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Bumors of the Day. 
A SATISFIED JUSTICE. 
fn one of our neighboring cities, a popular justice 
i the peace was called to go to a German house, and 
snury @ couple. Putting on a clean collar, and 
pping a marriage certificate into his pocket, he 
arted for the festive scene, Arriving at the house, 
der the direction of a blue-legged little boy, who 
inted out the place, he knocked and wentin. In 
° middle of the floor stood a stout German girl 
\<ty and plump, her blue eyes rollin, tears ; 
yas butter-pats. Z okt 4 
‘What’s the matter?” 
| \stice, 
‘‘ Matter!” said the girl. “Dat Gotleib went off, 
nd wouldn’t marry me; “aint that matter enough ” 
. . The justice said he supposed it was, and intimated 
F bs te aan to marry some one, and requested 
re Ol y to bring on the lambs u 
WET ee to the sacrifice. 
, ‘Dare vos no lambs—Gotlieb ish 
Nuance ) Lot Marry mine Katarina.” Hennig 


said the sympathetic 


‘ a? 





‘Yah—dat ish goot—send mit Hans.” 
Hans was sent for, but unfortunately could not 
me. When her messenger returned, she deter- 
ined not to give it up, and said: 
“Send for Shoseph.” 
Shoseph was sent for, but he co 
. uldn’t be found. 
wl -vatarina’s heart fell at this news, and the justice 
a8 growing impatient. Just then Katarina looked 
ut of the window, and saw a short and thick young 


‘erman 
‘2 _— by, when she rushed to the door, and 


“Fritz! Fritz!” 
Fritz shortly made his a 
pearance at 
vhen Katarina’s mother said: oe 
“ Fritz, you lofs mind Catarina - 2 
" an allowed he did, more as sourkrout, 
‘1 en stand up here!” thundered the justic 
; e; and 
+ fore Fritz could hardly realize his position, he was 
thi uan and wife, and Katarina’s arms were round his 


pet veck, and her lips pressed to h 
‘ot dhe calisthenics: oe ie aeons 


Ploy» husband—mein Fritz.” 

ur duty as a correct. historian col 

iat Fritz hugged back as well as wee 
the justice, with head erect, stepped siniling] out, 
vaving the lovers to themselves, and acliiah eo ; 
‘weditatively, a holy calm stealing all over his pats 
7 ‘roportions, the consciousness of having done is 


‘uty gleaming in his e 
otc. seetitude in his pala and honor, honesty and 











HARD TO TAKE A HINT. 
A friend of ours, @ man of so 
j me eminence in t 
nce world, and not over mindful of the nase 
ional forms of public Society, married a lady. who 
7 . short time began to showa disposition to assume 
e b one evening, at 
ocial gathering at a friend’s bean, whilst te on 
h ee with some gentlemen, his wife was relat- 
z ladies present, how much she had improved 
‘© manners of her husband—that he was reall 
— much refined and gallant. . 
was all very well; but she must 
needs deter- 
1ine on giving a practical illustration of her ae 
<< improvement. She remarked to her friends: 
a pnd < will drop my pocket handkerchief, 
—— WwW readily he will pick it up, and hand 
At this m it, the husband 
. having finished 
— turned towards his wife, who was ph 
= tohim. He saw the handkerchief, but showed 
‘0 signs of a disposition to pick it up. The wife 
temmed, and cast her eyes down on the floor, where 
> the handkerchief, but without effect. At length 
, ve — does by every stratagem she could think 
J Cc attention to 
reer her wishes, she was com- 


“ My de: 

Be ar, rd is my pocket handkerchief on the 
“It is?” said he; and, with 

4 out moving from 

ee, he quietly put his foot under it, ne ot 
= presented it to her at the end of his toe. : 

— W—, not knowing what his wife had haz- 

Po ee oo: — | was quite abashed at the roar 

ch followed his action. W, 
hem frequently, since, and W—’s itt ero 
8 eccentric as ever, one 


EN ete ee ee 
WHERE THE FASHIONS COME FROM. 
; A youngster and an old sal 
eastern town, The boy was 
che fashions all came trom. 
“ ” 
PE sie: said Jack, “from Portland, to be sure.” 
- ut where do the Portland folks get the ” 
From Boston, I 8’pose,”” - 
“And where do the Boston " 
folks cag 
Beng New York, I reckon,” wen 
“Well, but where do the New Y. 
, d orkers get th we 
Jack by this time was getting alain cinder thn 


teady fire of the youn nana, 
J gster, b 
“From Paris, of course,” Sein a vee 


Even this did not satisfy 
“* But where do the Par 
This was too much. J. 
iving his trousers a hite 
“ Why, 














it were conversing in an 
curious to know where 











the boy, who asked: 

is folks get them?” 

ack turned upon him 

7 , h, exclaimed: — 
right straight from the devil’ 
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VALERIA: 
—oR,— 
RIGHTED AT LAST. 


BY MRS, M, A. DENISON. 

HEN I think how shame- 
fully 1 have been deceived, 
my blood boils. And here I 
am almost eighteen—and— 
afool. [lljast begin at the 
beginaing. I was brought 
up in an out of the way 
town, with scarcely any af- 
fection from those who sur- 
rounded me. My father was 
a busy lawyer, and, as I 
have since learned, very 
rich. Qur house was built 
of gray stone, and stood 
very far back from the road. 
I was an only child, and no 
other children ever visited 
me. It was very gloomy, and worse than all, it made 
me too mature. People said I was a little lady, and 
acted at six asif I was sixteen, which was plainly a 
direct violation of nature. 

Often in my dreams I go back to that rambling old 
house, to its quaint walks and gardens, its clipped 
hedges and formal trees. I see the little business- 
office which my father used at times when he was 
not very well, and the gentlemen riding up to it in 
their carriages. Once in a great while my father 
patted me on my cheek, saying I was growing to look 
like my mother, but I believe that was ail the notice 
he ever took of me. He oftener caressed his dog or 
his horse. Since then I have learned that his was 
not a love-match—that my parents, both of them, 
thought more of money than happiness. I had a 
nurse, grim and ancient. She used to coerce me into 
submission by working on my fears. There was a 
dark staircase in our house leading to a room said to 
be haunted, and there, if I disobeyed or in any man- 
ner displeased her, she would chain me. It was a 
cruel torture, but whom had I toappealto? Only the 
old, half-blind cook who was my friend, but whose 
avocation unfortunately confined her to the kitchen 
nearly all the time. However, I got stolen kisses as 
well as sweets. No matter how dirty she was—and I 
am free to confess she never was clean—to me she 
seemed always the best of all created beings. 

One blessed day—how she came there, unless some 
good spirit sent her, I never could tell—she saw me 
chained to the dark staircase—or rather I saw her, 
and began howling. Before that I had not dared 
trust my voice. She stopped short, in perfect amaze- 
ment, her usually stolid face quite full of expression 
of a certain kind. 

“ Why, what in the world is that?” she cried. 

“O, dear! it’s me,” was the sobbing response. 
“T’m chained for being saucy to nurse.” 

** Chained—did I hear ever an audacious thing like 
that—never! Chained, are you sure ?—the heathen!” 

This latter appellative was meant for my nurse. 

« And I’m afraid the big bear will come and eat 
me, and the white old woman down the stairs,” I 
sobbed. . 

“ And it’s true!” cried the cook, aghast, as she 
came near and saw that I was really chained by my 
ankle to the solid bannister, *‘if I don’t tell hime, then 
I'll eat myself. I’ undo you, you poor little angel, 
and you shall go down and have plenty of white 
sugar and two cocoanut cakes. But don’t you believe 
in big bears, nor any old womah but me; there aint 
any such things, dear child.” And she tugged at the 
slight chain which i had kicked and pulled till it was 
made tighter. 


that nurse got me free. And there is an old woman 
that walks and walks with a white veilon her head 
—a horrid old woman.” 

“She might as well murder the child outright as 
lull her intellex,”’ muttered the cook, giving the chain 
a final snap that wrenched it asunder. ‘I suppose 
she’s told you that—the fool!” she added, angrily, 
her temper increasing as she looked up the dark 
staircase. ‘1’ll see to it, anyway—she’s not the wo- 
man for nuss to a young thing like you. I’d be more 
culpable myself. Look here, Vally (my name is Va- 
leria), you must never believe none of them stories 
about bears, nor women, nor men; for there’s neither 
here in this old house, savin the nuss, the chamber- 
maid, and me, and gracious knows we’re frightful 
enough, all three of us, without having any more; 
and I wont have you chained to no staircase, and I 
wont have no such stories told to you, you poor little 
orphin angel. Do they want to send you out of the 
world? ©, that hateful Uncle Jersey! Yes, he’d be 
glad to do it, I make no doubt.” 

And so muttering, now plaintively, now angrily, 
she led me to the kitchen, where I was soon regaling 
myself with sweetmeats that gave me visions as bad 
as big bears and old women with veils in the night, 
I doubt not. Marget and she had a terrible time; 
indeed they almost came to blows, while I was in- 
clined to think I rather enjoyed it, seeing that I was 
important enough to be made its subject. Cook 
threatened and nurse defied. 

“Let her dare go to the master, that’s all,” cried 
Marget, in shrilly tones. ‘ He—he listening to her! 
She’d better attend to her spit and baste her meats, 
or ske’d get basted.””, Upon which the cook turned 
pale but looked resolute. She went up stairs and 
changed her clothes, even to putting on a white 
apron and dress-cap. One would hardly have known 
her. Then she came down, dropped a deep, a very 
deep courtsey to my nurse, pressed her lips tightly 
together, as one should say, “‘ you see now,” marched 
up the back stairs, and was off. 

It was Marget’s turn to grow pale then. She fawned 
on me and tried to kiss me, saying: 

“ My blessed, you must tell your father that you 
love me, and that I treat you well.” 
*“ But I don’t love you, and you chain me to the 
dark staircase,” said 1, stubbornly. 

“ That’s when you are very naughty,” she retorted, 
striving to smother the acrid tone of her voice under 
one of subdued tenderness. 

“It’s real wicked of you,” said I, boldly, following 
the lead of my friend the cook. 

“OQ, that I should hear my darling child say that!’ 
she cried, pretending to be affected even to tears. 

“I aint your darling child; I’m cook’s darling 
child,” 1 retorted, benevolently. 

“J give you up,” she said, with a moan, and just 
at that moment the cook entered. The good creature 
said nothing, but complacency and satisfaction radi- 
ated from every part of her clean attire. 

“Well, I suppose you fvel better,” cried the nurse, 
with half suppressed acrimony. 

“Yes, I do—and now if the ladies will leave the 
kitchen, I can do my work,” she continued. And 
Marget, catching me by the hand, marched off, to 
my great reluctance. 

That night, so cook told me confidentially, after- 
wards, my father reprimanded Marget very severely. 
At any rate there was no repetition of the chain and 
the black back staircase. 

And so time went monotonously on till I was seven. 
My nurse tried now and then in an indolent way to 
teach me my letters, but as she was not the pleasant- 
est of instructors, she invariably wrought me into ill 
temper, so that study of any kind became very weari- 
some to me, and I was left to romp. Occasionally 
visitors would say, ‘‘ Whata very pretty, healthy 
looking child!” so from that I infer that I must have 


eyes that moved by a string. This on his part was 
unusual condescension. He had beside actually 
taken me on his knee, and more astounding still be- 
cause wholly unlooked for, he had deigned to kiss me. 
I still remember what feelings of awkwardness and 
pleasure combined thrilled me then—how I did not 
possibly know what to do or say, or how to act. Some 
touch of nature, however, made me at the last quite 
natural; for as he was passing from the room I called 
out: 

“ Papa, papa, I want to kiss you.” 

He stooped down, his face turning very red, and as 
my little lips touched his they felt something wet. I 
have often wondered since if it could have been a 
tear. 

“The child is really improving,” I heard him say, 
and as he stood on the threshold he turned and gave 
me a look that I have never forgotten—shall never 
forget. It has always been a link between me and 
his memory. 

The kiss and the promise had made me so wild that 
I was on wings all day, and many a reproof did I 
hear from Marget, who told horrible dreams to the 
chamber-maid, and prophesied that something was 
going to happen. ° 

“T heard that whistle, too, this morning,” she went 
on, while I, always superstitious, listened intently. 
“ And I don’t know what makes it, bird, or beast, or 
evil spirit, but I do know that I never heard it yet 
without harm happening. *I'was so before she died, 
and there’ll surely be another death before long.” 

With this I marched down to the kitchen and sol- 
emnly announced to cook that there was to be adeath 
in the house. 

“Sakes, child!” cried the good creature, throwing 
two sugared cakes in my lap, “ what on earth put 
that in your head?” 

“ Marget heard a strange noise, and she says so,” 
was my reply. 

“Marget’s a fool!” muttered the irate cook, “and 
between her and somebody else they’ll make you one, 
Texpect. I wish they’d be careful what they’re a 
talking to. I wonder if they think children have 
wooden ears?” 

That night I was wakened by some one moaning at 
my bedside. Terribly frightened, I had strength 
enough to pull the curtains aside and look out. There 
was Marget, walking round like one crazy, wringing 
her hands, pausing and muttering wildly, sometimes 
taking up one thing after another and throwing them 
down again. My mind reverted immediately to the 
conversation I had heard, and naturally enough I 
asked if anybody was dead that she was crying for. 

Starting with a shrill scream, she turned full upon 
me, an uncertain expression in her face. 

*Q, you poor little wretch!” she cried, ‘‘ you poor 
little wreteh!” 

“Didn't papa come home? Did he forget my 
doll?” queried I. 

“ Forget—the poor soul—that it should come in his 
boxes so safe and beautiful—and every bone in his 
body be broken!” Now I began to cry with a vague 

fear. ‘ There, hush, you poor fatherless child,” mut- 
tered Marget. “He never was that kind to you 
either, that you need to mourn so,” she added, under 
her breath. 
“* What is it—tell me—have they killed my father?” 
I shriecked, almost wild with terror. 

“ They—yes, the awful, horrible cars—they jammed 
together, and many a poor soul went to his home.” 

“ He’s dead, then, and I’ve got no father,” I moan- 
ed, sobbingly. “O, nurse, let me get up and see 
him!” 

“Hush, child. See that! O, hush! Indeed it’s 
not fit to be seen—they told me so. It’s alla bunch, 
and can’t be fixed till they bring two surgents up to- 
morrow. I wouldn’t go down there for my life.” 


hall windows being at either end, and of stained 
glass, but still I could see how to go. 

“ They'll have laid him in the great parlor,” I said 
to myself; but just at that moment I heard a cough. 
It proceeded from the door of one of the sitting- 
rooms. The sound made me nervous, and for a mo- 
ment I thought of flying; but the recollection of a 
human sound emboldened me, and I opened the door. 
There was a dim light burning that faintly revealed 
the outlines of the great room that looked to me as 
gloomy as acavern. For a moment my heart beat so 
that I could scarcely venture beyond the threshold; 
but presently I took courage and moved forward. 
There, in the middle of the room, on a large table, 
stood—what? I grew sick as the possibility forced 
itself upon me. It was covered all over with a great 
oil silk that I had seen hung up as a curtain before 
papa’s library when we had a cleaning. The ends 
fell almost to the floor. I advanced shuddering; I 
believe I should have pulled off that unsightly drap- 
ery, but for an exclamation: 

‘Dear Lord! here’s that poor child!” 

‘0, cook!” Icried. ‘I want to see my father.” 
“ And if she isn’t in her night-dress, too, with 
naked feet, the poor, dear lamb, Heaven bless it!” 
And taking me in her arms, the woman held me close 
to her heart, while the tears rained down on my face. 
It was some time before she could soothe me or check 
the obstinate desire I felt to look under the cloth, but 
she finally succeeded; and I, determined to stay, fell 
asleep in her arms. 

The next day all was bustle and confusion. People 
I had never seen in all my life came, claiming to be 
relatives. Papa’s coldness had doubtless kept them 
away during his life, but you would have thought 
them terribly bereaved if you had not known. For 
my part I wondered what right they had to grieve so, 
since they were utter strangers. Then followed the 
usual ceremonies. I was dressed from tip to toe in 
an expensive suit of mourning, that after a while I 
liked prodigiously because it did not soil easily. My 
father’s remains were enclosed in a costly coftin; there 
was a long procession of carriages and gentlemen be- 
longing to some order of which my father was a 
member, then a great supper aflerwards at the house. 
My Uncle Jersey was my father’s elder brother, 
though I believe there was but a year between them. 
He did not come till just before the services com- 
menced. Instinctively 1 did not like him. He had 
piercing black eyes, a poiiited moustache, and hair 
that stood up very short and straight all over his 
head. His movements were so rapid as to be ludic- 
rous to me, and his expression, as he took my hand, 
repelled me unaccountably. 

I was not present when the will was read, and 
understood nothing from my nurse who seemed to be 
very angry. At that time I was intently occupied 
with my new gift, for, strange to say, my father had 
remembered it, and it had come to me uninjured. 
When the old cook saw me, she too, cried “ scandal- 
ous!’ for some imagined wrong, and fell to kissing 
me, and crying and saying that she never, never ex- 
pected to see me again, for I was going away. That 
startled me very much, and whenmy Uncle Jersey 
came towards me and wanted to take my hand, I put 
them both behind me, and I am afraid I pouted very 
badly. 

“We must take you home to see your aunt and 
| cousins, my dear,” he said, with a smile which my 
true child’s heart told me was forced, ‘“‘and we shall 
all get to love you very much.” 

“1 don’t want to go away from here,” I retorted, 
almost in anger. 

“O, but you must,” he replied; “it was your 
father’s wish, my child.” 

** Did he tell you so?” was my first question. 

“No, my dear, not in so many words; but in his 








I cried silently to myself till nurse went to bed. It 
was a beautiful moonlight evening, and must have 





been somewhat prepossessing even then. 
One day in June I had been boisterously happy, 
for my father had promised me when he went away 





‘*O, yes there are!’ said I, confidently. “I heard 


in the morning that if he remembered it, he would 


| been somewhere in the vicinity of twelve o’clock. | 


| As soon as nurse had drawn the curtains, I slid out 
| of bed fro the foot, opened the door noiselessly, and 


the big bear coming down one day, and I screamed so | surely bring me home a large, wax doll, with blue | crept down the stairs. It was not so light there, the 


will which was read after the funeral, he gave direc- 
tions that you must go with us.” 

“O, let me go with cook; I’d a great deal rather,” 
| I cried, seeing her in the distance. 
Jw A child of low tastes, decidedly,” he muttered, 
| aside, then tried to pet me, a vocation in which he 
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proved himself a most verdant tyro; for he made me ] 
terribly cross, and as a consequence was very glad to | 
get rid of me. 

That night, when they thought me asleep, I heard 
& conversation between the cook and nurse which 
kept my mind busy and anxious far into the night. 

“T wouldn’t have cared for my part,” said the cook, 
“because when things comes sudden you can’t expect 
the same consideration for folks’ feelings; but for that 
poor child!” 

“JT don’t believe it’s the right will,” said nurse, 
crossly. 

“Nor I either—and very strange and unfort’nit it 
was that the lawyer, who I’m sure made another will 
—for wasn’t it only this day three weeks that he was 
here—should be killed in the same train? And very 
curious it was that that same will aint to be found, 
and likely hed in his pockets, or blown away— 
who knows? Anyhow, I think we had some right to 
be remembered.” 

“Tf only it had been ten dollars for my part,” said 
the cook, thoughtfully; “just to be thought of, you 
know, for ten years’ services—though to be sure it’s 
been an easy place and good wages. But the proper- 
ty should have gone to the child, at any rate. It’sa 
queer patched-up thing, and I’ve my suspicions about 
it. What a horrid looking man that Uncle Jersey is. 
How different from the poor man that’s dead and 
gone! For though he had no life, to say, and never 
laughed or was merry, he was handsome.” 

“T don’t just recollect the wording of the will,” 
said Marget, in a low voice. 

“Nor I neither; but this was it as nigh asI can re- 
member—that he was to have and use the property 
till she was of age, and if she happened to die before 
that, it was to go to him.” 

I remember that I wondered then if I should die, 
and a cold sweat broke out over me, for 1 had seen 
death under no fair and smiling aspect. It had come 
with terror and loathsomeness, with a shock that, 
however my youth and natural spirits might over- 
look, would be sure to recur many times during life, 
as the scar of a deep wound under certain conditions 
of the flesh. 

The thought recurred to me again and again, until 
under the influence of its terror I burst into tears. 
They both heard me, and both made for my bed; but 
good old cook’s arms were preferred—those round, 
soft, generous arms, that had enfolded me so often, 
and from which the magnetism of her warm, loving 
heart drew me closer and closer, till I wished—ah! 
often—that she was my very own mother. In answer 
to their queries, I answered half choked that I didw’t 
want to go away with my wicked uncle; that if they’d 
hide me, O, if they’d only please hide me—anywhere 
P —even in the haunted room—-I would be so contented 
and happy, and then I’d go with cook and be her lit- 
tle girl, and learn to help her, and be ever so good. 
The poor soul only choked over this, and tried to undo 
the evil of her words by frantic praises of my Uncle 
Jersey, who was ever so much better than he looked, 
and who would doubtless buy me a horse and carriage 
for my doll if I would ask him, and who had perhaps 
some pretty little daughters who would love me dear- 
ly, and I should not be in a great house any more all 
alone. It was a long time, however, before I was 
soothed to slumber, and in the morning I shuddered 
over what it seemed to me a horrible dream. 

Uncle Jersey was very busy all that day, and I was 
left to myself; but at noon of the following day a 
splendid carriage drove up to the door, and out of it 
came a tall, stern looking woman, draped in black 
satin, and a handsome girl with haughty manners 
and eyes like her father’s. My busy little imagina- 
tion went hotly to work. Marget had told me about 
ghouls with their hollow eyes, and high, white cheeks, 
and I immediately determined that this lady with the 
pale hair, turning gray, the straight, sharp nose and 
narrow fvrehead, must be possessed of certain ghoul- 
ish qualities, and when her glance fell on me I started, 
felt myself redden with anger and fear, and then ran 
as far as I could go. The little arbor at the end of 
the yard had always been my castle of retreat and 
defence, for it had a door that locked on the inside. 
Now I saw that for some purpose the door had been 
violently wrenched from its hinges. Ah! the sad 
truth forced itself upon me. Ithad been taken down 
when that sorrowful burden had been driven from the 
wreck of the cars, and his body carried on it. I 
threw myself on the seat, the cool rings of the grape- 
vine and its broad, soft leaves falling round me through 
many a crevice. There I laid and sobbed passi 





te- 


“T don’t want the old thing,” she said, speaking | 
slowly. “I've twenty of them at home, and a doll’s | 
house as big as—as this arbor; but when you come to 
our house you sha’n’t even see it.” 

This led me into a long speech, which in the heat 
of my anger no doubt embraced some pretty broad 
distinctions, and contained a few hints that had better 
never been spoken. For young as the girl was—ouly 
a year or two older than myself—she was an adept at 
hating, and never forgave me. 

Thus we began as enemies, and I dare not say how 
many quarrels we had when we had been together 
only a few weeks. O, how I hated her! I had no 
one to instil into my little heart high Christian prin- 
ciples, and I made it a point of duty to insult and 
annoy her at every opportunity, as also she did me, 
returning my dislike with interest. Butin this en- 
counter I was in by far the most unhappy position, 
for she had her mother to fly to, who invariably took 
her part, and it ended in my having three enemies 
instead of one—the child and her parents. 

T had not been at the chateau, as my Uncle Jersey 
named it, six months, before our arrangements were 
again broken up. We were to travel. The idea made 
me half wild, for I craved excitement, and having 
been housed as I was, the anticipation of going from 
place to place, of secing new sights, of driving in car- 
riages,—all but the rail carriage. I did shudder when 
I thought of that—of meeting new faces and finding 
new pleasures, made me quite happy. 1 even tried 
to pour out my enthusiasm to Rosa; but she only 
flouted me, saying that she didn’t like travel; it kept 
her awake, or made her cross when they stopped of 
nights. No matter; I was happy in the prospect, 
and ran from place to place singing, while they packed 
up and arranged the house. 

“We are going to Wales first,” my uncle said, in 
reply to ono of my timid questions. ‘ Then we shall 
go a little further and put you and Rosa to school. 
You have both been idle too long already.” 

O, but the school was far enough off—it would take 
so long to get there. And then we must rest, and 
there would be many a chance to see so many strange 
and beautiful things. 

Old cook sent word to me the day before she started 
that she was going to stay in the old house and take 
care of it forme. Marget broughtit. She told me 
in the presence of Uncle Jersey, into whose face a 
strange look came, but he turned away. 

Poor Marget! how she pleaded to go with us. She 
loved me, I doubt not; and I wanted her, too, in spite 
of the recollection of those black back stairs and the 
little chain. But Uncle Jersey said no; and when he 
said no it had an awful sound—much as if some mon- 
ster had shouted it out of a cave. At least that is the 
way it seemed tome. And poor Marget went away 
crying. 

All through the journey I was happy. We settled 
in Wales for a few months, and then came the black- 
est, most horrible dream of all; for even now it seems 
like some vision painted upon my memory in undying 
colors. 

I remember going to sleep one afternoon. How 
long I slept I do not know, but when I wakened, con- 
fused, hot and thirsty, I seemed to be going down, 
down under ground, with awful red flames dancing 
round me, and 1 was tied to something with cords so 
that I could not help myself. Presently I was aware 
that something held me tightly; then it took the 
shape of a dark object, and that dark object a man in 
a@ shaggy coat, and presently I lifted myself, with a 
desolate cry, for now I saw that I was in a swift train 
surrounded by strangers. 

“Hush!” muttered a gruff voice, “if you know 
when you're well off, keep quiet.” Then I struggled 
and was rudely shaken, and even struck; so in awful 
wonder I kept quite still and breathless till I fell 
asleep again. When I awoke I did not know myself. 
I was clad in cotton rags; I was lying on the floor of 
a dirty hovel; I was threatened with blows if I did 
not get up, from a tall woman with a man’s voice, who 
put a kettle in my hand and told me to go and beg. 

Why try to paint a child’s despair? There is no 
language equal to the effort. I was stunned into a 
strange kind of apathy. Once in the street, I deter- 
mined to tind my friends. I ran after everybody that 
reminded me of my Uncle Jersey’s wife. 1 frightened 
several well-dressed children whose fine clothes de- 
luded me into the belief that it must be Rosa. I for- 
got that I had nothing to eat, till by hanger the fact 
was forced upon me; and then I found that my feet 





ly. It seemed as if these people had come to tear me 
from my home, or else to send me away and take my 
place, and I suffered tortures at the thought. 

Presently I heard footsteps. They came nearer and 
nearer, then stopped at the arbor. All my blood 
flushed up in my face, for there was that girl there, 
my cousin, whom I had never seen before in my life, 
standing just outside, with my beautiful present in 
her arms. She was looking down at it in a way that 
suggested ownership, and her black curls fell over its 
rosy Cheeks, while she worked with energy at the 
wire that made its eyes move. Now I had been very 
careful of that part of the machinery, since nurse had 
told me that it should be used as little as possible or 
it would be injured. Yet still I did not know what to 
say, till she, trying to make the toy stand up, let it 
fall to the ground. Then my anger burst forth, and 
I pushed past her, rudely no doubt, and snatched up 
the precious object, crying with more vehemence than 
politeness: 

“It’s my doll, and you've no business with i.” 

She gazed at mo with those keen black eyes so much 
like her father’s, and turned up her nose with pretty 


+} in the country. Nothing more for seven weeks; for 
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wero bleeding, and that I had been walking on, on, 
from one narrow street to another, from crowded 
thoroughfares to wide, handsome streets, where I felt 
more lost and lonely than ever. 

**Q, what shall I do? what shall Ido?” I shrieked, 
throwing my arms up in despair. A mild-faced wo- 
man at a near window seeing the action, came to the 
door to question me. I told her an incoherent story, 
and she led me in and tried to soothe me. She seemed 
to be a sister to the yet taller, thinner woman who sat 
by looking on with ill-concealed displeasure. 

“If you believe all they tell you,” she said, “ you 
will have all you can do, be sure!” 

‘‘ But look at her hands, look at her face,” said my 
protector. ‘“ At all events I shall take her home with 
me. I couldn’t leave her on the street in this distress.” 

I remember riding some distance in an old carriage 
that called for us, of getting out at a small, neat house 


during that time I was ill with brain fever. That 
terrible sickness impaired my memory strangely. For 
instance, I could remember neithér my name nor that 
of any of my family. I had lost all desire for childish 
sports. The thing that recurred to me oftenest was 
the accident in which my father was killed. 
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Mrs. Delavan, a widow and by no means rich, de-|  ‘ Well,’ she said, looking at me askance for a long 


termined to keep me. She taught me the few accom- 
plishments she possessed, and sent me toa poor school 
where I had advanced no further than the rale of 
three when I was fifteen. My old dislike of study re- 
mained. Then my good protector died, and I should 


have been thrown forlornly on the world if a Mrs. | 


Ellincourt, a friend of my dead foster-mother, and a 


wealthy woman, had not made me an offer to take | 


charge of her little children, to go, in fact, in the 
capacity of nurse-maid. She gave me a great deal of 
advice, and some little close-fitting caps, which, as I 
had no pride whatever, I did not object to wear. 

In her family, little by little, my old disposition as- 
serted itself. There were three daughters grown, the 
youngest about my own age, very beautiful, gay and 
fashionable. They treated me, unconsciously, with 
contempt; though once I overheard one of them say, 
“If it wasn’t for that frightful cap, she’d be very 
pretty.” 

Off came the cap and down fell my wreath of curls. 
I dashed the bit of cambrie to the ground, saying to 
myself, ‘Only once let me get noney enough to go to 
Wales, or to America, and I’ll be as good as you are.” 
It came near losing me my place, my refusal to wear 
the cap, but I was obstinate, and the lady liked my 
dull uniformity, my quiet temperament, and could not 
part with me. 

There was a noble young fellow who mate one of 
the household, merry, careless, given to pleasure, but 
honorable. Harry Ellincourt was my hero long before 
he knew it. 1 watched stealthily for his coming; but 
if he by chance spoke to me, I almost resented it. 
One day he came sauntering by my side when I had 
the children out for a walk in a small grove not far 
from the house. His light, gleeful laugh as he spoke 
to the children, the glance he gave me, made my heart 
beat painfully. A duchess could not, however, have 
been treated with more deference than was I, the 
poor, desolate orphan. 

Almost before I knew it I was talking and he listen- 
ing respectfully. Every glance he gave, every ges- 
ture he made, how they were treasured by me. There 
were no light words of praise, but a something in my 
conscious heart told me that he more than admired 
me. O,how I longed then for my neglected privi- 
leges, how bitterly I wept as I thought of my aimless 
life! What terrible efforts I made to regain that long, 
strangely forgotten name; how wildly I prayed that 
Heaven would not forget my wrongs! And when at 
last Harry Ellincourt was preparing to travel, intend- 
ing to be gone two long years, I, and I alone, knew 
his secret reason, for he had told me—he loved me, 
and he and I both knew what a cruel blow it would 
be to Mrs. Ellincourt, who worshipped her only boy. 

‘Sometime, perhaps,” he said, and then stopped, 
for he knew what the barrier was between the gentle- 
man and the menial; and I was proud, despite my 
circumstances—so I said in a voice half choked: 

* Never, never, unless God gives me back what I 
have lost—and sometimes my faith seems quite gone.” 
And then he trembled and drew back, and I grew 
haughtier than ever, so that our hands just touched, 
and that was our farewell. 

How strangely God’s retributions follow the wrong 
doer! I never expected to return to America, but 
Miss Annie grew ailing. She was the eldest, and I 
half suspected a love affair with an unhappy termi- 
nation. So the family decided to travel. Of all places 
in the world, the United States of America was 
chosen. As for me, I was neither elated with the 
idea of visiting my own country again, nor depressed 
with the fear that it would be of no advantage to me; 
for it simply seemed that my prayers would be an- 
swered, that a higher power was going to do me jus- 
tice. I waited patiently, enduring much, for I took 
care of Miss Annie most of the time, and she was very 
petulant and disposed to treat me as an underling. 

It took several months to complete preparations, 
and then came achange in Annie’s health which 
threw me into agonies of fear. She recovered from 
her severe illness, however, and as it was advisable 
she should have the sea air immediately, there was 
no more delay. 

On the voyage I understood that Mr. Elli thad 
some interest in American coal mines, and that he 
took this favorable opportunity to visit his distant 
property. 

Some persons have affected to believe that it was 
almost improbable that by a mere illness of a few 
weeks I should have lost the recollection of my own 
name and the town where I lived. On consideration, 
I think the reader will see why it was very possible. 
I was only seven years old at the time of my father’s 
death—a neglected and isolated child, always called 
Vally, or Valeria. My family name was hardly ever 
spoken in my hearing, and I don’t know that I could 
have told, right there in its midst, what the town was 
called; so that it is not at all singular, looked at in 
that light. My first protector who took me trom the 
street had called me Fanny Delavan—a name I always 
liked; but I had a fancy that whenever I should hear 
my real family name, I should by some subtle instinct 
know it immediately. 

We arrived at our destination in the evening. An- 
nie was quite worn out, and I was glad when I saw 
herat last sleeping quietly. Mr. Ellincourt had taken 
a suite of rooms at a hotelin a pretty Pennsylvania 
town. From every point the scenery was delightful, 
and I never was happier than when gazing upon the 
soft purple chain of mountains that, bounded by the 
clear horizon, suggested wonderful thoughts of far off 
temples and glories unattainable. 

On the day following our arrival, after breakfast, 
Annie sat up for awhile, quite invigorated by the 
bracing air of this new world. 





while, “you are in your own country again. Howdo 

you feel?” 
| “I feel at home,” I said, quietly. ‘I know I have 
| gazed upon those very hilis before, by the chillish 
| pleasure that seems to spring up anew in my heart.” 
| Very poetical,” she said, her lip curling a little. 
, She had always inclined tosneer at me more than the 
| yest. “And #0 you remember now, I suppose, that 
you were born in Pennsylvania.” 

*1 don’t remember anything about that, but—yes, 
I think I must have been, for God has led me here,” 
1 answered, simply. 

She looked at me again, but without smiling or 
sneering. 

“Do you know,” she said, quietly, “that I think 
all this is a hallucination of the brain, brought on by 
that fever? You have always had the look and man- 
ners of an English girl, and I believe you are one.” 

“You may do so,” I returned, quietly, for I felt 
wonderfully calm 4nd happy. “I’m sure I should 
have no objection to being your countrywoman, for 
the English have been good to me; but it is not so. 
I feel in my very soul that these are my skies, my 
hills, my tields. ©, ycs, I am sure—and if I could 
only see Marget, or kind old cook—but I shall, I know 
I shall.” 

“There was a Marget here this morning, so mother 
tokl me,” said Annie, carelessly. 

I lost my color, I felt my breath go as I sprang up 
in my seat. 

“A Marget here? Why, who knows?” 

“A Marget Black. She heard that one of the 
strangers was sick, and wanted a chance to take care 
of her.” 

“Ol” IT clasped my hands, “if I could have seen 
her! Black—I don’t remember about that—only Mar- 
get. Did yousee her? Will your mother tell me 
who she is like?” 

At that moment Mies. Eiincourt entered the room, 
and Annie, laughing, preferred my request. 

“What, have you not yet forgotten that foolish 
notion?” cried Mrs. Ellincourt. “The woman was 
tall and homely, wore deep black, and must have been 
nearer fifty than forty. Besides, sho said that sho 
was an Englishwoman.” 

“And so perhaps was my Marget,” said I, sor- 
rowfully. 

The two exchanged a staile. I could see that they 
considered my story all a delusion, but that did not 
in the least weaken my heart. On the same day Mr. 
Ellincourt came in in great glee to say that he had 
obtained a house under the most favorable cireum- 
stances—that it had stood empty for several years, but 
was well furnished and nicely in order. This was 
pleasant news to the family who immediately set 
about their arrangements for taking possession. As 
for me, I seemed to be under some strange influence. 
A quiet, almost solemn joy throbbed in my heart, but 
I did not trust myself tospeak cither of hopes or fears. 

We were to drive thither in two open carriages, and 
as I had regained my charge, through Annie’s restor- 
ation, the children and myself with a servant oceupied 
one of the carriages. The children were delighted 
with everything that they saw, and asked me count- 
less questions which I could not answer, for many 
things were as new to me as to them. 

“How sober Fanny is,” they said to one another. 
Ah! I had reason tobe sober; for that mysterions 
presentiment knocked loudly at the door of my heart 
—I was going home—/ was going home! At last the 
hours that had intervened so laggingly, were past; 
here was the road—that I remembered—and the wild 
sweet-brier that scented the air. I had always loved 
it, and it seemed te greet me asa familiar friend. I 
tried, O, how hard, to be quite calm as we drove up 
to the great gates. Ah! often had I passed through 
their portals. Imust have turned very white with 
emotion, for the elder girl cried out: 

“*See—Fanny is going to faint. 

But I did not faint; I clenched my hands till they 
stung with the pressure of the nails; 1 held down that 
wild emotion that tingled in every vein of my body, 
till I came, after the rest, up the great steps—and 
there I saw dear oll cook. ‘That was the drop too 
much that swept away all fear, all reserve. 

“OQ, cook!” I cried, “I have come back again—I 
have come back !”” 

The good creature started forward, and then from 
the shade emerged Marget—yes, my old nurse, though 
much aged and dressed in deep black. 

“What! what!” and the good old creature came 
hurriedly forward, her eyes distended. “ Who is the 
child? What does she mean?” 

“1 mean that I am Vally, little Vally. O,don’t you 
know me? Have I altered so? You said you would 
stay till Icame. Well, I have come.” 

‘*It is her,” said Marget, sharply, ready to rush at 
me, while the different members of the family stood 
looking on, speechless from sheer surprise. 

“Why, little Vally—yes, yes!’ cried cook, breath- 
less. ‘“ There’s the Weldbourne look in the eyes— 
and—” 

“Weldbourne—that’s my name!” cried I, turning 
triumphantly. 

“But I’m in the dark—l’m im the dark. I’ve 
mourned you dead these eleven years. There’s been 
black work somewhere. Come here, child.” 

I went towardsher. Shethrew aside my shaw) and 
as fur as was possible bared my neck. 

“It’s her!” she cried, triumphantly, “praise be to 
God! There’s the ‘ setun’ I sowed in her neck when 
she had that terrible fall that laid the flesh open. O, 





| my darling, where have you been?” and the tears 
| flowed unrestrainedly as she pressed me again and 


again to her bosom, 
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“LT said I know'd there'd been black work, when 1) 


woe will come to that wicked uncle of yours.” 


and crying, and laughing; and Marget, in humble re- 


vory kind, however, in assisting and advising me, and 


though I was, he declared, ten times more cruel than 


give up his ill-gotten gains. His child and his wife 


though I call myself a fool, considering my lack of 








do shine, as he declares I shall, small thanks to Uncle 
Jersey that I have my rights at last. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


RUNEE. 


BY CATHAT NE RARNSHAW. 
“The voice of one that near us stood, 
The rustle of a silken fold, 
A scout of eastern sandal wood, 
A gleam of gold! 


“A subtle smile that dimpling fled, 
As night-black lashes, rose and fell: 
L looked, and to myself I said, 
“The letter L.* ** 


I was cutting wooed in the backyard one Novem- 
ber day, when, as I stopped a moment to relieve my 
arms from the unusual strain upon them, I became 
aware of a lady coming up the path from the woods, 
She was very near me before I sawher. A glance 
had told me that she was not one of the villagers. 
The soft, warm colored shawl sho wore, was wrapped 
round her more gracefully than any one could have 
worn it in our village The intangible something 
that accompanies the lady, revealed her as such to 
me,—and she was the first lady 1 had ever seen. 

“I believe I have lost my way,” she said, ‘will 
you tell me where Deacon Thaxton’s is?” 

I tooked in her face as she spoke, to see eyes and 
mouth as sweet as her voice. Her accent was 
courteous, but reserved. I dropped my axe, feeling 
all at once very sensible that my rough green jacket 
and battered cap were not at all becoming to me. 

“If you will come into the road here, I can tell 
you the way better,” I said, wishing that my college 
1 ing had polished my address as much as it had 
disciplined my mind 

She followed me down the path, saying as she 
went: 

“J am an entire stranger here; I am staying at 
Mr. Thaxton’s, and I wandered off, and got lost in 
the woods. At one time, I thought I had the prospect 
of aright there. Everything is very strange here.” 

She spoke with an apparent freedom different 
from the umual address of New England women. 1 
wondered at it; hor features were entirely Ameri- 
can, but her complexion had that peculiar dark 
pallidity that seems the effect of some southern 
clime. 

“If everything is strange,” I ventured te say, 























“you will nd a New England winter forbidding. 
: Shall you dare it?” 
“Yes, but I am afraid of it.” 
Though she talked, she possessed the power that 
made me feel at as great a distance as though she 
had mot spoken a word. A suave manner she made 
as umapproachable as repelling silence. We were 
now im the marrow road that led by our homestead. 
I poiated out the way, told her of the corners that 
lay is the two miles between our house and Deacon 
Thaston’s. Then as she walked on, I allowed my- 
self to wateh her for a moment. 
In Ghat elegant form with its sweeping drapery, its 
graneful poise of head, 1 recognized the woman of 
wham I had so often dreamed, but in my seclusion I 
had never before seen. I went back to my wood- 
cutting with the memory of that face and woice 
diffesing @ glow over my thoughts that was as 
straage as it was enchanting. 
{do not know why I did not mention the lady at 
the supper table that night, but I did not. After 
supper, Jane Dunlap, a maiden lady of fifty, came in 
with her knitting. Knowing her proclivities, I did 
not go out, but sat down by the fire with my book. 
There had never yet been a time, since she had 
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reached mature years, that she did not know the full 
particulars of the minutest event that transpired. 1 
waited patiently. Very soon I was rewarded. 

“fave you seen that new girl over to Deacon 
Thaxton’s?” she asked of my mother. 


Who is she?” 
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1) you feel?” 

of | “T feel at home,” I said, quietly. 

‘= gazed upon those very hills before, by the childish 
id \ pleasure that seems to spring up anew in my heart.” 
3. | ** Very poetical,” she said, her lip curling a little. 
a, She had always inclined tosneer at me more than the 

ke | rest. “And so you remember now, I suppose, that 

he | you were born in Pennsylvania.” 

of| “I don’t remember anything about that, but—yes, 
I} I think I must have been, for God has led me here,” 

1 answered, simply. 
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the English have been good to me; but it is not so. 


I feel in my very soul that these are my skies, my 
hills, my fields. ©, yes, I am sure—and if I coutd 
only see Marget, or kind old cook—but I shall, I know 
I shall.” 

“There was a Marget here this morning, so mother 
told me,” said Annie, carclessly. 

I lost my color, I felt my breath go as I sprang up 
in my seat. 

“A Marget here? Why, who knows?” 

“A Marget Black. She heard that one of the 
strangers was sick, and wanted a chanee to take care 
of her.” 

“Ol” I clasped my hands, “if I could have seen 
her! Black—I don’t remember about that—only Mar- 
get. Did you see her? Will your mother tell me 
who she is like?” 

At that moment Mrs. Eltincourt entered the room, 
and Annie, laughing, preferred my request. 

“What, have you not yet forgotten that foolish 
notion?” eried Mrs. Ellincourt. “The woman was 
tall and homely, wore deep black, and must have been 
nearer fifty than forty. Besides, sho said that sho 
was an Englishwoman.” 

“And so perhaps was my Marget,” said I, sor- 
rowfully. 

The two exchanged a smile. I could see that they 
considered my story all a delusion, but that did not 
in the least weaken my heart. On the same day Mr. 
Ellincourt came in in great glee to say that he had 
obtained a house ander the most favorable cireum- 
stances—that it had stood empty for several years, but 
was well furnished and nicely in order. This was 
pleasant news to the family who immediately set 
about their arrangements for taking possession. As 
for me, I seemed to be under some strange influence. 
A quiet, almost solemn joy throbbed in my heart, but 
I did not trust myself tospeak either of hopes or fears. 

We were to drive thither in two open carriages, and 
as I had regained my charge, through Annie’s restor- 
ation, the children and myself with a servant occupied 
one of the carriages. The children were delighted 
with everything that they saw, and asked me count- 
less questions which 1 could not answer, for many 
things were as new to me as to them. 

“ How sober Fanny is,” they said to one another. 
Ah! I had reason tobe sober; for that mysterious 
presentiment knocked loudly at the door of my heart 
—I was going home—/J was going home! At last the 
hours that had intervened so laggingly, were past; 
here was the road—that I remembered—and the wild 
sweet-brier that scented the air. I had always loved 
it, and it seemed to greet me asa familiar friend. I 
tried, O, how hard, to be quite calm as we drove up 
to the great gates. Ah! often had I passed through 
their portals. I must have turned very white with 
emotion, for the elder girl cried out: 

“See—Fanny is going to faint. 

But I did not faint; I clenched my hands till they 
stung with the pressure of the nails; 1 held downthat 
wild emotion that tingled in every vein of my body 
till I came, after the rest, up the great stepe—and 
there I saw dear ok cook. That was the drop too 
much that swept away all fear, all reserve. 

“O, cook!” I eried, ““I have come back again—I 
have come back!” 

The good creature started forward, and then from 
the shade emerged Marget—yes, my old nurse, though 
much aged and dressed in deep black. 

“What! what!” and the good old creature came 
hurriedly forward, her eyes distended. “ Who is the 
child? What does she mean?” 

“I mean that I am Vally, little Vally. O,don’t you 
know me? Havel altered so? You said you would 
Stay till came. Well, I have come.” 

‘It is her,” said Marget, sharply, ready to rush at 
me, while the different members of the family stood 
looking on, speechless from sheer surprise. 

“Why, little Vally—yes, yes!” cried cook. breath- 
less. “There’s the Weldbourne look in the eyes— 
and—” 

“ Weldbourne—thag’ ve 
ohaiame $ my name!” cried I, turning 





“But I'm in the dark—I’m in the dark. I’ve 
mourned you dead these eleven years. There’s been 
black work somewhere. Come here, child.” 

I went towardsher. She threw aside my shaw) and 
as far as was possible bared my neck, 

“It’s her!” she cried, triumphantly, “ praise be to 
God! There’s the ‘setun’ I sowed in her neck when 
she had that terrible fall that laid the flesh open. O, 
my darling, where have you been?” and the tears 


flowed unrestrainedly as she gain 
, 8 ressed m i 
again to her bosom. " di = 
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* Atany rate, his absence was shortened by a year, 


























“‘T said I know’d there’d been black work, when I | 
heard that you were lost or drownded—I said it, and | 
woe will come to that wicked uncle of yours.” 

Now was my time of triumph—if I had looked for 
triumph. No longer Fanny, the child’s nurse, but an 
heiress whose wealth would be almost boundless. I 
night write pages of description; how this, that or 
the other one looked or spoke; how Iran threagh the 
great rooms, displaying a perfect knowledge of their 
geographical location; how cock followed me, panting, 
and crying, and laughing; and Marget, in humble re- 
meombrance of the chain and back stair, kept at a 
respectful distance. But everybody must know that 
with altered fortune came altered friends. They were 
very kind, however, in assisting and advising me, and 
Emma, all fluttering, sat down and wrote the golden 
news to her brother. Perhaps she had slily suspected. 


though I was, he declared, ten times more cruel than 
when I was little Fanny. , 

Of course before a great while my uncle became ap- 
prised of the fact of my existence, and was obliged to 
give up his ill-gotten gains. His child and his wife 
were both dead, and he soured by the constant mem- 
ory of crime, a wretched man. 

And, as I said in the beginning, when I think how 
shamefully I have been deceived, my blood boils; but 
though I call myself a fool, considering my lack of 
accomplishments and knowledge, Harry says that 
three years will do the work—and bless you, after 1 
am married, shan’t L have him to helpme? AndifI 
do shine, as he declares I shall, small thanks to Uncle 
Jersey that I have my rights at last. 





CiWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
RUNEE. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 
——_— 


“The voice of one that near us stood, 
The rustic of a silken fold, 
A sceut of eastern sandal wood, 
A gleam of gold! 


“A subtle smile that dimpling fled, 
As night-black lashes, rose and fell: 
I looked, and to myself I said, 
“The letter L.” ** 


I was cutting wooed in the backyard one Novem- 
ber day, when, as I stopped a moment to relieve my 
arms from the unusual strain upon them, I became 
aware of a lady coming up the path from the woods. 
She was very near me before I sawher. A glance 
had told me that she was not one of the villagers. 
The soft, warm oslored shawl she wore, was wrapped 
round her more gracefally than any one could have 
worn it in our village. The intangible something 
that accompanies the lady, revealed her as such to 
me,—and she was the first ladg I had ever seen. 

“J believe I have lost my way,” she said, ‘will 
you tell me where Deacon Thaxton’s is?” 

I looked in her face as she spoke, to see eyes and 
mouth as sweet as her voice. Her accent was 
courteous, but reserved. I dropped my axe, feeling 
all at once very sensible that my rough green jacket 
and battered cap were not at all becoming to me. 

“Jf you will come into the road here, I can tell 
you the way better,” I said, wishing that my college 
learning had polished my address as much as it had 
disciplined my mind. 

She followed me down the path, saying as she 
went: 

“J am an entire stranger here; I am staying at 
Mr. Thaxton’s, and I wandered off, and got lest in 
the woods. At one time, I thought I had the prospect 
of aright there. Everything is very strange here.” 

She spoke with an apparent freedom different 
from the usual address of New England women. I 
wondered at it; her features were entirely Ameri- 
can, but her complexion had that peculiar dark 
pallidity that seems the effect of some southern 
clime. 

“If everything is strange,” I ventured te say, 
“you will Snd a New England winter forbidding. 
Shall you dare it?” 

“Yes, but I am afraid of it.” 

Though she talked, she possessed the power that 
made me feel at as great a distance as though she 
had mot spoken a word. A suave manner she made 
as umapproachable as repelling silence. We were 
now im the marrow road that led by our homestead. 
I potated oat the way, told her ef the corners that 
lay is the two miles between our house and Deacon 
Thaston’s. Then as she walked on, I allowed my- 
self to wateh her for a moment. 

In that elegant form with its sweeping drapery, its 
graceful poise of head, I recognized the woman of 
whora I had so often dreamed, but in my seclusion I 
had never before seen. I went back te my wood- 
cutting with the memory of that face and yoice 
diffusing a glow over my thoughts that was as 
stramge as it was enchanting. 

ido not know why I did not mention the lady at 
the supper table that night, but Idid not. After 
supper, Jane Dunlap, a maiden lady of fifty, came in 

with her knitting. Knowing her proclivities, I did 

not go out, but sat down by the fire with my book. 

There had never yet been a time, since she had 
reached mature years, that she did not know the full 

partienlars of the minutest event that transpired. 1 

waited patiently. Very soon I was rewarded. 

“Wave you seen tLat new girl over to Deacon 
Thaxton’s?” she asked of my mother. 
My mother looked up interested. “Why, no. 
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Miss Dunlap picked up the stitch she had dropped | remember that implied warning? Ah, I would not. | was only for my companion that I feared; for myself, 
Though I was sometimes remiss about attending | I was familiar with the fierce cold of our winters. 


before she answered, 
“You remember the deacon’s wife had a brother, 
who has been a merchantin Calcutta these years 
and years. Two years ago he buried his wife there ; 
and now he has come on home with his only child. 
She has come out to stay a while with her aunt, 
She was born in India, and though she is very polite 
and well-behaved, you’d see in a minute that she 
doesn’t appear just like people here.” 
Miss Dunlap paused. I fully agreed with her last 
sentence. I wanted my mother to ask questions, for 
I was not going to look up from my book or become 
interested at all. 
“Let me see,” said my mother, “I have forgotten 
what Deacon Thaxton’s wife’s name was. She was 
handsome in her day, I remember,—and she is sort 
of smart looking now, I think.” 
“She looks well enough, but she is mighty proud, 
—unbecoming in a deacon’s wife. Her name was 
Grace—Martha Grace; you know Thaxton was most 
crazy after her.” 
Miss Dunlap paused, and looked into the fire. I 
thought I knew she hada spite against the deacon 
for being bewitched by Martha Grace, when she her- 
self was in the bloom of youth She commenced 
knitting and talking. 
“This girl’s father isin Boston about some busi- 
ness, and she is going to stay here this winter. I 
should think it would kill her, after that climate. 
They’ve given her the strangest name; it’s been 
running over in my head ever since I heard it— 
Runee, Runee Grace.” 
I could not resist the temptation to speak. I 
looked up and said: 
“Perhaps she is a Hindoo, Miss Dunlap, and has 
come over to be converted. With such a name as 
that, the mission society ought to make inquiries.” 
Miss Dunlap smiled, and my mother said: 
“Why, Noel, I did not know you ever listened to 
our chat.” 
I rose from my seat with my book in my hand, 
saying, “That name struck me as being very odd.” 
I went up tomy ownroom. That name had staid 
in Miss Dunlap’s head, so did it stay in mine, and 
with a thrill and a cadence that she did not know. I 
even thought I ought to have known her name in- 
tuitively, so perfectly in unison with her face and 
manner did it seem. 
A week after that,as Iwas carrying my mother 
up to the village, she wished me to stop, and leave 
her a while at Deacon Thaxton’s; she had not 
called there in a long time, and she owned she was 
a little curious to see Mrs. Thaxton’s niece. Would 
I goin with her? 
The very question gave me a tremor of fear and 
delight. No, I would not go in—I would stop for 
her when I came back. I caught a fleeting glimpse 
of the pale, attractive face through the window, as 
I drove away. It did not leave me once during the 
time that I traded at the stere, and with the farmers. 
When I stopped my horse at Thaxton’s gate, the 
front door instantly opened, for my mother had been 
watching for me. She came out, and Miss Grace 
followed her down the pathway. She had hastily 
thrown a thick wrap of Mrs. Thaxton’s over her 
shoulders, and she shivered as she leaned on the 
gate. I thought her more beautiful than ever, and 
my heart beat heavily as she extended her hand to 
me, and said to my mother, who was waiting for me 
to help her into the carriage: 
“You did not know that I had seen your son 
before, Mrs. Lyons. He once guided me through 
the unknown wilderness that lies between your 
house and this. If I didn’t thank you at the time, 
Mr. Lyons, I was none the less grateful.” 
I stood like the witless dunce I was, not knowing 
what to say; I was too vividly conscious of the touch 
of those fingers, to have had even my usual self-pos- 
session at my command. My mother relieved me 
by speaking. 
“Indeed, I did not know he had seen you,—he 
had never mentioned you to me; and in such a little 
village as this, we are always interested in new- 
comers.” 
She laughed. “That is unfortunate, for I am to 
suppose that I was not of sufficient importance to be 
mentioned.” 
My mother was now in the carriage. I turned and 
said, “To tell the truth, Miss Grace, I was almost 
sure that I dreamed I saw you coming down that 
path from the woods. I did not think of telling our 
meeting for a fact, no more than I should have 
thought of relating as such, a vision of the night.” 
“ Am I then, very ghostly?” she asked. 
“Not ghostly; a vision is not necessarily a ghost. 
I am happy to be convinced that you are tangible, 
and will not fade away, so that I may hope for an- 
other meeting.” 
She smiled sweetly, and not distantly. ‘I am so 
tangible, that I think of transforming myself into a 
Yankee girl. Can I tell you anything more practical 
than that?” 
“No; that satisfies me. Now I may hope to see 
you again.” I bowed and drove away. 
“ It was very odd in you, Noel, not telling you had 
seen that girl,” said my mother. 
I replied, that I had not thought of mentioning it, 
—and I had not. My mother looked at me keenly 
for a moment, then she looked away, remarking, 
‘There is something very attractive, almost fasci- 
nating about Miss Grace, but she seems above our 
station.” 
I did not speak; my mother’s words fell like ice on 
my heart, that was still throbbing warm with the 


church so often as my mother wished, I resolved to | 


disappointed,—no one but the deacon and his wife 
were in the pew; but just before the afternoon ser- 
vice commenced she came in, It was the first Sun- 
day she had been at church since she came to the 
village, and the murmurous stir of a pew full of girls 
in front of me, announced that they, too, were 
interested, 

Miss Grace seemed just a little embarrassed ; it was 
trange to her,—she felt the eyes upon her faco,—but 
she was graceful, self-possessed, more beautiful than 
any face that had ever graced the old church before. 
Even the girls whispered to each other—“She is 
handsome.” 

The smile she gave me after service, repaid me for 
the ennui I had suffered through a seemingly end- 
less sermon. I was silly enough to be very angry 
that the young men should look at her as they did; 
they all admired her, and it exasperated me. 

The days of that last autumn month ran rapidly 
on. I went to the little social gatherings, the 
lectures, the singing-schools, because Miss Grace, 
true to her promise of becoming a Yankee girl, went 
tothem. At first I stood somewhat aloof; bolder 
young men talked with her more than Idid. She 
was a great favorite with all; even the girls liked 
her. The sudden flashes of unique simplicity charmed 
them, and dissipated envy. Evening after evening, 
I had seen one handsome young fellow monopolize 
her attention, and walk home with her. The fact 
actually made me morose. 

One night I managed to sit beside her at a singing 
school. The cold night air had given a soft, warm 
blush to her face. I had thought that I liked her 
pallor better than any color, but the color made her 
brilliant. Two or three drooping leaves of geranium 
were in the braids of her hair. That perfume ever 
after brought her to my mind more vividly than 
anything else could do. I seemed gifted with a 
power to move and act my natural self, and I allowed 
no one else to approach her that night. As we 
walked home beneath the clear glinting light of the 
stars, I noticed that she had become almost silent. 
Did my presence oppress and bore her? It was too 
cruel to believe. 

“T hope I am not defrauding Harlowe of any right 
you have given him, by thus taking possession of 
you,” I said, at last. 
She looked up; her eyes smiled. “If I had given 
him a right, you could not defraud him of it,” she 
said. 
“Then it is not his presence that you regret,” I 
said, feeling my soul in my eyesas I spoke. “You 
are lonely, homesick, perhaps, for the warm land of 
your birth. Do you find cold hearts in this cold 
clime of ours?” Were there tears in her eyes? I 
drew the hand on my arm still closer. I longed for 
the right to comfort her. Ina moment she raised 
her eyes; there was no moisture there then, and her 
voice was sweet and unshaken. 
“The hearts are warm, I believe, Mr. Lyons—but 
sometimes it seems as though I were transported 
into some frozen region, some place where there is 
nothing akin to me, and I shiver with undefinable 
fear. That is foolish, I know.” 
We had reached the gate where I must leave her. 
I retained the hand in close clasp. 
“Q,do not say there is nothing akin to you here. 
Miss Grace, that leaves me in the land of strangers; 
I cannot bear that.” 
The earnestness with which I spoke, called a color 
to her cheeks that had so lately paled. 
“ Recall that sentence,” I pleaded. 
“Do you really wish it?” she asked. 
“Yes; it is exile for me.” 

She withdrew her hand from mine, but she spoke 
softly. 

“T recall it.” 

I knew that I ought to go, but I still lingered. 

“Mrs. Thaxton said, that you were going to M— 
to-morrow. May I take you in my cutter?” 

How I feared lest she should refuse that simple 
request! But she did not, and I walked home elated 
with the prospect of a prolonged tete-a-tete with her. 

“Aren't you going to work this afternoon?” my 
mother asked, as I came down in my best clothes 
instead of my working suit. 

“TI am going to carry Miss Grace over to M—,’ I 
said. I feared some dampening remark. It came. 

** Miss Grace is very kind to the young men.” 

“Ts she?” 

“Have you heard whether that report about her 
having a lover in Boston was true or not?” she 
asked. 

“No, I have not.” I went out, shutting the door 
with violence. Now 1 half wished I was not going 
to ride with Miss Grace, I felt sufficient bitterness 
to make me wretched all the afternoon. Banishing 
with an effort the gloom from my face, I greeted 
Miss Grace in my usual manner, only somewhat 
more constrained. But the quiet geniality, the 
sweet grace of her appearance charmed away my 
reserve. For these few hours, at least, I would be 
happy. 

The air had been growing colder and colder—the 
snow creaked under the sleigh; but after an hour’s 
sitting by the warm fireside of our friends in M—, 
and an addition of extra wraps, we started home 
with no fear of the cold. 

A gray vapor was rising in the west, and gradually 


go every Sunday, for Miss Grace would be sure to be | Grace,” I said, “for to a child of the sunny East this 
there with Mrs. Thaxton. In the morning I was | must be almost unendurable.” 


voice from under her mufflings, “I should think this 
grand. 
snow storm is still a novelty to me.” 


was fast coming, and a furious northeast snow storm 
seemed commencing, but what I began really to fear 
was the intensity of the cold. I urged my horse till 
he flew over the snowy road,—but it seemed a long 
way home. I thought of returning, and passing the 
night in M—, and mentioned my thought to Miss 
Grace, 
distance, for she said: 


should be able to do battle with him again.” 


“Callall your fortitude, all your endurance, Miss 


“If I were only warm,” she replied, in a smothered 
“You see it’s beginning to snow, and a 


I could not feel as cheerful as she spoke. Night 


Ido not think she had a correct idea of the 


“As you please—but I should feel very much as 
if we had surrendered to the Storm-King, and I neve 


Night and the storm came on apace. My horse 
began to lag through the thick coming snow. We 
had reached that part of our journey where there 
were no houses. Lonely pasture lands or woods 
stretched away on either side. Now we were ina 
little sheltered valley, then up again on the windy hill. 
The cold was intense. I began to fear it myself, and 
feel it, too, accustomed as I was to its intensity. My 
hands were almost senseless; I beat them against 
the side of the sleigh, for I could not tell whether I 
held the lines or not. Miss Grace had been silent for 
a long time. I bent down toward her. She raised 
her eyes to mine. 

“feared you might be feeling the effects of this 
cold,” I said. ‘ How does it affect you?” 

“ Very strangely,” she said slowly, in a low voice. 
“Itis harder to bear than I thought; but I don’t 
suffer so much as I did.” 

Her words pierced my heart like a knife. I threw 
my arm about her; 1 drew her close to me. 

**Miss Grace, rouse yourself! O, for God’s sake, 
do not yield to that feeling of rest, and peace that is 
coming to you! Itis death. Throw it from you!” 
Her head sank on my shoulder; her breath sighed 
over my face, and thrilled me even then. 

“O, it is sweet! Let me sleep!’’ she murmured. 
Would she sleep to death in my arms? But she 
must live, if not for me, for the man whom she 
might bless with her love. 

Half benumbed myself, I seemed to possess not 
half my usual power. What could Ido in battle 
against that insidious foe? I rudely withdrew my 
arm, I pulled her gloves from her hands, and roughly 
rubbed the tender fingers with snow; the severe fric- 
tion caused some pain, and brought some animation 
to her face, as I could tell by the voice in which she 
“Ts this feeling which I experience dangerous, Mr. 
Lyons?” 

“It is the sleep of death!” I said, with my soul in ° 
my voice. ‘‘ As you love life, as you value the happi- 
ness of those who love you, rouse yourself. Stand up 
in the sleigh, stamp your feet, swing your arms. Do 
not keep still.” : 
She obeyed me; the first moment caused an excla- 
mation of pain, but for a moment I would not let her 
desist. She sat down. 

“Mr. Lyons.” Her voice was faint and low. I 
bent my head to hear. ‘ Unless we can reach shelter 
soon, I shall be obliged to yield. It is really beyond 
my endurance.” 

I could not speak; my heart was weeping tears of 
blood. I could have offered her the libation of my 
life, could that have mitigated the agony I knew she 
was suffering. I remembered the log cabin of a wood 
cutter and his wife. I had seen it perched upon the 
side of one of these hills. I had watched for it ever 
since having entered upon the deserted road. I 
knew that, unless a light burned within I could not 
find it; even then it might be doubtful. I thought 
that, notwithstanding my efforts which I did not for 
one instant remit, if I did not soon find shelter, Miss 
Grace would yield to the cold fiend that sought her. 
Her vigorous will could not long sustain the attacks 
upon a frame always unused to cold. 

My straining eyes were at last rewarded by the 
faint glimmer of a light through the storm. Fiercely, 
impatiently, I urged my tired horse up to the door. 
With Miss Grace in my arms I tried toenter. At 
first the inmates were startled by my imperative 
summons, but in a moment they unbarred the door 
revealing the ruddy glow of the fire within. Motion- 
less, senseless, I laid Runee on the wooden settle, 
where the yellow light played over her ice cold face. 

The woman who had weleomed us understood the 
treatment needed, to restore animation to the almost 
pulseless form. She had a fire built in the inner 
room, and took Runee there. All night she watched 
and worked, and when morning came, the smile in 
the languid eyes of her patient would have rewarded 
hours of even greater anxiety. 

Early in the morning I rode home, to tell the story. 
to the fearing ones, who had waited through the 
dark hours for us. 

Two or three months after that fearful night, I 
stood alone with Runee in the little parlor at Deacon 
Thaxton’s. I stood holding her hands in mine, look- 
ing down at eyes that shone sweet and humid 
through tears which were not of sorrow. 

“And the absent lover is a myth,” I said. 

“Yes, and always was.” 

‘But the present one—” 

“You know; I have told you; the present one has 
my love.” 





overspreading the sky; a biting wind from the north- 








Who is she?” 


words and smile of Runee Grace. But how could I 
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east swept over the road, cold and merciless. It | sure. 


And with the love of Runee Grace my happiness is 











































































[Written for The Flag ere Union.} 
DO THEY THINK OF USP 


Rk. B. EDSON. 





What do they say of us soldiers— 
The women who wait at home ? 

Do they think of us still more fondly, 
‘The farther away we roam ? 

Or do they, amid new pleasures, 
Forget the willing right arm, 

Which braves all peril and danger, 
That they may be kept from harm ? 


Do they think of us mid their pleasures ? 

Do they care for us mid their cares ? 
Do they speak of us at the fireside ? 

Do they mention us in their prayers ? 
Do they miss a form from the altar, 

And a voice from the village choir? 
Are there vacant seats at the table, 

And beside the wintry fire ? 


I know we are rude, rough fellows, 
Taking us as we go; 
With sin and temptation about us, 
We are none too pure, | know, 
For learning the arts and graces, 
The camp is a sorry place; 
But it 's something to stand without filnching, 
And calmly look Death in the facet 


No marvel in faces and manners, 
A roughness and hardness lurk : 
This grasping and throttling Treason, 
Is not the daintiest work! 
For the nation's defence and honor, 
Qur lives are the fearful price,— 
1 say it not in complaining, 
It is worth the sacrifice ; 


But only that it may remind you, 
In your homes of plenty and ease, 
Of the perils the soldier dareth, 
That you be secure in these. 
But O, how ‘twould lighten our burdens, 
To know that through good, and through ill, 
You love us in spite of our errors, 
And care for us tenderly still. 





(Written for the Flag of our Union.) . 


MISS VASCOUR’S LOVER. 
BY AMANDA 

**So Miss Vascour hasa lover,” said Fred. ‘* Where 
did she find him?” 

“In a hogshead,” I replied, soberly. 

“ What?” 

“In a hogshead.” 

“1 asked you where Miss Vascour found her lover.” 

* And I repeat that she found him in a hogshead.” 

Fred ceased twirling the golden tassels of an azure 
velvet smoking cap, poised upon his finger tips, and 
looked at me in unmitigated surprise. 

* What do you mean, you absurd woman?” he said. 

The compliment did not move me. It was not a 
novelty. 

* Just what I say.” 

“Then there must be a story to tell. Just bring 
that cushion for my fvot, and let’s have it—that’s a 
darling.” 

There’s no harm in saying that Fred’s coaxing is 
irresistible; for the dear fellow is my brother, and 
since he came home from the war, consecrated by 
the bloody baptism of Chickamauga and Stone river, 
he had become doubly our hero, and the whole fum- 
ily had resolved itself into a committee of ways and 
means to promote his pleasure, 

I was the self-constituted story-teller. Coming 
home eyery Saturday from Mrs, Forsyth’s boarding 
house, I related the petty dramas that had been 
enacted under my eyes, giying what lite and reality 
I could to the dramatis persone, and only borrowing 





from imagination an occasional gleam or two of 


color. Fred said I was a perfect artist. He knew 
Helen De Ruyter, and Captain Ellingwood, and Miss 
Vascour, just as well as 1 did, and his surprise was 
quite natural when I told him that Miss Vascour— 
the dainty, high-bred creature—found her lover in 
a hogshead. 

“ Now for a romance!” and Fred established him- 
self upon his cushions, and turned his white, thin 
face towards me with an air of confident expectancy 
that it was a happiness to gratify. So I begana long 
seam, and my stury, at the same time; 

1 had been at Mrs. Forsyth’s long enough to feel 
quite at home, when, one morning, I noticed a super- 
tluous plate was upon the table, and an empty chair 
was evidently waiting for somebody. 

“Js there a new comer, Mrs, Forsyth?” cried out 


Helen De Ruyter, in that clear, imperious voiew of 


hers, 

“Yes. A Miss Vascour.” 

* And who is Miss Vascour?” 

“She is a day governess somewhere in the city,” 
replied Mrs, Forsyth, 

HOY 

Helen De Ruyter was an heiress and a belle, gave 
us the fashions, and communicated a stylish air to 
our establishment. That little interjection spoke 
volumes. 

The four clerks on the other side of the table tit- 
tered feebly, and Dr. Morrison, Miss De Ruyter’s 
special adorer, repeated in an oily tone: 

** A day governess!” 

The syllables had hardly died away on the air, be- 
fore the door opened, and a lady came in. 

* Miss Vascour!”’ pronounced our hostess, 
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faces at the table, and Mr. Deane, the lawyer, rose 
immediately, and sat Miss Vaseour’s chair in its 
place. I caught a gleam of malice in Helen De Ruy- 


ter’s wickedly beautiful gray eyes, and said to my- | 


self, ‘One enemy already.” 

It was true. She never forgave Miss Vascour that 
little involuntary attention on the part of Mr. Deane. 
The two ladies were vis-a-vis. I tried to distract 
Miss Vascour’s attention, by various small diversions. 
I gave her the sugar and cream, and helped her to 
biscuit—all in the hope that she would not notice 
Miss De Ruyter’s scorntul ignoring of her presence. 

I might have spared my strategy. The calm, proud, 
sweet face gave no recognition of any impertinence. 
I doubt if she saw the stylish figure in the showy 
morning-wrapper that faced her, Mr. Deane was 
speaking to her, and I caught the sound of her voice, 
so soft and mellow, not pitched in that high, shrill 
key so usual and so disagreeable, but musical and 
flowing, reminding one of swumer birds and all the 
sweet sounds of nature. Such a still, sweet fauce—the 
slow smiles lighting the limpid eyes betore they 
dimpled the cheeks—so full of repose, but thrilling in 
its hints of latent power, dark and clear in its color- 
ing, no brilliancy, except in the sweet lips that were 
crimson as the autumn leaf—heavy braids of black 
hair lying on the temples and outlining the low, per- 
fect forehead. A face out of'a picture, such as looks 
at you from the canvas of the early masters, who 
painted saints and madonnas—a tace too beautiful 
for earth, but not happy enough for heaven, having a 
lingering sorrow that disturbed its perfect sweetness ; 
an eagerness and repressed vehemence of nature, 
that flashed out now and then in waves of color over 
the smooth skin, or shone, diamond bright, in the 
large, beautiful eyes. 

Miss Vascour went out and in among us, reticent 
and proud, but gentle, and most grateful for any 
courtesy ; a whole winter passed before any of us knew 
her. One day—it was the last of February—I came 
home early, and going up stairs, saw that Miss Vus- 
cour’s door was ajar. 

“Wont you come in?” She looked out, a morning 
brightness suffusing her face. 

I went, of course. It was pleasant to be distin- 
guished, and 1 knew that no one in the house, except 
the maid and landlady, had ever seen the inside of 
Miss Vascour’s room. 

“You look happy,” I said. 

“Tam. I have had news from home that makes 
me glad.” 

1 looked about me. The room was like her—quiet, 
harmonious, with just a gleam of splendor. ‘Tiere 
was no clutter of bijouterie, none of the fashionable 
littering of mantel, and tables, and what-nots with 
small articles, which makes a modern parlor lok like 
atoy-shop. There were a good many books, a land- 
scape of Turner’s, a lithographed madonna and one 
or two plaster casts fruim some real statue. Then 
there was a single rose in the window, in luxuriant 
bluom, @ pot of hyacinths, that saturated the room 
with their pungent sweetness, and a vine of English 
ivy about a window, framing it in verdure, making it 
look like an opening into green, summer gardens, 
instead of the cold winter landscape which lay out- 
side the walls. 

Miss Vascour took up her work again. It was a 
little velvet sacque, which L had noticed was begin- 
ning to look frayed about the edges and detaced along 
the seams, but under her enchanting fingers it was 
undergoing a transformation into a charming basque. 

* Poor but proud, you see,” she said, smiling, as 1 
looked at her work. 

“Then you are poor!” I said, absently. 

She laughed gaily. 

* Did you think that a day governess went out 
teaching for recreation?” 

* But I should think the governess’s salary would 
make you independent,” I ventured to say. 

“Ah! if you only knew what a deal of duty it 
does—what a vast extent of surtace it is spread over.” 

I began to see how it was. 

* And what was the pleasant news from home?” I 
asked. 

A bright smile swept away the soberness which 
had come over her face. 

“Sister Isabel is going to be married, and I shall 
be wanted at home for the wedding in June,” she 
answered, 

** How many are there besides Isabel?” 

* Johnny, who is in college; Maud, a five-year-old 
baby, and mother.” 

It was a heedless question. 
instantly. 

* Father was a minister,” she sobbed. ‘He died 
last winter—you did not guess it, because we were 
too poor for me to wear mourning.” 

Ldivined the rest of the orphan’s story. I picked 
up the yelvet basque which had fallen from her hand, 
and said, while I lightly brushed its soft nap: 

“This must be an heir-loom, I am sure. It would 
cost a fortune now-a-days.” 

“It was mother’s wedding cloak. 
now. 


Give it to me 
You have made me cry, and hindered my work, 
and yet I am going to forgive you.” 

I drew a cricket near her, and looked up into her 
now smiling eyes, 

“You don’t cry often now,” I said. “You keep 
your tears in your heart, and that is what makes 
your face so pathetic sometimes.” 

** Little sorcerer! How do you know?” 

* 1t would be much better to cry and haveit over,” 
I pursued. 


“I can’t,” she answered, ‘It makes my head 





T was aware of a flash of surprise passing over the | 


OF OUR UNION. 
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wastes my time. I can’t afford toery. But Lasked | 
you in here to sing to me.’”” 

“Did you? Vllsing to you every day, if you'll let | 
me come,” I said, eagerly. 

“Will you? It isa compact, then—now sing.” 

I did sing. I searched among the dear, homely 





you to look arovid,” she sail, in an energetic whisper. 
“Why?” 
“Why?” impatiently. “Don’t you see that she is 
setting her eap for Captain Elling weal!” 
“Who” 
“Miss Vascour, of course,” and the beauty’s face 


ballads that I knew, for songs to please her; I sung | darkened. 


| 


knitting her pretty eyebrows. ‘ Well, I am good tor 
Her eyes swam | nothing at remembering figures,” and the lady push- 
. 


| interpose her tall person between him and Miss 








| 
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| assault.”” 
ache and my eyes red, so 1 don’t care to be seen, and | ‘* Pshaw! that didn’t hurt you, I know. I wanted fossil because I don’t look 


gay carols and sunny glees; I hummed sweet opera | 
airs—I tried to recall to her those exquisite songs | 
without words, in which I delighted, and at last, f 
gave her sweet hymns and stately anthems, and ten- 
der, touching prayers, that had tlowed out from some 
pure soul in music. And she listened, her hands 








| crossed in her lap, and her face like one rapt in holy 


dreams. Ll stopped, at last, for I saw her heart was | 


full. 
“Thank you—” drawing a long sigh. 
T rose. 


“Now Lam going down stairs so you can finish 
your work. But will you come down an hour betore 
dinner ?”” 

“If Tecan, but I must finish this first. Don’t you 
wish things were immortal?” she said, playfully. 

“Not quite—for then I should have to wear my 
cloak, that I late so, to the end of time. But if 1 
had a store of velvets and silks, | don’t know.” 

And so Llett her. Imet Helen De Ruyter on the 
stairs, just come out in a new toilet—a maze of 
sheeny silks and misty lace. 

“Where have you been?” she asked. 

‘In Miss Vascour’s room.” 

She curled her lip. 

* What kind of a place is it?”’ 

“One that suits her,” L said, quietly. 

Two hows atter, the parlor door opened, and Miss 
Vascour appeared iu the velvet basque. 

“O, come in,” I cried. ‘* Miss De Ruyter is gone out 
with one of her beaux, and we shall be very cosy.” 

She smoothed down her sleeves, caressingly. 

“How do you like it? All the shabbiness hidden, 
is it not, and good for another four years, at least?” 

“Charming,” I said, making the graceful figure 
revolve for my pleasure. ‘“ Now sit down, and tell 
Ine more about Isabel. We can have such a nice talk 
alone.” 

Alas for the fallacy of hwnan expectations! The 
bell rang, there was a rustle of silks in the hall, 
and I fled. It was the mother and aunt of the 
day governess’s pupils, called to patronize the young 
lady. 1 forgot my chagrin in a book, heard the bell 
ring again, dreaimily, and at last tinished my book, 
and went down stairs tifteen minutes betore dinner. 
‘There were voices in the parlor, as I paused on the 
threshold—not Dr. Morrison’s vily toues, nor yet Mr, 
Deane’s clear, incisive emphasis. 

Mrs. Forsyth came through the hall. 

“Who is here, Mrs. Forsyth?” 

“Qnily Captain Ellingwood !” 

The landlady was radiant. 

“Ql Haven’t L heard of him before?” 

“Tdare say—he is Miss De Ruyter’s special am- 
bition.” 

Ah! I remembered. Captain Ellingwood, when 
he was not at seain the Arabia, honored Mrs. For- 
syth’s house with his presence. A fastidious, unim- 
pressionable man, | was told, true as stecl and as 
gold, a hero of the nineteenth century—and a bachelor. 
Miss De Ruyter had aimed her graces in vain. Cap- 
tain Ellingwood had known her three years, and was 
still a bachelor. What wonder that Miss De Ruyter 
was indignant. I opened the door, curious to see this 
impersonation of modern chivalry. Miss Vascour 
was sitting there, and presented me, in her graceful 
way. A stately man, dignitied and noble, with 
power in every feature of the handsome face. L stole 
a look at Miss Vascour. There was a red tlush upon 
the white cheek, and a new gleam in the still, dark 
eye. Then I guessed that they had been tete-a-tete 
tor a whole hour. Not to be de trop, I took a maga- 
zine, and retired to a coxner, aud L must confess that 
the conversation went on nicely without me. Pres- 
ently Miss De Ruyter burst into the room, in a pretty 
ilutter of excitement. 

“Why, Captain Ellingwood, you have fairly stolen 
amarch upon us,” exclaimed the beauty. ‘ We did 
not expect the Arabia till the temth, and here you are 
while it is yet February? 

“You tlatter me, Miss De Ruyter. I never could 
have supposed that my coming would. be anticipated. 
The Arabia is due on the twenty-sixth, so that Lam 
really behind my time.” 

“Was it the twenty-sixth?” said Miss De Ruyter, 


ed an ottoman towards him, and sat down so as to 


Vascour. 

I watched the slow color creeping into Miss Vas- 
cour’s face, and the flash of anger in Captain Elling- 
wood’s keen eyes. He wheeled an arm-chair for- 
ward, 

‘Allow me to offer you this, Miss De Ruyter.” 

She crimsoned, bit her lip, and then after a moment’s 





delay, spread her tlowing drapery in the chair he had 
set for her. Mr. Deane came in just here, and find- 
ing an empty seat near Miss Vascour, appropriated | 
it. I watched the little seene—saw Miss De Ruyter’s | 
futile efforts to engross them both—saw Captain | 
Ellingwood’s eyes stray away from her briJiant com- | 
plexion and showy person, to rest upon Miss Vuscour’s 
pure, still face. 
Presently going out to dinner, somebody pinched 
me, | 


“Helen De Ruyter, I'll prosecute you for an 








1 looked at them. 

** He does seem to be very maach interested in her, 
certainly,” I said, maliciously. 

“You are very absurd,” she returned, angrily. 
“Do you think he would marry a mere adventuress 
as she is?’” 

“There you are mistaken, Miss De Ruyter. Miss 
Vasecour is a Bralmin of the Bralimins,” 1 said, 
coolly. ‘* The family are as proud as—” 

“They ave poor,” interrupted Miss De Ruyter. 
“But Captain Ellingwood intends to remain a bach- 
elor. You had better tell her so, sinee she seers to 
be a protege of yours.” 

“Excuse we, but had you not better tell her your- 
self? You have known him long—no one would be 
more likely te have ascertained his intentions in regard 
to marriage than Miss De Ruyter.” 

She gave me a black look, and we parted at the 
table. 

A month drifted away, and April was close by. All 
this time our drama was approaching a d t. 
Miss Vascour was lovely and ladylike, and Helen De 
Ruyter was torn with jealousy. She had surely lost 
Mr. Deane, who worshipped the very folds of Miss 
Vasecow’s dress—adored ler afar off, with a silent 
worship, which might or might not tind expres- 
sion, according as circumstances wrought, for he was 
a man of the world, acute, able and self-conscious, 
not a man to venture much, by no means a man to 
visk a deliberate offer unless he had good reason 
for thinking he showld be accepted. So it was just 
possible that after loving Miss Vascour, he might 
marry Helen De Ruyter. 

But Captain Ellingwood was of another stamp—not 
to be easily thwarted, to let anything come between 
him and Miss Vascour, if he loved her. But did he 
love her?) I was as curious about it a» Helen De 
Ruyter. 

He came into the parlor one afternoon, when I was 
sitting alone, gave a quick glance around the room, 
and sat down with a disappointed air. My wicked 
genius prompted me to tease him for a scent. 

**She isn’t here, you perceive,” 1 suid, quietly. 

“Who isn’t here?” he ret urneal, coloring a little. 

“Miss Vascour. You were looking for her, weren't 
you?” 

“How do you know?” he demanded, half-siniling. 
“Ave you a clairvoyant?” 

“One doesn’t need to be a clairvoyant to see some 
things,” I answered, audaciously, 

He bent his keen eyes upon me. 

“Whaat things, tor instance?” 

Thad made the plunge. Advance was as safe as 
retreat. 

“And then one cannot help hearing what the world 
says,”’ IL continued. 

“Mrs. Forsyth’s world, I suppose. Well! what 
does the world say?” 

He was unwinding my worsteds in some cmbarrass- 
ment, but looking rather pleased and eurious 

“The world says that Captain Ellingwood, the un- 
vanquished her of a humdred sieges, the tustidious, 
the incorrigible, is inluve with Miss Vascour.” 

He reddened a little. 

“This is what the world says.” 

“And what do you say?” he asked. 

“Jsay the world is very stupid aud foolish, as it 
always is—that with Captain. Ellingwood, admiriug 
and liking are a long way trom loving, and that while 
his intellect appreciates and his taste approves Miss 
Vascour, his heart is entixely untouched—is, indeed, 
in that callous and half’ petritied state which might 
be expected in a heart that had resisted so nany 
attacks.” 

Inan instant, I saw by the conscious look that 
overswept his fixe thut I had stated the case cor- 
rectly. 

“And suppose I adwit this hypothesis,” he said, 
smiling, “whose fault would it be, if tault there is?” 

“ Nobody's except Captain Ellingwood. Not Miss 
Vascour’s, certainly.” 

“If J were a man, T woukl fall in love with her.” 

“Would you? But thes you might not timd it 
easy to fall in love.” 

“Lwould be a man, aud not a fossil,” I cried, in- 
dignautly. 

He laughed. 

“ My dear little woman, why do you care?” 

* Because she is such a truce, sweet woman,” I sail, 
vehemently. “TL hate tosee her wasting her life in 
thankless work—working for other people aml not for 
her own.” 





“Such work brings its reward,” he said, qnietly ; 
“aud yet it issad. But there is Deaue—he is rich, 
and will marry her by-and-by.” 

I gave him a sharp look. Nothing bat simple 
friendliness in his tice. 

“T don’t know that it would please me. Can he 
love her enough? , she uceds—she ought to have 
80 muuch.” 

He looked surprised at my enthusiasm. 

“A man would be a villain, to marry Miss Vascour 
without loving ner. She is very graceful and lovely 
—very good, too, a8 I believe,’ he replied, with quiet 
gravity. 

“Good! Captain Ellingwood, I see that she does 
not show herself to you as she does to me.” 

“ Doesn’t she? Then it is hardly fiir to call me a 
at her through your eyes.” 
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“ Porgive me, Captain Ellingwood, 1 was vexed oy 

Be ene y | ‘ 

because vou wouldn't praise hor” — 


+2 will praise her as mitch as yor Uke Do vou 
ever think ef her ws a dove, When vot sew her? Some 
thing fh the grace of her miavemonts, In the soft, | mor 
delicate colors ahe always Wears, but More, T think, Tadeo 
in the exquisite precision of everything about her, “th 
her dainty niceness of apparel, in the charming Den 
smoothness of her plumaye—if E may so apeak— | W 
remind me of the doves.” Iitee 

“O, Captain Ellingwood, if yor are ever really in full 
love, Way T be there te see,” Tsail, laughingly. us 

“L bide my time. But how can you finey Miss) Dasa 
Vasvour among any tough surronndings--at sea in ih 
a storm, for example, or ot et doors in a high ig 


wind?” 

“Tsaw her come tr the other day—there was a) 
pertect gale in the street—but her plumage, as you 
call it, Was entirely unrated. ¢ should have been ie -v 
: wh 


blown to shreds.’ 
He smiled, | lik 
« Justas d shoul have thought, Now can you | ‘ 
Imagine a reugh fellow like me laying claim to mitch ' 
Don't yorrsee she was mrede for | oT 


adelicate creature? 
the quiet places of the world, where the wind does \ 
not blow; for the luxurious fireside, where all her | m: 
graces would be at homo, and in harmony withevery ) sa! 
thing around her? But my wife must have some- |) | 
thing of the gipsey element.” ° leh 
“Ah? Captain Ellingwood, that shows you don't f 
know Miss Vascour, after all, Tcould tell you things | 
—but I shall not—you shall find them out for your- | c0 
self.” | 
«ZT will tey; but, meanwhile, T think Mr. Deane | w 
will carry away tho prize.” | lo 
“T hope he will, and that you will repent when it | 8] 
is too late.” | 
“True feminine cruelty,” he said, and I left him, | “ 
halfangry. h 
As L turned to go cut, Helen De Ruyter crossed the | n 
balcony in tront of the parlor windows, She came | P 
into the hall, her black eyes glittering like diamonds, 
and her cheeks a-flame,. 1 \ 
“What have you and Captain Ellingwood been | I 
| talking about so long? Here have T been haunting | a 
the baleony and dining-room alternately, for a halt) f 
hour, because Katrine said you two were tete-a-tote | t 


| 
| 
} 


in the parlor. What were you talking about? Plot- | | 

ting treason, or—ah, T have it—match-making!” \« 
“We were talking about Miss Vascour,” I sail, | . 

quietly. | 


She gave a quick start. 

« And what did he say? He's too wise to fall into 
your snare, ma chere, Captain Ellingwood is not a 
marrying man,” 

“So you told me before.” 

” Wasn't Tright? Did you ask him? 
he sav?” she demanded, breathlessly. 

“1 really must refer you to the gentleman him- | 
self,” L said, as 1 broke away from her, and ran up! 

airs. 

‘e he did not love Miss Vasrour, aftor all. Ifow 
provoking! My eastle in the air was only the base- 
less fabric of a vision. It was a great pity. He 
would never find any one lovelier, or more noble, and 
was I mistaken in thinking that Miss Vascour re- 
garded him with favor? 

Something in her manner, a new softness in her 
always gentle ways, some new fevling shining in her 
face, and bestowing a swecter beauty—these things I 
had noticed, and set down to Captain Elling woods 


What did | 








account, 

That afternoon, I was returning home through one 
of the quiet streets, and came tpon Miss Vascour and 
Mr. Deane, walking so slowly, that 1 could searecly 
avoid overtaking them, She started, as 1 came up, 
and turned towards me a pale, agitated fare. 

“J—Lam going down this way, Mr. Deane,” 
she put a fluttering hand upon mine, and drew me 
down into another street. 

Mr. Deane went straight forward, giving a little 
sharp nod, as we left him, but not glaneing at us, 


> and 
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Dee “Now, Miss Vascour, whit have you been wayins 
| &\ to Mr. Deane?” IT began, but her answer—almost : 
| “ae 


“Don't! L am inexpressibly pained. Don’t as! 
me anything, dear. 
f H We had an hour before dinner, and I suggested 


quick walk ont toward the country. She cangh 


o | sob—sobered me, in a moment, 
£ 
2 | 


| 
| eagerly at the proposal, and we went on for a ha! 
{ hour, without speaking. We climbed a height, 4 
| last, and the city lay behind us, an inlet of the har 
bor at our feet, and far away, the gray sea. A wil 
March wind was sweeping over hill, and the san swar 
in red, angry clonds. We stopped, catching a quic' 
breath, and holding our cloaks fast. 

« Ah, 1 wish we could conquer everything in life 
easily as we can outwalk and withstand this ru 
| March wind,” she said, while the wind roared ar 


| whistled around us, 


| | “Our own wayward hearts, do you mean?” 
| She looked at me suddenly, while the beautif 
4 eyes filled. 
34) “0, Alice, do you think mine is a wayward hear! 
fs 1 hope not-—I hope Tam not ungratefal or nnapp 
Ww ciative—but I must be true,” she sald, w ith emoti 
iy “ And so you felt compelled to say #9 to Mr. Dear 


It isa pity, for I believe he loves you truly.” 

A look crossed her face, as if the words hurt her 
“Yon would not say so if you knew how far I 
from thinking I could ever care forhim. It woul 
impossible—quite impossible,” she added, sex min 

speak more to herself than me. 
“And yet Mr. Deane is an honorable man, cle 
polished, and making his way in the world.” 
She moved uneasily. 
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| you to look arowmdl,” she said, in an energetic whisper. 
“Why?” 
let “Why?” impatiently. “Don’t you see that she is 
setting her eap for Captain Ellingwood!” 
“Who” 
rely “Miss Vascour, of course,” and the beauty’s face 
~ ung | darkened. 
era | I looked at them. 
ongs | “He does seem to be very mach interested in her. 
%. 2 | certainly,” I said, maliciously. ‘ 
en- “You are very absurd,” she returned, angrily. 
ome | “Do you think he would marry a mere wlventuress 
nds | as she is?’ 
holy | ‘There you are mistaken, Miss De Ruyter. Miss 
was | Vascour is a Brahmin of the Bralinins,” I said, 
coolly. “The family are as proud as—” ; 
“They ave poor,” interrupted Miss De Ruyter. 
“But Captain Ellingwood intends to remain a bach- 
nish | elor. You had better tell her 80, since she seers to 
vcfore | be a protege of yours.” 
“Excuse me, but had you not better tell her your- 
you | self? You have known him long—no one would be 
. more likely to have ascertained his intentions in regard 
r my | to marriage than Miss De Ruyter.” 
tifl She gave me a black look, and we parted at the 
table. 
\ the A month drifted away, and April was close by. All 
4 of} this time our drama was approaching a denouement, 
Miss Vascour was lovely and ladylike, aud Helen De 
Ruyter was torn with jealousy. She had surely lost 
Mr. Deane, who worshipped the very tolds of Miss 
Vascowr’s dress—adored ler afar otf, with a silent 
worship, which might or might not tind expres- 
, sion, according as circumstances wrought, for he was 
. Miss | a man of the world, acute, able and self-conscious, 
hot a man to venture much, by no means a man to 
1e out | tisk a deliberate offer unless he had good reason 
cy.” for thinking he showld be accepted. So it was just 
possible that after loving Miss Vascour, he might 
dden, | marry Helen De Ruyter. j 
cr" But Captain Ellingwood was of another stamp—not 
ligure | to be easily thwarted, to let anything come between 
ad tell | him and Miss Vascour, if he loved her. But did he 
vetalk | love her? I was as curious about it as Helen De 
Ruyter. 
The He came into the parlor one aftemmoon, when I was 
‘ hall, | sitting alone, gave a quick glance around the room 
if the and sat down with a disappointed air. My wicked 
young | getlus prompted me to tease him for a scent. 
e bell “She isn’t here, you perceive,” I said, quietly 
‘ book, rs Who isn’t here?” he returned, coloring a little. 
oe wa Vascour. You were looking for her, weren’t 
et Mr, ** How do you know2” he d led, half-smnili 
“Ave you a clairvoyant?” ‘ = 
“One doesn’t need to be a clairvoyant to see so 
things,” I answered, audaciously. - 
He bent his keen eyes upon me, 
“What things, tur instance?” 
aii we made the plunge. Advance was as safe as 
“And then one ¢: ) ri ths 
‘, when | says,” L om 2 ua si i laaiatieni 
3. For- “Mrs. Forsyth’s wi yi 
unim- | does the —— ee Te mee 
and as He was unwinding my worsteds in some embarrs 
achelor. | ment, but looking rather pleased and curivus. ae 
Cap- “The world says that Captain Ellingwood, the un- 
‘nd was | vanquished hero of a huwdred sieges ‘ee thstidious. 
Ruyter | the incorrigible, is inlove with Miss Vascour i. 
see this He reddened a little. : 
vascour} “This is what the world says.” 
rracetul “And what do you say?” he asked. 
ey With “ sax the world is very stupid and foolish, as it 
I stole | always is—that with Captain Ellingwood pn ri ; 
sh upon | and liking are a long Way trou loving, and that while 
Ul, dark his intellect appreciates and his taste approves Mi " 
v-artete Vascour, his heart is entirely untouched—is rt 7: 
. Maga- - that callous and halt’ petritied state which shades 
Wess tha 2 expected in ¢ Ba 
. Ms . — in a heart that had resisted so lnany 
t pretty In an instant, I saw by the conscious lok that 
overswept his tie thi d 
sing eae rt e that I had stated the case cor- 


We did 


‘you are | snuiling, 





| “And Suppose Tadmit this hypothesis,” he sai 
ns whose fault would it be, if tault there is?” 
Nobody’s except Captain Ellingwood. Not Miss 


ev could | Vascour’s, certainly.” 


iipated, 
tat Lam 


Ruyter, 
ood tor 
ly push- 
so as to 
id Miss 


ss Vas- 
Elling- 
tir for- 


or? 
ment’s | 
the had | 
id find- 
‘priated | 
tuyter’s 
Captain | 
ut Come | 
ascour’s | 
| 


pinched | 
for an | 


wanted 


“a I a aman, T wowkl fall in love with her.” 
“Would you? But then you mig at 2 tits nl 
easy to fall in love.” ' aii a 

“I would be a man, aud x i 

F Mot a ” LT erie 
dignautly. ’ ete SH 

He laughed. 

“My dear little woman, why do yor care?” 

“ Because she is such a true 
vehemeutly. “ L hate to see 
thankless work—working 
her own.” 

. “Sueh work brings its reward,” he said, qnietly ; 
aul yet itissad. But there is Deane—he is rich, 
and will marry her by-and-by.” j 

I gave him a sharp look, Nothi 
¥ ' a shi . thing bat si 
friendliness in his tice. a 

“TV don’t know that it would please me. C€ 
love her enough ‘ 
so much.” 

He looked surprised at my enthusiasm. 

“A man would be 
without loving her. She is very graceful and lovely | 
—Very good, too, as I believe,’ he re 
gravity. 

“Good! Captain Ellingwood, I does 

‘ » I see that she 

as show herself to you as she does to me.” 
“ * Docen tshe? Then it is hardly thir to call me a 
ossil because I don’t look at her through your eyes.’” 


» SWeet woman,” T said, 
her wasting her lite in 
for other people and not for 


‘an he 
2 O, she ueeds—she ought to have 


plied, with quiet 






































“Forgive me, Captain Ellingwood, 1 was vexed} “Ttis this very polish—this superficial smoothness | It was from the basement. 
| that repels me.” bled over the honsemaid in the doorway. 
“For pity’s sake, Ellen, what és the matter?” going to say just what I please.” 


because you wouldn't praise her” 
“Vowill praise her as much as you like, Do you | 
ever think of her as a dove, wien vor see her? Some- 


“What would you have?” 


“ Something higher and sterner, no matter if it were 
| 


thing fn the gtace of her mavements, In the soft, | more rough. If one were strong and trte and brave, | 


delicate colors she always Wears, but more, T think, | Ldowt think f should miss those exterior refinements | Ucan’t get him out, and he'll be drounded intirely, | 


URE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
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“Och,” screamed the girl, wringing her hands, 
it’s little Patrick that's fell into the hogshead, and 


in the exquisite precision of everything about her, | —those conventional graces that do so much for Mr. ‘ and his mother left himin my care, the day. Och, 


her dainty niceness of apparel, in the charming | I 
smoothness of her plumaye—if [ may so speak— ! 
remind me of the doves.” 
“QO, Captain Ellingwood, if you aro ever really in| f 
love, may I be there te see,” Lsaid, laughingly. | 


“Tbide my time. But how can you fancy Miss | I said, 


Jasvottr anong any rough surroundings--at sea in | 


a storm, tor example, or out ef doors in a high | place which T indicated, 


wind?” | 
“Lsaw her come M® the other day—there was a | 
pertect gale in the street—but her plumage, as you | 


call it, was entirely anraftied. Z should have been | —waiting for some repairs, I think, T have a sister | 1 


blown to shreds,” 

He smiled. 

* Justas I should have thought. Now can you | 
imagine a reugh fellow like me laying claim to sttch | 
adelicate creature? Don't you see she was nuude for | 
the quiet places of the world, where the wind does | 
not blow; for the luxurious fireside, where all her | 
graces would be at home, and in harmony with every | 
thing around her? But my wife must have some- | 
thing of the gipsey element.” | 

“Ah! Captain Ellingwood, that shows you don’t | 
know Miss Vascour, after all, I could tell you things 
—but I shall not—you shall tind them out for your- | 
self.” 

“Twill tery; but, meanwhile, I think Mr. Deane 
will carry away tho prize.” 

“7 hope he will, and that you will repent when it 
is too late.” 

“True feminine cruelty,” he said, and I left him, 
half angry. 

As I turned to go out, Helen De Ruyter crossed the 
balcony in front of the parlor windows. She came 
into the hall, her black eyes glittering like diamonds, 
and her cheeks a-flame, 

“What have you and Captain Ellingwood been 
talking about so long? Here have L been haunting 
the baleony and dining-room alternately, for a half 
hour, because Katrine said you two were tete-a-tete 
in the parlor, What were you talking about? Plot- 
ting treason, or—ah, L have it—match-making!” 

“We were talking about Miss Vascour,” I said, 
quietly. 

She gave a quick start. 

*« And what did he say? He’s too wise to fill into 
your snare, ma chere. Captain Ellingwood is not a 
marrying man.” . 

“So you told me before.” 

_@ Wasn't Lright? Did you ask him? What did 
he say?” she demanded, breathlessly. 

“T really must refer you to the gentleman him- 
self,” Lsaid, as 1 broke away from her, and ran up 
stairs, 

So he did not love Miss Vascour, after all. How 
provoking! My castle in the air was only the base- 
less fabric of a vision. It was a great pity. He 
would never find any one levelier, or more noble, and 
was I mistaken in thinking that Miss Vascour re- 
garded him with favor? 

Something in her manner, a new softness in her 
always gentle ways, some new feeling shining in her 
face, and bestowing a swecter beauty—these things I 
had noticed, and set down to Captain Elling wood’s 
account, 

That afternoon, I was returning home through one 
of the quiet streets, and came tpon Miss Vascour and 
Mr. Deane, walking so slowly, that I could scarcely 
avoid overtaking them. She started, as 1 came up, 
and turned towards me a pale, agitated face. 

“I—Lam going down this way, Mr. Deane,” and 
she put a fluttering hand upon mine, and drew me 
down into another street. 

Mr. Deane went straight forward, giving a little, 
sharp nod, as we left him, but not glancing at us. 

* Now, Miss Vascour, what have you been saying 
to Mr. Deane?” I began, but her answer—alhnost a 
sob—sobered me, in a moment, 

“Don’t! I am inexpressibly pained. Don’t ask 
me anything, dear. 

We had an hour before dinner, and I suggested a 
quick walk out toward the country. She caught 
eagerly at the proposal, and we went on for a half 
howr, without speaking. We climbed a height, at 

last, and the city lay behind us, an inlet of the har- 

bor at our feet, and far away, the gray sea. A wild 

March wind was sweeping over hill, and the san swam 

in red, angry clouds. We stopped, catching a quick 

breath, and holding our cloaks fast. 
* Ah, L wish we could conquer everything in life as 
easily as we can outwalk and withstand this rude 


> 











a villain, to marry Miss Vascour | | 













March wind,” she said, while the wind roared and 
whistled around us, 
“Our own wayward hearts, do you mean?” 
She looked at me suddenly, while the beautiful 


! like that?” I said, gaily, as we started homeward, 


Jeane.” 
Whom was she thinking of? @r was it only an 


! whina, whina!” jh 


Tran past her to the kitchen door, but Miss Vas- | 


| Hert? She was looking down towards the harbor | cour was there before me. The hogshead was sunk | le 
hall of ships at unchor.” | in the ground, nearly to its top—and poor Patrick's | least. “ Engaged! Then it is all over.” 


“That is the Arabia, Captain Elling wooud’s vessel,” | little, white face was disappearing under the cold, | 


| 


Her free kindled, and her enger eyes sought the | s 


“Yes, He has lain a long time in the harbor, now | 


| who goos to sea with her husband, How would you | from her hands, ghastly, cold and stark, his reddish 
| curls dripping with water, and all the light gone out 


| 
“ Cela depend!” she answered, blushing. ri 


“Upon the sailor, T styppose,” Lreturned, laughing. | arms. 


“But it would be a dolefl lite for me.” | 


“ft don't know—I love the sea, and if my love and | forgiving me for letting the swate child go and get 


my life were there, I should prefer it to land,” she | ¢ 
said, softly. 
“PN tell Captain Ellingwood that,” I began, mis- | 
chievously. 
She turned a perfectly white, frightened face on me. 
“Ah, forgive me!” T cried in’ remorse. 
could you think T was in earnest?” 


looking at me suspiciously, accepted his fate, and | 
spent his evenings teaching Miss De Ruyter chess. | 
That was hor unfailing resource. Every gentleman | 
who came to the house, had the honor of teaching | 
her that intricate game, but notwithstanding her | 
numerous instructors, she never seemed to make any | 
progress. | 
At the end of that week came Easter Sunday. Miss | 
Vascour came down to breakfast, looking, as Mrs, | 
Forsyth said, as if she had been dreaming of. the | 
angels. Her morning face was always beautifui, so | 
full of peaceful sunshine—a light, too still and pure 

to be called brightness, looking out of the limpid | 
brown eyes, and lingering in the tender dimples and | 
curves of her sweet mouth. 

“Will you go to church with me this morning?” | 
she said, in a low tone, as we satat breakfast. ‘It is 
Easter, you know.” 

“Yes, I will go. Have you an offering for the 

altar?” 

*“J’m afraid only avery poor one.” 

Captain Ellingwood’s keen eyes were upon us, and 

it was not favorable to close confidence. He came 

beside us, as we went out together. 

« Will you let me go with you, this morning? You 

ought to indemnify me in some way for the past 

week,” he said, detaining us. 

Miss Vascour threw the reply upon me, and stood | 
still, stroking little Patrick’s curls. | 
Patrick O'Mahoney was a little blossom ofa boy, 
the pride and delight of the cook’s warm, Trish heart. 
The little fellow clung to Miss Vascour’s dress, and 
laid his round face in its folds, quite in awe of the 
grave captain, who watched him with a smile, that 
was half surprise, half pleasure. 

“1s it because it is Easter that you are so—what | 
shall I call it, Miss Vascour—tolerant of that little } 
specimen of the canaille?” said the captain. “TI 
never could have thought of Miss Vascourand a little 


| 


| Mother have pity!” cried the poor girl. 


“ How | cireumnavigating the hogshead in the utmost per- 
{ plexity and consternation. ‘“O, Mrs. Forsyth, take | leans his head on my shoulder and weeps for her, 
I was punished by seeing her particularly reserved | the child, and let Ellen run quickly for the doctor. | that perhaps—if I should die—he would weep for m 


with him fora whole week, and the captain, after | There’s not a moment to be lost.” 


! dark water for the last time. Before I could think or | “what do you mean? Do you want me to be an 
old maid all my days? Here is a gentleman every 
| ery around her, put her small hands upon the edge | way calculated to make me happy. Why do you look 
“Do you know he goes to sea in another month?” | of the hogshead, and gently and easily lowered her- | 80?” 

“No! Does he?” the color vanishing from her face. | selfinto it. She stooped to find the child, the water 
rippling around her neck, and saturating her braids. 


peak, Miss Vascour had gathered her flowing drap- | 


na moment she had lifted him out, and I took him 


of his pretty blue eyes. Ellen caught him from my 
“Och, my darlint, will his mother ever be after 


lrownded? Och, woe’s me, woe’s me, woe’s me. Holy 











iverybody seemed suddenly to appreciate that fact, | 


| and hurried away in different directions. I turned | getting soft, besides being insane. All this is a problem 


to Miss Vascour. 

“ How am I ever to get out?” she said, dolefully. 

The cold water was around her shoulders, and her 
teeth were chattering. 

“Tf you could put something in here that I could 
step up upon,” she said, half crying, as the excite- 
ment died away. 

I ran into the house, encountering Captain Elling- 
wood in the passage, coming in with grave, inquiring 
looks, that seemed to ask what all this hubbub was 
about. With true feminine instinct, I cried: 

«O, Captain Ellingwood, come and take her out.” 

T led the way back, swiftly, and the captain follow- 
ed, only understanding that his services were needed. 
The situation was ludicrous. It would be quite im- 
possible to do justice to the astonishment in Captain 
Ellingwood’s face. I laughed merrily. 

“Don’t laugh,” cried Miss Vascour, piteously, and 
withashiver. “ I know I look absurd, but I’m so cold.” 

“ Little Patrick fell in, and she took him out. He | 
would have been drowned,” I said to the captain. 

He stooped—a little hand was laid upon cach of his { 
shoulders, and he lifted her out, tenderly, setting her 
down upon terra sirma, and looking at her, as she 
stood there, pale and beautiful, and wet as an occan 
nymph, with eyes that were strangely soft, I think 
he took her into his heart at that moment. 

“ Poor little dove!” he said. 

A flush crept slowly into her white checks. 

“ Her plumage is sadly ruffled this time,” I said. 

“Well! There has been quite a scene,” said Helen 

De Ruyter, entering upon the stage. “But your 
dress is ruined,” she added, surveying Miss Vascour. 
“There might be a worse wreck,” said the captain. 

Helen looked at him sharply. 

I drew Miss Vascour away. By-and-by, word came 
that Patrick was restored. There was no church-go- 











Irish boy in the same connection.” 


“T don’t know what strange fancy you may have 
about me, Captain Ellingwood, but little Patrick and 
I have always been very good friends.” 

“What would you think if you were told that she 
washes his fae mornings, and tidies him for break- 
fist?” I said, abruptly. 

Captain Ellingwood lifted his eyebrows, playfully 
exaggerating his astonishment, and just then Mr. 
Deane passed through the hail, on his way out, closing 
the door after him, with emphasis, and so we parted. 

An hour afterward, Miss Vascour ran up to my 
dormitory, on the floor above her own, and tapped 
atthe door. Her hands were full of flowers, when 
I opened it—violets, blue and white and odorous as if 
they had all winter been hoarding up sweetness ; some 
sprays of fern thrown into relief, and a few pendent 
wreaths of the mitchella intertwined. 

“ My Easter offering,” she said, with aradiant face. 

“Captain Ellingwood sent them?” 

She nodded, smilingly. 

«You are all ready for church?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

She retreated a step, whirling around in graceful 
sport. 

“My new dress, you see. How do you like it?” 

* Perfect.” 





eyes filled. 


ciative—but I must be true,” she said, with emotion, 


It is a pity, for I believe he loves you truly.” 
A look crossed her tace, as if the words hurt her, 


speak more to herself than me. 


polished, and making his way in the world.” 
She moved uneasily. 


“ And so you felt compelled to say sv to Mr, Deane. | wood say? 


“ You would not say so if you knew how far I am | 
from thinking I could ever care forhim. It would be | 
impossible—quite impossible,” she added, seeming to 


“Q, Alice, do you think mine is a wayward heart? | of glossy hair to the sweeping folds of the pretty 
I hope not—I hope fam not ungratefl or unappre- | poplin, everything was comme i/ faut. 


“Dove-colored, too! What will Captain Elling- 


o» 


“What?” in surprise. 

“Run down stairs now, and don’t disturb me. V’ll 
call for you when I’m ready.” 

She went down, singing a hymn. 

T heard the low music, as I proceeded with my 


| toilet. Suddenly a loud shriek broke upon the Sabbath | 
“ And yet Mr. Deane is an honorable man, clever, | stillness of the house—another and another, I rushed 


| out, trembling. Miss Vascour ran down stairs before 
| me, with the speed of the wind. Another shriek. 


The white hand moved rather restlessly among the | 
reddish curls on the little, uneasy head, as she said: | tion, She did not go down to dinner, but in the 
! 


It was an exquisite toilet, From the smooth braids | 


ing that day. I treated Miss Vascour as unmercifully 
as if I had been educated in a hydropathic institu- 


evening Captain Ellingwood came to her door. The 
little parlor smiled its prettiest for him, and Miss Vas- 


I fled thither, and stum- ! Hester Burke! Ifyou are older and wiser—and I don't 
| believe you are the latter—you are my sister, and ’'m 


—Hester, do you love Mr. Thurlow?” 


thy of his love. I tell you, May,” continued Hester, 
“ He isn’t drowned,” cried Miss Vascour, from her | with aremarkable burst of confidence for her, * L have 
| hogshead. Don’t you see he can’t be? O, Mrs. For- | never experienced more blissful moments than when 
syth!”) That lady had rushed to the rescue, and was | Rolf Thurlow talks to me of Eliza. I know he loved 
her—I know he loves me; and I think, when he 


| several months. Then, you know, he met pretty 


“ Free your mind, my dear,” said Hester, kindly. 
“Don’t be angry,” said May, # little gentler, * but 


“If Ldid not love him, I should not be engaged to 
im,” replied Hester, calmly. 

“ Engaged!” exclaimed her sister, with a despairing 
wok that the radiant firelight could not frighten in the 


“ You silly child,” interposed Hester, half-provoked, 


“T don’t like him,” pouted May. 

“Isn't he good?” 

No answer. 

“Isn't he good-looking?” 

“Yes, but he’s a widower.” 

“Tsn’t he rich?” 

“ He’s a widower I tell youl” 

“He loves me—” 

“ And he loved his dear Eliza once.” 

“So did I,” said Hester, earnestly. “She was wor- 


» 9 
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“Very likely—on some other girl's shoulder said 
May, with flashing eyes. ‘¢O, Hester Burke, you are 


to me.” 

“What is the problem, my dear?” asked Dr. Burke, 
entering the room at this moment. He was a mild- 
faced, solemn old gentleman, with sympathy and 
appreciation for everything good in the world, except- 
ing a joke. “Tell me your problem, my child,” 
repeated the good doctor, “ perhaps I can solve it for 
you. Let me take your arithmetic.” 

“T don’t think it is in my arithmetic,” laughed May. 
“T can state it, father. {f two make one how many do 
three make?” 

“My dear,” said her father, gravely, “ that is non- 
sense.” 

“So I think, father; but 7 didn’t make it up. Per- 
haps, if I illustrate, you'll understand it better. You 
remember Cousin Sam, who married Julia Carnes? 
Everybody said it was a perfect match, They were 
very happy, and the twain were one as truly as hus- 
band and wife could be. But, at the end of a year, 
Julia took a prevailing fever and died in a few days. 
Her last words to Tom were, ‘Meet me in heaven.’ 
Poor Sam was heart-broken, and inconsolable for— 





Martha Bond. Everybody liked her, to be sure, but 
she was entirely different from Julia; and T must say 
I was shocked when I heard that Sam had married 
her. I had no idea that he could love another, and a 
speedy divorce was the mildest disaster I predicted. 
However, I was wrong. Sam was devoted and happy 
as he ever was with Julia, and there wasn’t a pleas- 
anter home in all Michigan than theirs. In just a 
year death came again. This time, poor Sam was the 
victim. During a long illness, Martha nursed him 
with the utmost tenderness, and he repayed it with 
equal love and gratitude; but when he died he spoilt 
it all.” 

“My child, is that a proper expression?” interposed 
Dr. Burke, mildly. 

“T leave it to your judgment, father,” replied May. 
“When he was dying there was no word or look for 
the weeping Martha, but looking up, with a most 
radiant expression, he said, ‘I come to meet you, Julia.’ 





cour was lovely in the languor that followed upon the 
After a time, I discreetly 


| morning’s excitement. 
withdrew. 
May morning, Miss Vascour stood in my door—her 
face aglow, and her heart’s scent shining out of her 
‘happy eyes. I guessed ina moment. In June she 
went home to prepare for her own bridal. And when 
Captain Ellingwood made his next voyage, his bonny 
wife sailed with him. 





—— 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


A PROBLEM. 
BY M rr AM ALLEN, 


ONCE upon a time—to say the least—there was a 
wide-awake fire in Dr. Burke’s sitting-room. It was 
a wood fire,and needed no oblations of charcoal, 
splinters, shavings and brimstone to call out its splen- 
dor. Such a warm, merry beauty it sparkled over the 
room that none but a confirmed hypochondriae could 
have had the blues there. Yet the young girl kneel- 
ing on acrimson rug before the fire, and fairly glorified 
; in its dancing light, looked, if not blue, decidedly 
| thoughtful and sad. 
| Suddenly she rose, with the air of a Galileo, and 


| 
| exclaimed, ‘* Theory and practice conflict !” 





| J want toknow, May!” said a young lady who was | 


sitting by the table. ‘That’s a wise remark, besides 
being original, May ask what you’ve been thinking 


| about?” 


| 


“1 was thinking about matrimony, Hester.” 
“Hear the child!” said Hester, frowning; “ now I 
| know what’s coming.” 

| “Yes,” snid May, blushing and hesitating—then, 
| with sudden impudence, she spoke: ‘I don’t care, 


May Burkesmiled, and looked less like a philosopher. 


With these words his spirit departed, leaving poor 
| Martha utterly forlorn; no one waiting for her in 
| heavenor on earin either, 1 think this proves, father, 

that two make one, but not three. Hester thinks 
| differently, but Iam puzzled.” 
| think, daughter ”—said the old gentleman, with 

a dawning apprehension lighting up his dim eyes— 
| “I think, daughter, that this is the same problem 
that perplexed certain Sadducees, long ago. So far as 
you are concerned, my dear, I think no one can solve 
this problem but Phi/in Robinson.” A warmer glow 
than firelight suffused May’s beautiful fiaee at this 
name. “Iam inelined to think, daughter,” pursued 
Dr. Burke, slowly, but wiih a merry twinkle in his 
eye that was never seen there before, ‘chat Philip 
Robinson holds the key to this mystery. Iam quite 
certain he can persuade you that two, three, or, in fact, 
any numbers ‘make one.’ ” 

« Philip is not A widower,” said May, confidently. 

| “His early life may not be known to you, my child. 
| I dare say he wished first to win your love, before he 
| disclosed all his history. He was betrothed in in- 
| fancy, by his parents and the Barrows, to Miss Theresa 
| Barrow. He was married when he was only nineteen. 
| It was a childish affair, and the young husband and 
wife were never happy. Theresa fell in love with some 
whiskerando on the continent, and eloped before they 
had completed their wedding tour. She is dead now, 
poor thing, and you blame Philip for being a widower. 
| I must tell himso. He informed me that he was 
‘coming to have a private conference with me this 


evening. I hear his step now on the gravel walk.” 




















May rose in confusion. She made a pretty picture 

as she stood there, the firelight sparkling all over her, 

, and rosy flushes blooming and fading on her cheek. 

She hesitated a moment, and then took her sister’s 

hand, with a frank, ** Forgive me, Hester. ¢ Zeory 
| and practice conflict.” 
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(Written be The Flag of our Union.) 
THE THREE FUNERALS. 


BY JOEL BATES 8WETT. 

Sad the bells, in slow succession, 
Toll another funeral knell; 

Solemn moves the long procession, 
And the saddened faces tell 

That another form is numbered 
With the cold and lifeless clay ; 

That another heart has slumbered, 
And the spirit passed away. 


Low the muffied drum is beating, 
And the trumpet sadly wails, 

And the warriors’ eyes, in meeting, 
Silent speak their sorrowed tales. 

One who bravely fought is numbered 
With the cold and lifeless clay ; 

The strong heart at last has slumbered, 
And the spirit passed away. 


Fearfully the death-shots rattle, 
Shrill arise the shrieks of woe, 
For amid the din of battle, 
Fall alike the friend and foe. 
Thousands now are swiftly numbered 
With the cold and lifeless clay, 
Thousands of brave hearts have slumbered, 
And their spirits passed away. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


STEPHEN GREY’S REWARD. 
BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


** Cherries are ripe, cherries are ripe, 
O, give the baby some! 
Baby is too young to choose, 
Cherries are too sour to use; 
But by-and-by, when made in a pie, 
Baby shall have her fill."’ 


THE childish song rang through the dressing-room 
of one of the Amoskeag mills. The voice was child- 
ish which sang. The owner could not have been more 
than ten years old—a little girl, with dark curls 
flecked with the cotton-dust which floated in the hot 
air. She was putting bobbins upon a sizing frame, 
which she tended. 

Speed was down, as shutting off the forces which 
move the machinery is termed. All the usual clash- 
ing and rattling and whirling was still, and the silence 
had a strangeness in it to ears accustomed to the con- 
tinuous noise. But it was grateful to that little girl, 
for-one, at least. She glanced up at a bar of golden 
sunshine which came in at one of the high windows, 
and broke into the childish song. As the sweet echo 
died, some one clapped her hands, and the little girl 
looked up, startled. 

“Good, Flo Kenny! Sing again.” 

It was a small, black-eyed girl who spoke—sitting 
in the floor, and tying in a beam of a dresser. She 
was a woman in years, but physically undeveloped, 
and sickly-looking, though her black eyes were bright 
and good-natured. 

“ Go on singing, Flo.” 

“No,” said the child, timidly. 

“Can’t she sing anything but that baby stuff?” 
asked a coarse voice from the other side of the dress- 
ing-frame. ‘‘That’s good for nothing. Smg some- 
thing jolly, young one.” 

The child was silent. 

“Wont you—eh? Well, hold your tongue, then. 
You don’t know anything. Your mother spoils you.” 

The child flashed an indignant look at the speaker, 
her olive cheek flushing crimson. The woman 
laughed. 

“ She haint spoiled your temper, anyway. She’s as 
ugly as a savage,” she added, in an undertone, to the 
black-eyed girl, who was silent. 

Just then speed came on, and the rollers revolved, 
the straps flew, and the bobbins rattled as if by magic. 

Little Flo Kenny sat watching her frame. When it 
stopped, she would rise, mechanically, and mend the 
broken thread, but her delicate and beautiful face had 
settled into an apathy, which remained undisturbed 
all the long afternoon. 

It seemed a dreadfully long afternoon. The days 
were all wearisome in that place, but she remembered 
afterwards how those hours dragged in the tumultu- 
ous building, filled with offensive, oily air. All the 
time that her weary little body sat upon the low fac- 
tory stool, her heart was throbbing yearningly for lib- 
erty, and the freeair of heaven. Yet there was noth- 
ing like fretfulness in her face. Indeed, the grave 
composure of her dark eyes was very strange. She 
looked sad and proud—two expressions which should 
be far from the face of a child. 

All the long hours of the afternoon had dragged 
themselves by at last. No one in the great, close 
building knew that the western sky was gold and pink 
with the hues of the dying day; but many tired eyes 
watched the clock, and saw that the day’s work was 
nearly ended. At last the speed went down, and the 
weary hands were free. 

It was remarkable how soon the place was cleared 
of its working people—how soon the active scene was 
utterly solitary, but for the watchman making his 
first round. The “hands” had passed out into the 
yard, and dispersed through the streets. But among 


* those who lingered last in the dressing-room, was lit- 


tle Flo Kenny and an overseer, or “ second hand,” as 
he was called, a young man, who, whistling slightly, 
called to Flo: 

“ Come, hurry up, sis, and I’ll send you down on 
the elevator.” 








She looked at the elevator—a box, or platform, large | 


enough for a man to stand in, and be hoisted through 
the building, from top to bottom, or vice versa—and | 
sald: 

“T’m afraid.” 

‘Nonsense! there’s nothing to be afraid of,” said 
the young fellow, good-humoredly. “Just jump on, 
and [’ll send you down like a fly in a shuttle.” 

Half fascinated, and half fearful, the child stepped 
into the elevator, and it began to descend smoothly. 
She went down past the next floor, and hor fear was 
changed to pleasure at this strange ride, when sud- 
denly there was a jerk, a shock, and down, down, like 
lightning, sped the elevator. The light of the differ- 
ent floors shot past her eyes—she heard, dizzily, a 
shout—then came a crash, and she was taken up 
senseless from the lower floor. Everybody thought 
she was dead, for the rope had broken fifty feet from 
the ground, and the platform was smashed in pieces. 
But she moved a little, hanging unconscious from the 
arms of the man who had taken her up in the weav- 
ing-room. It was Terry Hall, the watchman. 

“Who is sho?” he asked, as the affrighted people 
gathered. 

“It’s the Widow Kenny’s daughter. She lives on 
the Corporation. Take her home,” answered a voice. 

“Some one go for a doctor. Run like lightning, and 
tell her mother,” the watchman said to his son, a lad 
who stood by. 

** Who sent a child like that down on the elevator?” 
asked a man, a father, who stood by, with a little girl 
of his own by the hand. At that moment, a young 
man, in his shirt-sleeves, forced his way through the 
gathering crowd. 

“Is she killed?” he asked, wildly. 

‘No; she breathes, but much as ever,” answered 
Terry Hall, looking at the small, pallid face hung over 
his arm, and half hidden by the drooping curls. “ I’m 
on duty. Who’s going to take her home?” 

Without a word, the young man took the uncon- 
scious child in his arms. 

“Steve Grey’s going to take her home. Clear the 
way!” cried a voice. 

They separated to let him pass, but followed him 
into the yard. 

“Stop, Steve, and get your coat!” called a man; 
but he kept on unheeding. He had sent the child 
down upon the elevator, and if she died, he felt as if 
her death lay at his door. ba 

The crowd swelled as it followed him to the house 
where the Widow Kenny lived—one of the brick 
houses of the Corporation, very poorly furnished with- 
in. As Stephen Grey went into the entry, he gave an 
anxious look at the little face on his arm, but it was 
yet pallid and senseless. A woman opened a door, 
and stepped into the entry—then closed the front 
door, and unceremoniously shut the crowd out. He 
went in and laid the child upon a lounge. Some wo- 
men pressed around her, among them, her mother. 
Some one asked how it happened. 

“She went down on the elevator, and the rope 
broke,” he said, mechanically. ‘The doctor will be 
here in a minute.” 

The doctor’s step was heard in the entry. Stephen 
was familiar with the place, and went into the front 
room. There he waited, wretchedly. It was dreadful 
to be the cause, no matter how unintentionally, of 
such a disaster to a child, who, like beautiful little 
Flo, was a widowed mother’s all. He heard the voices 
in the next room, but could not distinguish the words, 
in the hush of fear which was upon them all. Sud- 
denly the child shrieked and moaned. His heart beat 
heavily, and the cold sweat stood out upon his fore- 
head. She was not dead; they were setting a bone, 
probably. He sat down in a chair, and buried his face 
in his hands. 

He was a young fellow, hardly twenty, with hand- 
some brown eyes, a white forehead, and soft hair. His 
face had regularity, but lacked education to make it 
of high character; there was insufficiency in it to an 
educated eye. Yet its natural refinement was prom- 
ising, combined with its extreme youth. The boy’s 
cheek was as beardless as a girl’s. 

He sat there a long two hours. By-and-by the doc- 
tor passed out. Soon after, some one came into the 
room. It was a woman, called Aunt Sarah—one of 
those good, capable friends of all the neighborhood. 

“Why, Stephen! you here?” she said. 

“Yes; how is she?” he asked, getting up. 

“ Well, she’s got to be kept quiet,” hesitatingly. 

“Do you think she'll die?” he asked, looking at 
her fixedly. 

“No, I don’t, if she don’t have any change for the 
worse. But she struck on her feet, you see, and her 
knee and hip were broken. I really think it’s a won- 
der if she ever walks again.” 

Crippled! O, heavens! he had never thought of 
that. 


Delhi cieointinona 


For a month the child lay straight in her bed, with 
splintered limbs, her dark curls spread upon her pil- 
low—her cheeks so hectic with pain and weariness 
that the neighbors shook their heads after they had 
passed out, whispering that the Widow Kenny might 
as well give her up first as last, for it was plain that 
she was going into a consumption. 

Stephen Grey was there every evening. Flo de- 
pended upon his coming; and Heaven knows how 
willingly the poor boy attended her, hoping thus to 
make some little compensation for the aftliction he 
had brought upon her. It was a long year before she 


When she first used them, Stephen hurried from the 
room, and went out into the dark night, weeping with 
a bitterness beyond expression. 

Well, the years went by. Both Stephon Grey and 
Florence Kenny grew older. It is needless to say that 
they were constantly associated. His self-reproach 
and compassion grew into an all-absorbing devotion 
to her; and to her, his companionship became more 
than half her life. Deprived of those things which 
usually interest young girls, sho turned to other 
things, higher and better, and Stephen’s tastes were 
cultivated with her own. They studied and read to- 
gether through the winter evenings, and learned to be 
ambitious. Florence’s talent was music, but Stephen 
seemed to have no speciality. This they mutually re- 
gretted, until Florence was left alone to deplore his 
chances for making a mark in the world. For a, 
strange content was stealing into Stephen Grey’s 
heart. He wanted nothing better nor happier than 
being with Flo in the little sitting-room, which her 
light fingers rendered bright and tasteful, and passing 
the hours in cosiest enjoyment. Perhaps he was at 
fault, and lacked a fire which he should have had, but 
he could not help feeling as he did. He was true to 
his nature, which is one of the secrets of loving. 
There is no use in people of different organizations 
trying to be happy in the same way. It only breeds 
vexation to attempt patterning people. Stephen 
could not be like Florence, nor could he astonish the 
world; and he did not try—not even when she seem- 
ed, through her talents, getting beyond his reach. 

A music-master in town chanced to hear her voice, 
and expressed a desire to cultivate it. He offered to 
give her singing-] tuitously, and she had 





taken a year’s instruction when she reached her six- 
teenth birthday. Encouraged by Mr. Cornaro, Flor- 
ence had grown ambitious to be a professional singer. 
For that she studied untiringly. It was the only pro- 
fession from which she was not debarred by her in- 
firmity, and one for which she was well fitted by 
nature. 

At sixteen, she was able to dispense with her 
crutches, but her step had a slight halt, which it 
would yet take years to outgrow, if it was ever to be 
got rid of. But her voice Mr. Cornaro declared to be 
unparalleled, and this girl, who at one time had seem- 
ed forbidden nearly all the privileges of life, now ex- 
pected it would be a grand career. 

Stephen was troubled. The comfortable evenings 
were at anend. Florence was practising with Mr. 
Cornaro when he came in, and would be so engaged 
all the evening. There were no more cosy confidences, 
no more calls for sympathy and help. She made her 
life of things beyond him. He was no longer a boy, 
but a man, twenty-six years old, still an ovemeer in 
the mill, but now one of the first hands. As such, he 
was one of the most valued men in the mill, and he 
had been proud of his position until Florence seemed 
to be growing his superior. Then a doubt came—if it 
were not inferior drudgery, after all. But the doubt 
lasted but foraday. He knew that his work was 
honorable, and that it required honor and ability, and 
he determined not to quarrel with it, nor with him- 
self. There seemed nothing demanded of him but 
uprightness and patience. Buta faint hope induced 
him to try his fate before she went away—for she was 
going to New York. Cornaro was anxious that she 
should have every advantage, and he had preyaile 
upon Flo’s mother to let him take his protege to New 
York, where she could have the best privileges. She 
was preparing to go, and Stephen must see her imme- 
diately, if at all. 

At night, after work, he prepared to see her. The 
time had gone past when he dropped, for a moment, 
into the little sitting-room, on his way home from 
work. Fora year past, Cornaro, or some of his class, 
was there whenever he went in, and he did not like 
to appear among strangers in his working clothes. 
Then his natural pride demanded that Florence should 
see him looking as well as did her other friends, since 
he was able to pay for good clothing, and was blessed 
by nature with as handsome a face as any one amongst 
them. But that night, as he combed out the brown 
waves of his hair, he felt that he would henceforth 





“°Twas you brought her home, Stephen, wasn’t it?” | proved fruitless. 


asked Aunt Sarah, hunting in a drawer for something 
needed in the other room. 

“Yes; and”—with sudded desperation—“ it was I 
who sent her down on the elevator.” 

She looked up in surprise. 


“O, well, Stephen,” she said, pityingly, ‘it wasn’t | turned away from the piano, and Cornaro stood beside 
your fault. Of course the rope would have broken | her, holding her hands. Her delicate face was flushed | 
with the next one who went down, and it’s by God's | and upraised, with a look upon it which Stephen had | 


design that it chanced to be Flo instead of one of the 
men. Everything that happens is right, though we 
can’t see it so at first.” 

She was called, and hurried out. Stephen went 
home, not asking to see the child until he came again 


in the morning, to make his confession to her mother, | 


poor lame widow Kenny, who gave him no blame, but 
went about the house, murmuring, audibly: 


care very little for face or form, if his evening’s errand 
He was most passionately in love. 

| It was an hour past dark, in the early fall evening, 

when he entered the little sitting-room. Cornaro was 

| there, as usual. 

| son, but it was evident that they were talking of mu- 


| sie no longer. Sitting upon the music-stool, she had 


| never before seen there. A revelation flashed upon 
| him, and he turned white as death. 


| ence arose, and Stephen received a welcome. 

| ** You were good to come and see me this last night, 
Stephen,” she said. ‘ But will you excuse me a mo- 

| ment, while I finish my lesson?” 


“ God spare me my child—-God spare me my child!” | 


could stand; then they brought her a pair of crutchies. | 


He had been giving Florence a les- | 


The scene he had witnessed was but an instant’s | 
tableau. Cornaro dropped the hands he held; Flor- | 


“Certainly,” he said; atid she turned to the piano 
and Cornaro again. 

Stephen sat silently by the fire, and looked abont 
him. Beside the hearth was the great invalid chatr 
Florence had once sat in for so many months; in the 

| little bookcase, hung upon the wall, were the books 
| they had read together; upon the witdow-sill was the 
| century-plant he had given her when within threo 
| years of blossoming, now superbly budded. But the 
! faces of Florence and her Italian teacher drew his 
eyes more than all. That foreigner of forty, with his 
dark, singular beauty—did she love hint? Heavens! 
| how blind he had been! 
The lesson was ended. Cornaro took his leave. 
| Florence came to sit by Stephen. 

“So you are glad to see me?” he asked. 

“Certainly. I was afraid you would not come early 
enough for us to have a long talk—” 

“We do not have many long talks now, Flo,” he 
interrupted. 

“T am_so busy,” she answered, carelcssly, shaking 
back her curls. “ You see, Stephen, that one can’t do 
but one thing well at atime, and I’ve given all my 
thoughts to my lessons, lately.” 

“And to Cornaro.” 

“ What?” 

She looked at him, flushing crimson. 

“JT never thought that you cared anything for that 
man, until to-night,” said Stephen. 

“What do you mean, Stephen Gray? He is my 
teacher.” 

“And your lover.” 

“He is not. What makes you say such things, 
Stephen? Don’t be cross this last night,” coaxingly. 

“Tam not cross, Flo—only in earnest. And I want 
you to tell me if you care anything for Mr. Cornaro?” 

“In the first place, Stephen, you have no right to 
ask such a question,” she began. 

He interrupted her. 

“ This is all the right I have: That I love you, Flo 
Kenny; and I want to know whether you are going 
to marry him or me?” 

The girl’s cheek grew pale. 

“TI don’t intend to marry either,” she said. “I 
wish you wouldn’t talk so, Stephen.” 

“ But I love you.” 

“T can’t help it. I don’t want you to.” 

He trembled with mingted emotions; she looked at 
him, pale and agitated. He could not bear the cold- 
ness of her dark eyes. He broke out: 

“O, Flo! is this the end?” 

“Stephen, I’m sorry. I didn’t think that you cared 
for me—in that way,” said the girl. “ But we mustn’t 
quatrel—you and I. Don’t think any more about lov- 
ing me, only as your sister, and we will talk as we 
used, without thinking of any trouble.” 

He was silent. She went on to tell him of her 
studies and plans and asrangements. He Jistened 
quietly, but arose abruptly, at last. 

“Are you going, Stephen, so soon?” 

“Yes. Thero is something that I want yon to re- 
member, Flo: That I shall love you always. Now 
good-by—and God bless you!” ; 

And he was gone. Florence Kenny paused a mo- 
ment in her excited anticipations, to regret this epi- 
sode—to deplore the occurrence of anything so unfor- 
tunate asa passion of Stephen for herself. But the 
next morning she was on her way to New York—ab- 
sorbed in new scenes and sensations. 





Five years passed. Florence Kenny was beforo the 
public as a professional singer. They gave her great 
Praise—said she was greatly gifted amd well taught, 
and the rumor of her poputarity reached Manchester. 

Stephen Grey was still there—still an overseer in 
the milk, but it was his last year. He had worked 
steadily from his sixteenth year, and now was no 
longer obliged to be confined to the mill. Up the 
Merrimac he had bought a fine little farm, and for the 
first time in his gray, lonely life, there came a stream 
of sunshine. He was free, out under the broad sky— 
the land ho trod his own—his life, so far, wall-lived, 
and for all the regret of his heart, he was not unhap- 
py. Every Sunday he rode out to look at his green 
acres, and direct the preparations for his settlement 
upon them. 

It was March. The rumor of the famed singer had 
reached the town. Stephen heard it with the others; 
but in the multitu linous changes of factory life, there 
were few who remembered the singer’s career, and he 
did not care to tell it. Her mother had long been 
dead, and since her death she had never been heard 
of by any one in the Place, until it was announced 
that she would give a conecrt there. There was no 
one but Stephen Grey who recognized the name. He 
| Saw it in the newspapers—read it on the posters, and 
| stared at it because it seemed 40 strange—so incongru- 
pir an , idea. bad Miss Florence Kenny, the great Vo- 
| calist.” Was that little lame Flo, with dark curls, 
| who had been so near hisheartonce? It was nothing 
, More than what he was prepared to expeet—yet the 
| change affected him strangely. 

He was anxious to see her—to see her in a conecert- 
room, as others saw her. He was sure that it would 
pues en — vi and it woukl cost bim nothing to 
nd her changed ; his hope wa 7 ay. 
he had star ened nha aia — 

The evening of the concert came. He felt as if he 
were in a dream, as he sat in the crowded hall, wait- 
| ing to see Flo appear upon the stage. 

talking behind him. 





Some men were 
| “Yow say that you saw her at Baltimore?” 
| one. 

“Yes; she came out there. She’s chan: 
since.” 

* For the better?” 


said 


ged greatly 
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“ For the better in singing; for the worse in loo) 
She was handsome then—now she's grown fd 
Not vory strong, probably, and the life wears wy 
her.’ 

“Who brought her out?” 

«John Cornaro, Some say sho's in love with hi 
but he marrieda French girl, who belonged to 
opera, last year, Any way, Miss Konny will never 
as handsome as she has been, again. Pity she's ku 
but that didn’t spoil her Ree—nor it wont: spoil 
voice, There she is—tisten!” 

The singer, with her slight halting step, camo *! 
Ly out before the hushed audience. Her dress of vw 
silk was not as pearly white as her fee; her « 
curls were swept back from it; her large, dark « 
looked mournfally down apon the crowd of expec! 
faces Her voice broke the stillness—singing won 
fl and clear from her white throat; but Stey 
Grey did not stay to hear the song out. He v. 

quietly from tho hall, The sight of her fhoe was u 
amalady to him, He went out, and walked the ds 
street, marmuring: 

“How changed! Good heavens—how changed 

The next day it seemed tike & dream—the cone 
that he had seen her. Perhaps the more so, ber 
real life was so real that day—the past so dim, « » 
pared to the bright future, He had left the mill, 
gone upon his farm, ‘There the fons were bright « . 
cowslips; there the sky stretched broad and free | 
dine, over rustling woodlands, and fiekis gre 
green in the spring rain. That first of April se: 
the beginning of a new life to him. 

But while he ploughed in the fields, sowed se 
drove his lowing cattle to pasture, the Bice of + 
ence haunted him, The pale spring anemones « 
him think of it; the swaying birch boughs wer 
her figure, the vibrations of the pines resembled 5 
of her voice. He could not forget her for an 
One day bis farm boy called bim. 

“A gentleman to see you, sir.” 

He went in from the fields, muddy, brown, be.» 
In the farmhouse kitchen stood Cornaro. He 1: 
recognize Stephen in the least. 

«J called to seo if 1 could get board here for . 
who is out of health,” said the Italian master, 

“That is as my mother says,” answered Ste}: 

“JT sent for you,” said Mrs. Grey, “ becaur 
Miss Kenny, the singer.” 

Cornaro did not comprehend this allusi: 
Stephen turned pale. Aflera moment, he re 

“It's just as you say, mother,” and went | 
the fields. 

The next day she came—ah, so transparen( 
in the daylight!—and with a short, hacking 
Cornaro accompanied her in a carriage, from . 

he lifted her out, and brought her in his arm 
sitting-room lounge. There she fell asleep 
by the ride, and her own weakness. W) 
awoke, Stephen sat by her. She looked at hi + 
deringly. He bent down. 

“ This is my home, Flo. Didn't you know 

“No.” 

“Do you think that you will get well here’ 

She looked at the sunshine dancing thro 
vines of the windows, at the table, seen thr 
door, spread with farmers’ sweet and simple | 
lastly at the gentle, good face bent above he 

« Yos, 1am sure that I shall,” she answers! 

But she was very weak, and threatened wii) 5 
sumption. Her step went languidly thre. 
bright, neat rooms; it wearied her to go out 
fields, and good Mrs. Grey declared she did 
enough to keep a bird alive. But there war 
some one by her, to wait on her steps, to gis 
arm in the fields, to tempt her appetite wi). 
strawberries, draughts of maple sap, delica’ 
bles from his hotbeds, or dainty game. 
unconscious how he watched her, nursed |: | 
her well and happy. Before the summer ha. | | 
sho was far stronger, and in no danger of » 
tion. She was strong enough to think, at I» 
she grew unhappy, clung more to Steph: 
spoke of going away without looking weari 
again. One evening she sat with Stephen 
viny porch, 

“1 want to tell you, Stephen,” she said. 

“ Well, tell me.” 

“J was very happy for a year after I wen! 
had to study hard, but I could take music }: 
support my mother, whom, you know, } 

We lived in New York. Cornaro was there 
all the time under his direction. I don’t kn 
was, Stephen—his talents, his elegance, 
brilliant face he had, bewitched me. I thou 
him. He seemed something higher and t 
anything I had ever known before. So 1 
right to love him, though he often treate:! 
leasly, even while he fostered my passion. 
it was now. Since this trne, healthy sun 
been all past—though J thought I was ¢ 
when Ecame here. He married. 1 knevy 
he did not love me. O, 1 am so glad to-day ' 

“Tell me the rest, Flo.” 

“It's a hollow life, Stephen, where one 
anything just to be great. I made dru 
gift. Lsang when the music was empty ® 
and I hated the sound of my own voice 
rest or comfort. It was hollow, L tell you 
of it. I wanted to rest, and had no rest 
me—Cornaro told me, that my position v 
proud of, after my coming out hal been 
cesatul. I did not care if it was. IL yv 
wanted iny mother, long dead.” 

* You are not tired now?” 

“No, Lam rested. Stephen, let me 6 
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and Cornaro again. 

Stephen sat silently by the fire, and looked abont 
him. Beside the hearth was the great invalid chair 
Florence had once sat in for 80 many months; in the 

. | little bookcase, hung upon the wall, were the books 
| they had read together; upon the window-sill was the 
| century-plant he had given her when within three 
- | years of blossoming, now superbly budded. But the 
| faces of Florence and her Italian teacher drew his 
| eyes more than all. That foreigner of forty, with his 
dark, singular beauty—did she love him? Heavens! 
| how blind he had been! 
The lesson was ended. Cornaro took his leave. 
Florence came to sit by Stephen. 
1| So you are glad to see me?” he asked. 
“Certainly. I was afraid you would not come early 
{| enough for us to have a long talk—” 
t} Wedo not have many long talks now, Flo,” he 
1 | interrupted. 
1 “Tam so busy,” she answered, carelcssly, shaking 


re | back her curls. ‘ You see, Stephen, that one can’t do 


1 | but one thing well at atime, and I’ve given all my 


‘tT | thoughts to my lessons, lately.” 
‘°o| “And to Cornaro.” 


-| “What?” 


‘| She looked at him, flushing crimson. 


8 
&,| teacher.” 
8 
n 


n| “I never thought that you cared anything for that 
‘> | man, until to-night,” said Stephen. 


“What do you mean, Stephen Gray? He is my 


“And your lover.” 
“He is not. What makes you say such things, 


er | Stephen? Don’t be cross this last night,” coaxingly. 
‘| “Iam not cross, Flo—only in earnest. And I want 


at | you to tell me if you care anything for Mr. Cornaro?” 


t| “In the first place, Stephen, yon have no right to 


to | ask such a question,” she began. 
g-| He interrupted her. 
ns} “ This is all the right I have: That I love you, Flo 
ds | Kenny; and I want to know whether you are going 
en | to marry him or me?” 
‘he| The girl’s cheek grew pale. 


“I don’t intend to marry either,” shoe said. “I 
wish you wouldn’t talk 80, Stephen.” 


ce,|; “But I love you.” 
‘ to} “Tcan’t help it. I don’t want you to.” 
vad He trembled with mingled emotions; she looked at 


- | him, pale and agitated. He could not bear the cold- 
- | ness of her dark eyes. He broke out: 


ter. “O, Flo! is this the end?” 


“Stephen, I’m sorry. I didn’t think that you cared 
- | for me—in that way,” said the girl. “ But we mustn’t 


* by | quatrel—you and I. Don’t think any more about lov- 


ing me, only as your sister, and we will talk as we 
T | used, without thinking of any trouble.” 

t} He was silent. Sho went on to tell him of her 
studies and plans and arrangements. He Jistened 


' be | quietly, but arose abruptly, at last. 
‘m- “Are you going, Stephen, so soon?” 


“Yes. Thero is something that I want yon to re- 
member, Flo: That I shall love you always. Now 


ings | good-by—and God bless you!” ‘ 


And he was gone. Florence Kenny paused a mo- 


\ged | ment in her excited anticipations, to regret this epi- 


» | Sode—to deplore the occurrence of anything so unfor- 


her | tunate asa passion of Stephen for herself. But the 
boy, 


next morning she was on her way to New York—ab- 


T in | sorbed in new scenes and sensations. 
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Five years passed. Florence Kenny was before the 
public as a professional singer. They gave her great 
praise—said she was greatly gifted and well taught, 
and the rumor of her popularity reached Manchester. 

Stephen Grey was still there—still an overseer in 
the mill, but it was his last year. He had worked 
steadily from his sixteenth year, and now was no 
longer obliged to be confined to the mill. Up the 
Merrimac he had bought a fine little farm, and for the 
first time in his gray, lonely life, there came a stream 
of sunshine. He was free, out under the broad sky— 
the land ho trod his own—his life, so far, wall-lived 
and for all the regret of his heart, he was not unhap- 
py- Every Sunday he rode out to look at his green 
acres, and direct the preparations for his settlement 
upon them, 

It was March. The rumor of the famed singer had 
» | Feached the town. Stephen heard it with the others; 

but in the multitalinous changes of factory life, there 
» | Were few who remembered the singer’s carees, and he 
Her mother had long been 
dead, and since her death she had never been heard 
of by any one in the Place, until it was announced 
that she would give a concert there. There was no 
one but Stephen Grey who recognized the name. He 
} spapers—read it on th PF 
h | stared at it because it seemed iossiiestslaanare: 
1 }ousan idea. “ Miss Florence Kenny, the great Vo- 
Was that little lame Flo, with dark curls, 
| Who had been so near his he : 


artonce? It was nothin: 
» | More than what he was Prepared to expeet—yet pe 


1 


it 


» 





co was | change affected him strangely. 


a les- 


f mu- | room, as others saw her. 
1e had | not seem like Flo, 
beside | 


He was anxious to see her—to sce her in a concert- 
: He was sure that it would 
and it woukl cost him nothing to 
| find her changed ; his hope was dead, long ago, Ratan 


‘lushed | he had never loved since. 


en had | 
\ upon | were in a dre 


stant’s | talking behind him. 
» Flor- 


‘night, 
a mo- 


t n 

The evening of the concert came. He felt as if he 
ain, as he sat in the crowded h ai 

Bon 3 all, wait- 

| ing to see Flo appear upon the st age. Some pan were 


“You say that you saw h i 
) a er at Baltimore?” sai 
Osi ce?” said 


| 
“Yes; she came out there, 


She's changed greatly 


since.” 
* For the better?” 
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“ Por the better in singing; for the worse in looks. 


Not very strong, probably, and the life wears upon + 
her.’ | 

“Who brought her out?” | 

«John Cornaro. Some say she’s in love with him; | 
but he marrieda French girl, who belonged to the | 
opera, last year, Any way, Miss Kenny will never be | 
as handsome as she has been, again, Pity she’s lame; 
but that didn’t spoil her free—nor it wont spoil her 
voice. There she is—tisten!” 

The singer, with her slight halting step, came slow- 
Ly out before the hushed audience. Her dress of white 
silk was not as pearly white as her face; her dark 
curls were swept back from it; her large, dark eyes 
looked mournfully down apon the crowd of expectant 
faces. Her voice broke the stillness—singing wonder- 
ful and clear from her white throat; but Stephen 
Grey did not stay to hear the song out. He went | 
quietly from the hall, The sight of her fice was like | 
amalady to him. He went out, and walked the dark 
street, murmuring: 

« How changed! Good heavens—how changed!” | 

The next day it seemed like a dream—the concert— H 





















































that he had seen her. Perhaps the more so, because | 
real lif was so real that day—the past so dim, com- | 
pared to the bright future. He had left the mill, and | 
gone upon his farm. There the fens were bright with | 
cowslips; there the sky stretched broad and free and \ 
blue, over rustling woodlands, and fielis growing 
green in the spring rain. That first of April seemed 
the beginning of a new life to him. 

But while he ploughed in the fields, sowed seed, or i 
drove his lowing cattle to pasture, the face of Flor- | 
ence haunted him. The pale spring anemones made | 
him think of it; the swaying birch boughs were like | 
her figure, the vibrations of the pines resembled tones 
of her voice. He could not forget her for an hour. 
One day his farm boy called him. 

“A gentleman to see you, sir.” 

He went in from the fields, muddy, brown, bearded. 
In the farmhouse kitchen stood Cornaro, He did not 
recognize Stephen in the least. 

“J called to seo if I could get board here for a lady 
who is out of health,” said the Italian master. 

“That is as my mother says,” answered Stephen. 

“J sont for you,” said Mrs. Grey, “ because it is 
Miss Kenny, the singer.” 

Cornaro did not comprehend this allusion, but 
Stephen turned pale. After a moment, he repeated; 

“It’s just as you say, mother,” and went back to 
the fields. 

The next day she came—ah, so transparently pale 
in the daylight!—and with a short, hacking cough. 
Cornaro accompanied her in a carriage, from whence 
he lifted her out, and brought her in his arms to the 
sitting-room lounge. There she fell asleep, wearied 

by the ride, and her own weakness. When she 
awoke, Stephen sat by her. She looked at him won- 
deringly. He bent down. 

“This ismy home, Flo. Didn't you know it?” 

“ No.’”’ 

«Do yout think that you will get well here?” 

She looked at the sunshine dancing through the 
vines of the windows, at the table, seen through the 
door, spread with farmers’ sweet and simple fare, and 
lastly at the gentle, good face bent above her. 

“Yes, 1am sure that I shall,” she answered. 

But she was very weak, and threatened with a con- 
sumption. Her step went languidly through the 
bright, neat rooms; it wearied her to go out into the 
ficlds, and good Mrs. Grey declared she did not cat 
enough to keep a bird alive. But there was always 
some one by her, to wait on her steps, to give her his 
arm in the fields, to tempt her appetite with June 
strawberries, draughts of maple sap, delicate vegeta- 
dies from his hotbeds, or dainty game. She was 
unconscious how he watched her, nursed her, made 
her well and happy. Before the summer had passed, 
she was far stronger, and in no danger of consump- 
tion. She was strong enough to think, at last. Then 
she grew unhappy, clung more to Stephen, never 
spoke of going away without looking wearied and ill 
again. One evening she sat with Stephen in the old 
viny porch. 

“T want to tell you, Stephen,” she said. 

“ Well, tell me.” 

“J was very happy for a year after I went away. I 
had to study hard, but I could take music pupils, and 
support my mother, whom, you know, I sent for. 
We lived in New York. Cornaro was there; I studied 
all the time under his direction. I don’t know how it 

was, Stephen—his talents, his elegance, the dark, 
brilliant face he had, bewitched me. I thought Lloved 
him. He scemed something higher and better than 
anything I had ever known before. So I thought it 
right to love him, though he often treated me care- 
lessly, even while he fostered my passion. I see how 
it was now. Since this true, healthy summer, it has 
been all past—though I thought I was going to die 
when [came here. He married. I knew then that 
he did not love me. O, Lam so glad to-day to be free!” 

“ Tell me the rest, Flo.” 

“It’s a hollow life, Stephen, where one sings or does 
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So it came about that a wonderfully beautiful voice 


She was handsome then—now she’s grown fided, sings this song to a rosy, sleeping baby: 


* Cherries are ripe, cherries are ripe, 
O, wive the baby some! 
Baby ts too young to choose, 
Cherries are too sour to use; 
But, by-and-by, when made in a pie, 
Baby shall have her fill.’ 


Florence Grey may sing in public, some time, but it 
will not be a€ present. 


« > 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Bow Joe got his Ansurance. 


BY TOM KEERTING. 

IN these days of multiplicity of all things, and 
duplicity in a great many things, it behooves mankind 
to be wide awake and Keen as a razor—to keep up 
with the velocipeding world. To be insured against 
loss by flood, or fire, is surely one of the wise policies 
of man, against mischance; but, as far as our know- 
ledge runs upon the matter, insurance, not unlike 
the Indian’s gun— frequently costs more than it 
comes to! 

An honest, straight-forward sort of a fellow, named 

Jarter, a river trader, and dabbler in pork specula- 
tion, in Cincinnati, some years ago, was in the habit 
of “shipping” hams, sides, etc., down to New Or- 
Jeans, on the boats, and having lost considerable by 
snagged, sunken, and boiler-bursting steamers, he 
was advised to insure his freight, and he finally did 
so; but as he ran down pork for some months, no 
accidents as formerly seemed to occur. Having a 
large shipment, one day, Carter, concluding that the 
day of disaster being over, he would save his insur- 
ance, and go it upon his own hook. Well, the whole 
cargo, boat and baggage, was lost, at the mouth of 
the Cumberland, and Joe Carter was about ruined! 
However, Joe recuperated, and soon went into busi- 
ness again; and in due course of time, his now insured 
ventures met with an accident—steamer sunk, pro- 
visions, grain, ete., belonging to Joe, all lost! And 
upon looking at the insurance papers, he had the 
mortification to find that he had only been insured 
JSrom loss by fire! 

This was a mistake, probably, of the clerk, who 
tilled out the document, but the company refused, of 
course, to acknowledge the corn! Joe was corn-ered. 

The following fall, the pork and corn crop being 
fine, with a brisk demand down South for these 
Western staples, Carter went extensively into the 
trade, and shipping a large “invoice” of meal, grain, 
hams and sides, he had the entire cargo insured high, 
and down he goes himself with the produce to the 
Crescent City. 

It so chanced that the Mississippi was “ on a bust” 
—to use an easily-defined expression—and, overflow- 
ing her banks, swept the wood piles dreadfully. The 
steamer was making her way down the giant stream 
gallantly, when another “ crack boat” hove in sight, 
bound for New Orleans, loaded with the same sort of 
merchandizo; and it was no less a matter of ambi- 
tious vanity on the part of the mere travellers not to 
have their boat beaten, as it was a matter of no incon- 
siderable interest to Carter and other traders, to beat 
the opposition, and reach the great Southern depot a 
day or even a few hours in advance! 

Now the other buat had somewhere or somehow 
secured a large supply of wood; and our steamer was 
getting short, with little or no fair prospect of a 
remedy! All travellers must have witnessed with 
what excitement, bustle and confusion, a race is 
attended by nearly “all hands” on a Western 
steamer. The pilot kept ringing up more steam, the 
engineers hurried up the firemen, and they in turn 
poked and raked up the fires with a rare good will, 
and perfect independence of personal discomfort or 
danger, witil finally the fuel gave out! To be sure, 
the other boat had been left some miles behind, by the 
convulsive and highly crowded boat of which we 
write; yet as no “ woodyards” were in view—the 
country all overflowed, the race must necessarily 
terminate soon, by the other boat guing by. The 
forward deck was “ glutted up” by bales of wooden 
ware—buckets—brooms and hogshead of hams, sides, 
etc. 

“ Pitch in the brooms and buckets!” shouted some. 

“Hams and sides!’ cried others of the excited 
lookers-on. But that seemed, to the mate, engineer 
and firemen, rather a risky or expensive way to raise 
the steam. Still, however, the ery arose: 

* Pitch in the buckets!” 

“ Crowd on them broo-o-o-ms!” 

“Try on the hams!” 

“Go the ba-a-a-con!” 

“Stir her up with a long pole!” 

“There comes the ** Walk-in-the-Water-r-r!” 

“ She’ll pass us! She'll pass us!” 

And sure enough—hugging the Tennessee shore, 
booming around a bend—came the massive steamer, 





anything just to be great. I made drudgery of my 
gift. [sang when the music was empty sound to me, 
and I hated the sound of my own voice. I had no 
rest or comfort. It was hollow, I tell you, and I tired 
of it. I wanted to rest, and had no rest. They told 
me—Cornaro told me, that my position was one to be 
proud of, after my coming out had been proved suc- 
cesstul. I did not care if it was. I was tired. I 
wanted my mother, long dead.” 

“You are not tired now?” 

“No, Lam rested. Stephen, let me stay with you 
always.” 





| cited passengers, the “ bully mate” rushes into the 
captain’s stateroom, to say: 
** Out of wood, sir!’ 


“Are—eh?” drowsiby responded the half-asleep | 


captain, 
* Not a cord on the boat, sir!’ 


| S . . 
“ No yards in sight?” 
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“That wont do—that wont do!” says the captain, 
as he hurries below, where he soon found the fires 
getting down, and a crowd of passengers on deck 
raising Ned, because their boat was about to be ‘beat 
all holler!” 

Everything tangible, in the tray of wood—planks, 
poles, wheelbarrows, ete.—under the immediate su- 
pervision of the captain, was put on the fire, and— 
soon gave out! 

“ Pitch in the brooms and buckets!” 

“Put ’em in, boys!” bawls the raging captain; 
“put ’em in, we'll get wood fifteen miles from here, 
sure, and, by thunder, we'll never let that old tea- 
kettle pass us!” 

Soon a cord of brooms disappeared, and the excit- 
ables then yelled for the buckets, and the buckets 
suffered ; a bundle ina heap were slid into the furnace, 
and started a roaring blaze! But buckets are but 
white pine and paint, and they—soon disappeared. 
The owner—quite an interested party, surely, in 
the buckets and brooms—made his appearance in 
great excit t, * fing to know” if the captain 
was going to let that “old tea-kettle” pass “this 
boat?” 

“O, no, nerer!” shouts the captain; ‘ but we’re 
out of wood. What's to be done—burn your brooms 
and buckets?” 

“No; I'll be darn’d if I go that, no how !”” says the 
owner. 

“But we'll be beat, if you don’t agree to It, sir!” 

“ Look here, cap’n,” says the owner, drawing the 
captain aside; “I’m insured—if you'll swear the 
brooms and buckets were‘burnt—burn ’em !”” 

“All right—they’re ail burnt, now, sir. I'll swear 
to it!” 

“ Put in the hams—put in the hams and bacon!” 

“ Put ’em in, boys—put ’em in!” cries the captain. 
And the way the fat oozed out, and the fire blazed, 
from those hams, was fun to the ebonies who “ fired 
up;” mortification to the other boat, and awful to Joe 
Carter, as he rushed down on deck to see what the 
negroes were doing around his—provisions. 

“Hello! Hold on! Good Lord—see here! Stop!— 
my hams!” 

“Hish-h-h—hold your tongue—come here!” says 
the bucket and broom merchant. 

“But they’re ruining me—burning my hams!” 
shouts Joe. 

“ But you're insured ’aginst fire, aint you?” 

“Yes, I am!” says Joe; “but they mustn’t do it 
that way!” 

“ Hish-h-h—burnt all my brooms and buckets—all 
insured—cap’n will swear to it, all right—don’t you 
see?” says Brooms. 

Joe began to see, and as he already felt that the 
boat ought not to be beat, he gave in, while his hams 
and sides never gave out, until the Walk-in-the-Wa- 
ter was distanced, and a “ woodyard” was found. 

It was a tight race; the boat reached New Orleans 
far in advance; a great deal of woodenware and 
pork suffered; the captain swore to the jire; it was a 
tight squeeze — but Joe Carter, for once, got his 
insurance ! 





WHAT’S A WIFEP 


“A wife,” says Mr. Lofty, in answer to the above 
question, “is a woman that belongs toa man. She’s 
a pretty little creature, made to tickle his fancy, his 
vanity and his self-love, and to laugh, sing and dance 
through his otherwise dull habitation. But upon her 
dance, mind you, she must see that the house is kept 
in order; that the dinner is always well cooked; that 
the buttons and the hose are all right, and that noth- 
ing in the whole household economy ever interferes 
with his comfort. In short, a wife is a pleasant sort 
of universal servant to her husband’s will and pleas- 
ure—a most agreeable provision made by the Creator 
for man’s good. She is a compound of flowers, music 
and domestic animal—very useful and very ornamental 
—all the more desirable for her lack of mental powers ; 
because, were she not in this respect so much inferior 
to her decreed lord and master, she might become so 
presumptuous as to think a shoe which fits one foot 
ought to fit the other; that good rules work both 
ways; and that just so much comfort as she gives she 
has a right to demand in return; that just so much 
honor and respect as she pays, she should receive; in 
short, that she is in number and importance of rights 
and privileges the peer of her husband.” Thus saith 
Mr. Lofty; ed now hear the response of Mr. Com- 
mon Sense: ‘Nay; but a wife is given neither for a 
toy nor for a servant, but for a steadfast friend. She 
is, indeed, a fount of joy and pleasure, such as, toa 
true heart, there is not elsewhere on earth; she is, 
indeed, the brightener of his house, and the wise and 
careful manager of her family—of her family—for 
whatever is his is hers; and between wedded hearts 
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UMBRELLAS. 


BY FLEETA. 

IF there is any one subject that calls for the atten- 
tion and grave deliberation of scientific men, it is the 
history of umbrellas. Spirit-rappings and mesmerism 
are nothing to the mystery that envelopes the appear- 
ance and disappearance of those mixtures of whale- 
bone and cloth. It doesn’t make the slightest difference 
how many good ones the house affords—not if you 
have bought a half-dozen new ones only two wecks 
before, and burned up all the old ones you could find 
—yet the first rainy day that you find it especially 
and particularly necessary for you to go out, that day 
there will not be an umbrella about the establishment 
—except an old one, with the appearance of having 
been out in all the showers, from Noah’s time down— 
not excepting the “ reign of terror.” Youcansearch 
every possible and impossible place—closets and hat- 
stands, bedrooms and halls—and hever a one will you 
find. You inquire what lias vecome of them, “ Carrie 
took the silk one to school—she didn’t know you were 
going out—and Tom’s got one down street, and Bob 
took one to the office, and forgot to bring it back; and 
some of ’em’s lent, and I don’t know where the rest 
are, only this one;” and out comes the antedeluvian 
specimen once more. 

There is no help for it. You take it, and start— 
taking in its many virtues and graces with a single 
glance, as you raise it. Color, asubdued gray; han- 
dle, minus tue ivory; whalebone broken on one side, 
and a deciled tendency to “flop.” You turn the 
dilapidated side to the wall, determined to look well 
from the opposite side of the street—at least, until 
your most exquisite lady friend passes you on the 
inside of the walk, bows to you, and looks at your 
umbrella. You return the salutation, and whirl the 
mutilated part around to outside, muttering to 
yourself; 

* Might have known these I care most about would 
pass on that side!” 

Six feet of broadcloth and a hat pass on the outside. 
Hat tips to you, and eyes under it look at umbrella. 
You grow desperate, and turn the broken whalebone 
behind, trying to fancy—a /a an ostrich, with its head 
in the sand—that because you can’t see it, other peo- 
ple wont. Then a litile ragged boy in the rear cries 
out: 

“T say, ma’am, your umbrella’s broke!” 

Well, you resist your first frantic inclination to 
throw it at him, turn the flapping bone to the front, 
and hurry homeward. Repairer of the broken-down 
institutions meets you on the steps, and, with a pro- 
fessional glance at your shattered tent, asks: 

Mend your umbrella, ma’am?” 

Maybe you don’t say “ No!” in the shortest possible 
space of time, and give the door a slightly emphatic 
bang, as you close it behind you; maybe you don’t 
stay in doors the rest of the day, and watch the rain 
from the window, and bite your finger-nails, resolving 
thereafter to buy your umbrellas by the cartload, and 
wondering how they sell them by the thousand, and 
whether you hadn’t better invest all your property, 
real and personal, in purchasing a sufficient number 
to last you the remainder of your natural lifetime! 
And yet, if the sun should happen to come out the 
next day, there will be any quantity of respectable 
ones about the house—umbrellas on the table—um- 
brellas in the hall—umbrellas on the floor; there is 
even danger of your breaking your neck by falling 
over them. It is perfectly aggravating—the whole 
umbrella chapter!” 
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BEATRICE CENCI. 

Beatrice Cenci was the daughter of Francisco Cenci 
—a man of very bad character, but extremely rich. 
He hated his childrcii, and to all of them acted in the 
most inhuman manner. Beatrice he imprisoned in a 
ren.te part of his palace. While she was a child, he 
flogged her cruelly, taking delight in hearing her ask, 
tearfully, why she received such brutal chastisement. 
As Beatrice advanced towards womanhood, she was 
exposed to still more atrocious cruelty; and at length, 
stung to madness, joined her step-mother im a plot to 
destroy their tyrant. Two bravoes were introduced 
into the sleeping-room of Francisco, and by them he 
was killed. One of them, however, afterwards con- 
fessed the crime, and the whole of the Cenci family 
were thrown into prison, and condemned to death. 
Though the most distinguished families in Rome so- 
licited their pardon, they all, with the exception of 
one little boy, perished by the hands of the public ex- 
ecutioners, after enduring the most frightful tortures. 











the words mine and thine are impudence and absurdity. 





Stirred up to as great a fever as any of the most ex- | 


But she is more than this—she is his confidant, his 
adviser, his ever sympathizing friend—his able and 
| courage droops; she is tho voice of God’s love and 
{ comfort to him as he toils and struggles through this 
| weary world. This is what a wife is, if she answers 
| her Maker’s ideal; but she is seldom found, alas! be- 
| cause man is so unworthy.” 





MEN.—Menare stoics in their early years, epicureans 
| in their latter; social in youth, selfish in old age. In 


“ Nary a yard, sir—getting dark as acoal-mine, sir!” | early life they believe all men honest, till they know 
“Thunder!” gulps the commander, crawling out of | them to be knaves; in late life they believe all to be 


his berth. 


continues the mate. 





| knaves, till they know them to be honest. Thus, 


| tremes to the other. 


“Walk-in-the-Water right aboard of us, sir!” | somehow or other, men pass from one of those ex- | 


| pleases, for if she were to state her real age, no one 
| most tender consoler, his strength even when his | 


INALIENABLE RIGHTS. 


Every woman has a right to be of any age she 


| would believe her. Every one has a right to wear a 
| moustache who can. Every woman who makes pud- 
| dings has a right to believe she can make better pud- 
| ding thar any other woman in the world. Every man 
| who carves has a decided right to think of himself, 
| by putting a few of the best bits aside. Every woman 
| has a right to think her child the “ prettiest little 
| baby in the world,” and it would be the greatest folly 
| to deny her this right, for she would be sure to take 
| it. Every young lady has a right to faint when she 
pleases, if her lover is by her side to catch her. 


| —_— + > 
| 





| Let us remember our spiritual birth obliges us to 
| lead a spiritual life, 
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MONTEZUMA AND MEXICO. 

During the Mexican war, when military genius 
was endeavoring to raise companies, battalions, or 
regiments (and rather poor success was met with in 
the New England States, for the war was not popular), 
as an inducement, recruits were promised a free revel 
in the “ Halls of the Montezumas.” Not one man in 
a dozen stopped to consider the subject, or knew any- 
thing about Montezuma or the hails which he was 
supposed to inhabit. 

Mr. Prescott, in his history of tie Conquest of Mex- 
ico, relates many interesting facts, but has not told all 
that could be told respecting the Aztec race, previous 
to Cortez’s invasion and barbarities. The work of 
ages was swept away by six hundred men, with Cortez 
at their head. For they laid violent hands, not on a 
Savage populace, but ona state elaborately organized, 
whose supremacy was acknowledged as far as Guate- 
mala. The name of their emperor, Montezuma (the 

European version of Moctheuzoma), inspired great 
respect, and still greater terror. Soon after disem- 
barking, Cortes, at an interview with Teuhlile, the 
governor of the province, told him he was the envoy 
of an emperor quite as powerful as Montezuma. 
Teuhlile was stupefied to learn that the world con- 
tained another sovereign as mighty as his own. Some 
weeks afterwards, Cortez asked a cacique of what 
monarch he was the vassal. “ Whose vassal can I 
be,” the chief replied, ‘ unless Montezuma’s?” 
Some months later, after advancing into the interior, 
he inquired of another chief whether Montezuma 
were not his sovereign. The reply was, “ Of whom 
is Montezuma not the sovereign?” 

This prince was surrounded by the extreme of lux- 
ury. The lowest offices about his person were filled 
by men of high rank. Etiquette required that he 
should be addressed with downcast eyes. Cortez 
wrote from Mexico to Charles the Fifth, “‘I believe 
that there is no known sultan or unbelieving prince ” 
(according to his ideas, the ne plus wtra of splendor) 
“who is served with such pomp and magnificence.” 








Montezuma’s own words, at his first reception of 


Cortez, show with what awe and admiration he was 
regarded by the indigenous population. ‘ Your 
friends at Tlascala,” he said, with a smile, “ have 
probably told you that I resembled the gods; that I 
dwelt in palaces built of gold, silver, and precious 
stones; but you see those accounts are without foun- 
dation. My palaces, like the dwellings of other men, 
are made of wood and stone. My body,” he added, 
uncovering his arm, ‘is of flesh and blood, like yours. 
Certainly, my ancestors have left me an immense 
empire; my territory is vast. I possess gold and 
silver ;” and those articles were just what the cruel 
Spaniards wanted. 

In the days of Montezuma, the Mexicans were 
passionate lovers of flowers. They fully appreciated 
the vegetable treasures which nature had profusely 
lavished upon them. In their splendid gardens they 
assembled those which were most remarkable for 
their perfume or theit brilliant colors. With these 
they associated medical plants, methodically arrang- 
ed, the shrubs most remarkable for their flowers or 
foliage, or for the excellence of their fruits or seeds, 
together with trees of majestic or elegant aspect. 
They were particularly fond of sprinkling their 
parterres and clumps on the steep slopes of hills, 
where they seemed suspended. If they rivalled 


Semiramis’s hanging gardens, they may be reckoned | 


among the wonders of the world. 

Aqueducts brought water from afar, which fell in 
cascades, or spread in basins peopled with curious 
and gaudy fish. Mysterious pavilions were hidden 
beneath the leaves; statues arose in the midst of 
flowers, and the gardens looked as though they were 
fit places for the abode of fairies. 

Contrast the Mexico of those days with the Mexico 
of the present time, and see if it has not decreased in 
civilization, and all that goes to make men happy. 
In the days of Montezuma, life and property were 
safe, and crime was rare; but how is it now? Read 
of the terrible struggles that are taking place between 
the French and natives, and no longer wonder that 
the land is cursed on account of the vast amount of 
blood that has been shed on its soil—the blood of in- 
nocent men and women. 


| PARIS FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 
| Double skirts are gaining favor. The upper one is 
| generally open up the front and back to the waist, so 
| as to show the under one, which should be of a differ- 
ent color. The under-skirt is simply trimmed with a 
narrow flounce, set on in flat plaits, headed with a 
passementerie cord. The upper skirt, which is gen- 
erally of satin, is very much trimmed, either with 
cords, plaques, buttons, chains of passementerie and 
beads, and, indeed, all manner of trimmings. How- 
| ever elegant this style may look for tall women, it 
must plainly be seen that it cannot possibly be so for 
those below the ordinary height; and, therefore, in 
that case, it should be trimmed as little as possible. 

Skirts are very much trained; cut quite round at 
the bottom, so as to make them set out. This is 
certainly very graceful for indoors wear; but, as the 
length of dress is not always in proportion to the size 
of the apartment, a lady must expect to have her 
dress frequently trod upon. However, one thing is 
certain, that les modes of this year are much more 
becoming than those of past winters; and that, by 
making some slight modifications, a lady of taste may 
be not only elegantly but becomingly dressed. 

Basques are gaining favor daily. They are made 
sometimes in one fashion, sometimes in another; but 
basques of all shapes and sizes are decidedly the 
fashion. There is, however, one thing against which 
we must warn our readers—that is, wearing a band 
over the basque; nothing can be more ungraceful. 
Some have even worn them over paletots; we need 
scarcely point out the absurdity of such a styles We 
do not wish to say a word against the band—we have 
always admired the round body and band—but then 
let it be the accompaniment of the round body, not 
an addition to the basque, which is quite ornamental 
and becoming in itself. The mixture of the two is 
simply absurd. 

Jackets are the favorite wear for at-home dress. 
They are, however admissible even for evening wear, 
when made of suitable materials. The veste Russe 
is very elegant, made of velvet, trimmed with rich 
| passementeric or fur, and without sleeves. The 
waistcoat, which is generally of light-colored foulard, 
should have long full sleeves, fastened into a wrist- 
band. Some of these jackets are trimmed with a 
band of feathers, an ornament which is daily gaining 
favor. 

The bonnets, which are worn even smaller than 
they were last month, admit of great variety in the 
trimmings; indeed, almost anything is employed for 
this purpose. Thus pearls, jet, malachite, flowers, 
feathers, lace, chenille, seem equally in favor; each, 
however, in small quantities, according to the size of 
the bonnet, and even that principally at the back, in 
place of the curtain. Flowers of velvet glace are 
preferred, and also leaves powdered, both of which 
have a very charming effect,'and form very pretty 
trimmings. 

An elegant head-dress which has just been made 
for the empress deserves special mention. It was 
composed of a bunch of very small tightly-curled 
black feathers, placed a little at the side, and fastened 
to the bandeaux by arose. A small diadem of dia- 
monds between the bandeaux. A long black feather 
fell towards the back, and a long chain of diamonds 
was fastened over the chignon like a ribbon. Every 
one cannot of course wear diamonds; but the same 
head-dress is very elegant with, in the place of the 
diadem, one of matted gold, and to replace the chain 
a torsade of gold with long tassels. It need hardly be 
said that a head-dress of black feathers can only be 
becoming to very fair women; but the same head- 
dress, with white or colored feathers, may be made 
to suit any complexion. 


| 


LIFE IN NEW YORK. 

In spite of war and phosphorus, New York is de- 
scribed as a blithe and dashing city. Fashionable 
society was never merrier. Its programme for the 
coming winter is sumptuous beyond precedent. Peace 
never saw such magnificent equipages as now roll 
through the thoroughfares, and wind in gorgeous 
procession along the broad avenues of Central Park. 














OF OUR UNION. 











The ladies’ toilets were never before so elaborate and | 
costly. The billiard saloons prosper abundantly, and | 
it is said that the double-shuffle experts of the gam- 
bling-houses are doing a splendid business. In fact, 
civil war seems to act upon the social system as a 
powerful exhilarant, and extravagance, fluttering on 
“ greenback ” wings, is the presiding genius of fashion- 
able circles. 





GENERAL THOMAS. 

General Thomas is a man of strong physical appear- 
ance, six feet two in height, and every inch a soldier. 
His fidelity to the service is proverbial, and a regular 
ofticer writes of him: ‘‘ He was eighteen years in the 
army without being absent from his post. The follow- 
ing anecdote, as showing his rare fidelity to the claims 
of duty, iseminently characteristic of the man: While 
our army was lying at Murfreesboro, General Thomas 
| was asked when he intended to visit Nashville, thirty | 
| miles distant. ‘ Why,” he replied, ‘I have been | 
trying for some time to find an excuse to go there, 
but cannot doit. Iam notsick, have duties here, and 
really don’t know what excuse I could ofter for going | 
away.” 





SILVER MINEs. — Intelligence is received of the , 
discovery of rich and extensive silver mines in the 
Washington Territory, along the western slope of the 
Cascade Mountains. The ore is represented as exceed- 

| ingly rich, yielding about $700 to the ton. 


(From " Real and Ideal.*‘} 


THE AGE OF PROGRESS. 





How happy in this solitude to dwell, 

Where whispering thoughts their admonitions tell! 
God's handiworks extort my feeble praise 5 

Each rising sun shall bring me Sabbath days. 


Delay, ye nights, that frost the forests red; 

Paint not the leafy shrouds of autumn's dead, 
But spare these blooming woodland scenes to me, 
Where thought and legend dwell in every tree! 


Faint grow the stories of the pioneer; 

The revolution's landmarks disappear; 

The rustic plough o'erturns th' historic ground, 

And ripening grain waves o'er its gore-drenched bound. 


The yoked kine, the ever plodding mill, 
Show nature humbled by man's restless will; 
The clover mead and flower garden-path, 
They are the captive valley's epitaph. 


Hushed are the war-whoop and respondent scream ; 
No more the stag, wolf-hunted, seeks the stream; 
The stilted crane no longer flaps his wings 

On reedy marge, where meek the robin sings. 


Where Mohawk hunter chased the woodland herd, 
Aloft, like castled knight, the royal bird 

Maintains his sway, and views with glaring eyes 
The shepherd flock—the marksman’s skill defies! 


And truant cascades leap from sylvan fount, 

Past winding paths, that hug the stalwart mount, 
Climbing to heights, from whence, in outlines gray, 
Deep shadows consecrate the parting day. 


Ye oaks, that stand athwart the motntain breeze, 
Your tops shall wave in distant India’s seas, 

And quick as ye receive the woodman’s shock, 
The powder-flend shall cleave the stubborn rock ! 


Anon the granite block shall face the skies, 
Reared far on high, where saintly spires arise; 
Lakes shall be drained, mountains by inches fall; 
Man's art will smite and overcome them all! 


Alas! beneath this ever-changing moon, 

The Age of Progress hurries on too soon; 

Youth's rosy haunts man’s searches ne‘er may find— 
For flecting time leaves memory far behind. 





A FIENDISH REVENGE. 

A recent tragical event at Constantinople illus- 
trates the baneful intluence of the harem system. 
The Sultana Djemila became jealous of one of her 
slaves, whom she imagined was regarded with some 
favor by her husband: in her highness’s rage against 
the unfortunate girl, she ordered one of her eunuchs 
to cut her head off, which was done at one stroke of 
the scimetar. Then, in her hellish fury, she de- 
termined to extend her revenge to her husband, and 
coolly directed that the girl’s head should be placed 
under a cover on the Pasha’s dinner-table. It is the 
custom in Turkey for the male heads of families to 
dine apart from their women. On the day in ques- 
tion the Sultana seated herself on the divan, previous 
to her husband’s entering the dining-room. On his 
arrival, he went up to his imperial spouse, and ren- 
dered her the usual homage. She requested him to 
proceed with his dinner. When seated he called on 
the servants to remove the cover of the tray which 
forms the top of the table; to his surprise, they hes- 
itated, and shrunk back. The Sultana then called to 
him to remove it himself, upbraiding the servants for 
their conduct. The unhappy Pacha, obeying his 
wife’s directions, threw off the cover, and there be- 
fore him lay the gory head of the murdered girl; he 
reeled and fell back a corpse. Previous to taking off 
the cover he had drunk some sherbet, and whether 
this was poisoned, as some imagined, or that the 
shock produced apoplexy, has not been ascertained, 
as ho post-mortem examination has been held. The 
only notice taken of the matter has been that the im- 
perial uncle of the Sultana is very angry with her. 





WHAT HE DIDN'T LovE.— A few days ago, a lit- 
tle fellow was taken by his father to a carpenter, to 
be bound apprentice to him, after the fashion of old 
times, In settling the business, the master, who was 
one of the stiff kind, observed: 

‘“* Well, my boy, 1 suppose you can eat almost any- 
thing, can’t you? I always make my boys live on 
what they don’t like.’’ 

“I love everything but minth and apple pieth,”’ 
lisped the boy. 





> 
LATE Hours AT PARTies.—Some of the elite of 





New York are making an effort to reform the eustom 
| of late hours at evening parties, which they consider 
injurious to health and beauty. A new mode of in- 


vitation has been devised, to convey a delicate hint 


| of the new system: “Mrs, Smith wil) be glad to re- 


ceive her friends between the hours of eight and 


| eleven.” 





A Curiosity, —In California, recently, some | 


miners fuund a bee-tree with a large bee-hive, honey 


, and bees, all petrified. The remaining portion of the 


tree in which the bee-hive was found is two anda 
half feet in diameter and forty feet long. It was 
found seventy-five feet under the surface of the earth. 





SERVED THEM RIGHT. — Two prominent mer- | 


chants of Louisville, Ky., have been fined 3500 and | 
costs each, amounting to $700, for making fraudulent | 


| income returns, 








dew Publications. 

HISTORY OF THE PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE AND 
USES OF PRINTING, ETc. 392 pages. Published by 
John Bradburn, New York. For sale by Lee & 


Shepard, 149 Washington street, Boston. Llus- 
trated, 


A useful work to all members of the art preserva- 
tive of all arts, for the author touches on many points 
which few printers know anything about. The con- 
tents of the volume are taken from the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, but are none the worse for that. Gas- 
light, pottery, glass, and iron work are alluded to, 
SUNSET STORIES. Echoes fromthe gun of 1861, A 


book for boys, 246 pages. Published by Loring, 

219 Washington street, Boston. Illustrated. 

The rebellion has been instrumental in producing 
quite a number of books, and most of them of an ac- 
ceptable kind. All works that stimulate patriotism 
should be encouraged and read for the benefit of the 
rising generation. Of such a character are the Sun- 
set Stories. 

Tnk BLACK PANTHER: or, A Boy’s Adventures 
among the Redskins. By Sir C. F. Lascelles Wrax- 
well, 285 pages. Published by T. O. H. P. Burn- 
ham, 143 Washington street, Boston. Illustrated. 
If our readers love to peruse a book filled with all 

manner of exciting adventures, this is the one to take 
up. There are strange combats with Indians, wild 
beasts, and remarkable positions for white men to be 
placed in. Boys will take to this book as readily as 
they take to water in the summer. 

CLEVER STORIES OF MANY NATIONS. Rendered in 
Rhyme. By John G. Saxe. 192 pages. Published 
by Ticknor & Fields, 135 Washington street, Boston. 
lilustrated by Champney. 

The poetical powers of Mr. Saxe are too well known 
to need commendation and praise at our hands. The 
publishers have set the music of his words in an ele- 
gant binding, a fit tribute to the poet and the manner 
in which he handles his subjects. The illustrations 
by Champney are excellent. 

Enoch ARDEN. A Poem. By Alfred Tennyson. 


204 pages. Published by Ticknor & Fields, 135 
Washington street, Boston. Illustrated. 


Ticknor & Fields have published an edition of Enoch 
Arden, illustrated, and handsomely bound. ‘The 
poem has been before the public for some months, 
and of course is admired, praised and complimented 
in a hundred different methods, just because Tenny- 
son wrote it. As it will not answer to disagree with 
so many admirers, we advise all who have the patience 
to read the book and judge if such laudation is justly 
deserved. 

THE LApy’s ALMANAC for 1865, published by 
George Coolidge, is issued and for sale at all the peri- 
odical depots. 





How MEN sHOULD TREAT WomEN.—A Persian 
poet gives the following instruction upon this impor- 
tant subject: ‘‘ When thou art married, seek to please 
thy wife; but listen not toall she says. From man’s 
right side a rib was taken to form the woman, and 
never was there seen a rib quite straight. And 
wouldst thou straighten it? It breaks, but bends 
not. Since, then, ’tis plain that crooked is woman’s 
temper, forgive her faults, and blame her not; nor 
let her anger thee, nor coercion use, a8 all is vain to 
straighten what is curved.” 


— 





PORK PACKING.—We read that the pork packing 
business at the West this year will be more important 
than ever, on account of the extraordinary prices 
that prevail. Probably 3,000,000 hogs will be packed, 
and at an average weight of 220 pounds each hog will 
be worth $26 40, and the whole of them $79,000,000. 
If the Wandering Jew, in his travels, ever came over 
to visit this continent, he will undoubtedly pass by 
Chicago and Cincinnati in disgust. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The publishers of the FLAG OF ovk Union take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. Itis 


a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family FYournat 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 

atter in each number as most people can tind time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the Frag, consequently its contents are EXTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. ‘TALES, 
SKETCNES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRALNY, HISTORICAL 
aud MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its colamns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the Home Cunc.e, 
Tne Camp, Tag Countinc-Room, Tae Woxrxsnor and 
Tue Farn. 

Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall occasionally issne a Nove.erre which 
will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for four weeks— 
never more than that. 

OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best Writers in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each namber, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 


One copy one year - - - - - - $4.00 
Four copies one year - - -¢ - 2 - 1.00 
pe oor “yl et ee eee 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

O47" THE Fac o¥ ovr Uxsox and the Dotan Moxtu- 
LY will be sent one year for 85.00; the FLAG and NovE.- 
ETTE for $5.50; the Frac and American Untox for 96.00; 
the whole of these publications, including the FLAG, 
Uxion, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NoVELETTE for $9.50. 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdeatlers. 
Specimen copics sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

_ 47> Canada subscribers mast send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage. s 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pvcsuisners, 
118 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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* Lord Byron. 







































[Written for The Flag of our Union.) tray 
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OCEAN. a 
bet ayy eee rev 
BY WILLIAM 8S. CHASE, ne 
wh 
A moving desert, on whose barrier shore you 
A thousand nations’ trinmph-banners wave; toi 
Upon whose bosom conquering armies pour oa 
Their life-tide, fading in one bidtlen grave. pe 
Proud monarchs near its heaving surges stand +h 
In fear; and ‘neath the flowing w avercrests, 800 s 
The remnant of their long lost mariner bands— | Ww 
The owing plumes of their brave soldiery ’ ‘i ‘ 
| Er 
Deep b ing guns resounded on the main, gr 
When the brave Baron of the Nile had won | the 
Trafalgar's towers, where the cross of Spain | “a 
Lost radiance bencath @ Briton’s sun, | 
Though Villencuve, Van Tromp, and Howe, have gone | 
With all those chieftains, in their glory’s weal— | 
Yet still old Ocean rolls forever on, | ve 
And bears the impress of no monarch's seal, | ee 
w 
The golden argosies of ages dark, 
Rich freighted from the Indies o’er the main, re 
Ploughed the blue waters ere one holy spark ¥ 
Of truth had kindled in the world's domain. | 
But now a beacon rises on the earth, r 
And Charity, with Commerce, rides the deep} | 
Suecor for nations in the harvest dearth, | t 
And pence for brothers who in bondage weep. | v 
That bard.* whose living harp «lid once awake ls 
Sweet lays, harmonious as the waves’ career, | ' 
Is silent now; alone can memory break | 
One note, enshrined with a tribute tear, 
The wild, dark ocean, like that mystic heart, 
Is bright and placid when no storms are near; 7 


Until a tempest gathered wild and drear. 
‘ 


| 
No sleeping billow tore the wreck apart, | 


intered according to Act of Congress in the year 1864, by | 


District Court of Massachusetts. 


THE GAMBLER’S FATE: 


ELuotr, THomes & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Oftice of the | 
—OR,— | 


The Dove of Sacrifice. 


A STORY OF CALIFORNIA. | 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Most of what she had to relate, he had divined 
already. For himself, upon hearing that her friends 
had embarked for home, he had quite given them up 
and since had forgotten their existence, Not so 
Leila. Her woman’s perseverance had never flagged, 
till the objects of her search were discovered in a 
miserable habitation, by sickness rendered doubly 
gloomy. Mr. Onslow was evidently near his death; 
and his wife almost worn out with watching, and 
distracted with grief. 

What else could a friend do, than share the poor 
wife’s vigils? Yet, recollecting her brother's edict in 
the case, Leila studiously kept him in ignorance of 
the facts; while Emille’s ready inventiveness devised 
a way by which they might pass and repass between 
the sick household and their own home in safety. 

“You see experience gives knowledge, and thus 1 
make practical the knowledge I have gained,” she 
said. “1 shall soon don male apparel, and once moré 
be your cavalier. Only I shall keep at your friend’ 
house a suit of my own appropriate garments, it 
order that I may not forget how to wear them.” 

So ewning after evening, the two had gone to th 
house of affliction, till the end approached. Wher 
they returned home, morning by morning, thei 
places were supplied by a kind-hearted couple i 
whose house the Onslows had lived previous to th 
fire. When at last it appeared evident that the sic 

man could not survive the night, this man and wil 
joined our two friends in performing the last office 

of kindness to the dying; and the latter remaine 
with the bereaved widow, when the others departe 

Poor Alice, as Leila always spoke of her now—Mr 

Onslow, whose shricks had so alarmed the watchs 

without, had been seized with convulsions at the m: 

ment of her husband's death, and for hours her spir 

seemed ready to depart with his. 

“Am L wicked past forgiveness?” inquired Leil 
when she had briefly told her story. 

“Rather,” Gerald replied, touched and softens 
by the friendly devotion she had manifested, ‘ 
showld ask pardon of you, for having neglected as 
overlooked a matter which so deeply concerned yo' 
feelings as the finding of those friends.” 

“Well, now, if the quarrel is made up,” sa 
Emille, with the naivete #o charming in her, ‘ju 
be pleased to say what it is about a letter you was 
read to us, Don Bernard?” 

“Ah, are you then returned to your sex and 
us?” asked Wayne, lightly turning to her, ‘ P: 
don, senorita, it was only for this I waited. Nov 
he added, with a changed and serious aspect, “w 
both give me your attention?” 

Then producing the letter, he read it aloud. T 
instant the signature had passed his lips, Em! 
sprang to her feet. 

“Pon William never wrote a line of that,” + 
cried. 

“T am quite of your opinion, 
while Leila gazed in his face with lips apart—a we 
dering listener. 

“And,” assuming all unconsciously an air 


replied Way 
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HISTORY OF THE PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE AND 
USES OF PRINTING, ETc. 392 pages. Published by 
John Bradburn, New York. For sale by Lee & 
ee, 149 Washington street, Boston. LIlus- 
rated, 


A useful work to all members of the art preserva- 
tive of all arts, for the author touches on many points 
which few printers know anything about. The con- 
tents of the volume are taken from the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, but are none the worse for that. Gas- 
light, pottery, glass, and iron work are alluded to. 
SUNSET STORIES. Echoes from the gun of 1861. A 


book for boys. 246 pages. Published by 
219 Washington street, Boston. ilestratede 


The rebellion has been instramental in producing 
quite a number of books, and most of them of an ac- 
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d. | ceptable kind. All works that stimulate patriotism 
should be encouraged and read for the benefit of the 
rising generation. Of such a character are the Sun- 
set Stories. 

THE BLAc NIHER: & 
among the Relekine, By Sire. Fe Lassatien Wine, 
well. 285 pages. Published by T. O. H. P. Burn- 
ham, 143 Washington street, Boston. Illustrated. 
If our readers love to peruse a book filled with all 
manner of exciting adventures, this is the one to take 
up. There are strange combats with Indians, wild 
beasts, and remarkable positions for white men to be 
placed in. Boys will take to this book as readily as 
they take to water in the summer. 
CLEVER STORIES OF MANY NATIONS, 
Hey ow ol . cr ° >. yl, Published 
lilustrated by Chania, ha ibn crpeaiana 
The poetical powers of Mr. Saxe are too well known 
to need commendation and praise at our hands. The 
publishers have set the music of his words in an ele- 
gant binding, a fit tribute to the poet and the manner 
in which he handles his subjects. The illustrations 
by Champney aro excellent. 
ENocH ARDEN. 
204 pages. Published by Trion se Fislde® "135 
Washington street, Boston. Ilustrated. : 
Ticknor & Fields have published an edition of Enoch 
Arden, illustrated, and handsomely bound. ‘The 
poem has been before the public for some montlis 
and of course is admired, praised and complimented 
= in a hundred different methods, just because Tenny- 
son wrote it. As it will not answer to disagree with 
so many admirers, we advise all who have the patience 
to read the book and judge if such laudation is justly 
tiwa- deserved. 
stem, | THE LADY’s ALMANAC for 1865, published by 
1 her | George Coolidge, is issued and for sale at all the peri- 
«ome | Odical depots. 
inst 
uch 
po " wong MEN SHOULD TREAT WOMEN.—A Persian 
ye = gives _ following instruction upon this impor- 
pecs — walgout: ‘When thou art married, seek to please 
oaat hy wife; but listen not to all she says. From man’s 
is the right side a rib was taken to form the woman, and 
“in never was there seen a rib quite straight. And 
poten wouldst thou straighten it? It breaks, but bends 
dane not. Since, then, ’tis plain that crooked is woman’s 
hig temper, forgive her faults, and blame her not; nor 
ey let her anger thee, nor coercion use, a8 all is vain to 
straighten what is curved.” 
im to 
ed on sy J 
chich PORK PACKING.—We read that the pork packin 
y hes- | business at the West this year will be Pate contr 
ied to | than ever, on account of the extraordinary prices 
ts for | that prevail. Probably 3,000,000 hogs will be packed 
+ his | 2nd at an average weight of 220 pounds each hog will 
e be- | be worth $26 40, and the whole of them $79, 000 000 
\; he | If the Wandering Jew, in his travels, ever canes over 
ag off | to visit this continent, he will undoubtedly pass by 
ether | Chicago and Cincinnati in disgust. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OCEAN. 


BY WILLIAM S. CHASE. 

A moving desert, on whose barrier shore 

A thousand nations’ triumph-banners wave} 
Upon whose bosom conquering armies pour 

Their life-tide, fading in one hidden grave. 
Proud monarchs near its heaving surges stand 

In fear; and ‘neath the flowing wave-crests, see 
The remnant of their long lost mariner bands— 

The flowing plumes of their brave soldiery t 





Deep b ing guns re ded on the main, 
When the brave Baron of the Nile had won 
Trafalgar's towers, where the cross of Spain 
Lost radiance beneath @ Briton’s sun. 
Though Villeneuve, Van Tromp, and Howe, have gone 
With all those chieftains, in their glory’s weal— 
Yet still old Ocean rolls forever on, 
And bears the impress of no monarch’s seal, 


The golden argosies of ages dark, 

Rich freighted from the Indies o'er the main, 
Ploughed the blue waters ere one holy spark 

Of truth had kindled in the world’s domain. 
But now a beacon rises on the earth, 

And Charity, with Commerce, rides the deep} 
Succor for nations in the harvest dearth, 

And peace for brothers who in bondage weep. 


That bard.* whose living harp did once awake 
Sweet lays, harmonious as the waves’ career, 
Is silent now; alone can memory break 
One note, enshrined with a tribute tear, 
The wild, dark ocean, like that mystic heart, 
Is bright and placid when no storms are near; 
No sleeping billow tore the wreck apart, 
Until a tempest gathered wild and drear. 


* Lord Byron. 


THA FLAG OF 


“tragedy never exceeded by Rachel herself, she added, 


| at which he was breakfasting in his own room, and | was Vinton—the miner mentioned in the earlier chap- 


| with flashing eyes—“ if you can believe me capable | walked rapidly to and fro. t 


of such baseness as is there hinted at, draw your 
revolver and shoot me dead—I demand it!” 


with the expression of stolid despair which had often 


“Gorham again,” he at length muttered; then | « 


“T have no such belief,’ he said—he did not say | settled on his features, he sat down again, though 


what had been his belief at the first. ‘Pray calm | not at the table. ’ 
“Tet it come,” he proceeded. “ Perhaps, indeed, intended for all to hear. 


| yourself and sit down. This is the point I wish you 
| to observe—as neither Moreley nor yourself have had | 


| anything todo with writing the letter, it becomes | 


o 


| Who but himself could have penned this missive? 
| “Had Pedro’s pistol but been loaded!’ muttered | 
Emille, with shut teeth and outstretched hand 


her challenge to Wayne had risen and thrown her | 
arms around her friend, grew pale as death. | 
Wayne rose likewise. | 
« Promise me,” he said, “ that nothing shall induce | 
you to venture again from these grounds unprotect- | 
ed—not even by daylight. This for the present; it | 
will not last forever.” 

“Come and be yourself our protector—I have | 





villa, in her most winning style. 
“Thank you,” Wayne responded, half abstractedly, | 
“but Lam going again to the mines. I expect shortly 
wish conveyed to him, he shall not fail to receive it.” | 
‘Silence concerning me will be better than words,” | 
she replied, forcing a laugh. ‘ However, I can trust | 
your discretion.” 

At her earnest solicitation, Wayne breakfasted at 
the villa, then returned into town, and went imme- 
diately to offer his late, though none the less accept- 
able, services at the house of mourning. 

“I thank God,” he mentally exclaimed, “for every 
opportunity in which a wretch like me can be of use 
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Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1864, by 





to my fellow-creatures.” 


Meanwhile, Leila, whom his morning visit had | 


it were better so, since my secret must be told her, } 


and it is but a question of a few days more or less. voiceless intonation, joining in the same breath some 
sufficiently evident that Gorham has an emissary | I would not give the dust off a buttertly’s wings to , careless and very audible inquiries with regard to 
| here, who has been watching your movements. | keep it back. So, villain, yet unhanged—though | business at the mines, 


not long shall you be so, if there is justice on the | 
parth—this your scheme fails also.” | 
But though his mind was made up, he was more | 


grasping an imaginary weapon, while Leila, who at | gloomily wretched during the day for the reception | bowing civilly.‘ Yours is the only room in the house 


of the note; feeling more than ever, that he could 
not see Leila after all was divulged. Nor could he | 


| depart while doubtless the danger which threatened asked, still cautiously, as soon as they were within his 
| chamber. 


her was renewed, the adversary having positively 
discovered her residence. 

Almost his first act after receiving the note, was 
to forward another to Miss Marston; charging her | 
by the remembrance of all she had so recently | 


already invited you,” said the young mistress of the { escaped, not even to trust herself in the garden, but | Probably you may know him. I have seen him 
| confine herself wholly within the dwelling, until she | at least twice at the mines; his business, no one 


should hear from him again. 
He had longed in this note to give her some distant | 


to see Moreley; Emille, if you have any word you | intimation at least, of the startling intelligence she | half or three-quarters of an hour before you, quite out 


must soon receive, from the one source or the other; 
but could not bring himself to the task. 

“No, no,” he said, “ let her dream on a single day 
more—how can I take from her the only comfort left? 
Are not her trials enough already? Nothing can 
prepare her for what awaits; nothing lessen the as- 
tonishment, the disappointment, the pain and deso- 
lation, when she knows that only am I not her 
brother, but that I am—O God, pity me! 

“She has thought me cold—how dared I be other- 
wise? has missed in me the deep brotherly affection 
she yearned after; yet she has clung to me with all 


Long Bill. 


ting in the question amidst a multiplicity of words 


District Court of Massachusetts. 


E.uiott, THomES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office of the 


filled with delight, was saying to her triend: 
“QO, Lam sure Bernard is very fond of me after all, 





THE GAMBLER’S FATE: 
—OoR,— 


The Dove of Sacrifice. 


A STORY OF CALIFORNIA. 


only, as you said, he is more reserved. Sometimes I 
have thought him distant and cold—at least con- 
strained; and indeed when he is by, I find it impos- 
sible to feel just like a sister towards him. It is so 
long that we have been apart, and in that time all 
our associations must have been different. But is he 
not a darling brother, Emille? So handsome and so 
good—so wise, too, when he does not chain his tongue 




















BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Most of what she had to relate, he had divined 
already. For himself, upon hearing that her friends 
had embarked for home, he had quite given them up 
and since had forgotten their existence. Not so 
Leila. Her woman’s perseverance had never flagged, 
till the objects of her search were discovered in a 
miserable habitation, by sickness rendered doubly 
gloomy. Mr. Onslow was evidently near his death; 
and his wife almost worn out with watching, and 
distracted with grief. 

What else could a friend do, than share the poor 
wife’s vigils? Yet, recollecting her brother’s edict in 
the case, Leila studiously kept him in ignorance of 
the facts; while Emille’s ready inventiveness devised 
a way by which they might pass and repass between 
the sick household and their own home in safety. 

“You see experience gives knowledge, and thus I 
make practical the knowledge I have gained,” she 
said. ‘I shall soon don male apparel, and once more 
be your cavalier. Only I shall keep at your friend’s 
house a suit of my own appropriate garments, in 
order that I may not forget how to wear them.” 

So ewening after evening, the two had gone to the 
house of affliction, till the end approached. When 
they returned home, morning by morning, their 
places were supplied by a kind-hearted couple in 
whose house the Onslows had lived previous to the 
fire. When at last it appeared evident that the sick 
man could not survive the night, this man and wife 
joined our two friends in performing the last offices 


and will let himself be heard. O, I warrant you I 


shall win him out of all this dull musing by-and-by. 
“Emille,” she went on, “1 wish you had not met 
Moreley just when you dil; we might have been 
sisters, without doubt. I am sure Bernard likes 
you.” 
“Ah, no,” faintly responded the other, with closed 
eyes and a smile playing about her lips, seeming 
only too well satistied with the matter as it was; and 
so dropping off to sleep in the deep garden-chair. 

Neither—mysteriously enough—did the picture 
she had outlined, of the domestic life of her brother 
and her dearest friend, please the fair artist herself. 
In vain she added some touches here and there, 
designed to fill up and beautify what seemed so sadly 
wanting in color and expression—whispered herself 
that she would have the joy to be always with them— 
fancied little children, with dancing fect and merry 
voices, among those garden walks, calling to one 
another by the names of George and Leila, the names 
of the dead uncle and the living aunt. It would not 
do; the picture was only more hateful. 

‘“‘Pshaw!” she said to herself, severely, “I had 
better be thinking of poor Alice, than of disgusting 
nonsense like this.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
BLACK MAILING, 

On bidding the inmates of the villa good-morning, 
it was Wayne’s intention to force his affairs to a 
speedy crisis. This kind of life it was impossible to 
endure much longer. His plan was to follow Moreley 
to the mines, ascertain if Gorham was there and put 











of kindness to the dying; and the latter remained | 
with the bereaved widow, when the others departed. | 
Poor Alice, as Leila always spoke of her now—Mrs. 
Onslow, whose shricks had so alarmed the watcher 
without, had been seized with convulsions at the mo- 
ment of her husband's death, and for hours her spirit 


| 
“Am 1 wicked past forgiveness?” inquired Leila, 


“Rather,” Gerald replied, touched and softened | 
by the friendly devotion she had manifested, ‘I 
showld ask pardon of you, for having neglected and 
overlooked a matter which so deeply concerned your 
feelings as the finding of those friends.” 


Emille, with the naivete so charming in her, “just 
be pleased to say what it is about a letter you was to 
read to us, Don Bernard?” 

“Ah, are you then returned to your sex and to 
us?” asked Wayne, lightly turning to her, “ Par- 
don, senorita, it was only for this I waited. Now,” 
he added, with a changed and serious aspect, “ will 
both give me your attention?” 

Then producing the letter, he read it aloud. The 
instant the signature had passed his lips, Emille 
sprang to her feet. 

“Don William never wrote a line of that,” she 
cried. 

“Tam quite of your opinion,” replied Wayne, 
while Leila gazed in his face with lips apart—a won- 
dering listener. 


| secure the villain in case he should return to his old 
asemod ready to depart with bis, | to Leila and his friend’s betrothed. 


when she had briefly told her story. | terious letter, and the evidence it gave that either 


| 
| safety of the two ladies directly imperilled, he decided 


“Well, now, if the quarrel is made up,” said | 


him in the grasp of the law; then, without again 
seeing Leila in person, reveal himself to her by letter, 
and at once fi¢e the country. The motive for his 
remaining at San Francisco had been, the speedier to 


haunts, as likewise to afford a degree of protection 
But upon further reflection concerning the mys- 
Gorham or some ally of his was in the town, and the 


| to keep his promise to his friend, and continue where 
| he was, until the latter was really heard from, which 
| he trusted might be soon, 

That night and the night following, unsuspected 
| by its inmates, he stood guard over the villa, It 
was perhaps unnecessary; for the ladies had taken 
| the alarm and ventured no more beyond the high 
| garden walls, unless well attended, 
| Onthe second morning, he received the following 
| brief and comprehensive note? 


| “Mr. GERALD Wayne:—If you deposit one 
| thousand dollars, or its equivalent in unminted gold, 

in the cavity at the root of the oak, at the eastern 
| corner of the garden wall—the spot where you have 
passed the last two nights—it will prevent your his- 


her heart. A few hours longer let me have her pure 
undoubting love, the memory of which will be the 
only bright spot between this and—my doom! 

«* What if she blames me for the part I have acted, 
and henceforth thinks of me only with the bitterness 
of condemnation? Even from the further side of the 
globe, will my spirit, methinks, go out to hers, to 
learn of its love and pity or its scorn. Ay, I shall 
| know if she forgives. Forgives what? How could I 
| have done differently? I chose not the part of a 

deceiver; it was thrust upon me. God knows what 
grief it has occasioned me, thus to constantly seem 
what I was not.” 
One moment he wished with bitter emphasis that 
he had never seen Leila Marston—wished it for her 
sake; the next, devoutly thanked Heaven for the 
brief flecks of sunshine her presence had shed on his 
gloomy pathwayof life. So dragged the day to its 
close. 
At dusk, as on the two nights previous, he repaired 
to the villa. He had to-night a double purpose—not 
only to watch over its beloved inmate, but to detect 
if possible, the person who had attempted to levy 
black mail upon him. 
The night proved exceedingly dark. From his 
position which commanded the best view that could 
be obtained of the oak outside the eastern wall, 
Wayne could hear the rushing of the wind among 
the garden trees, and see outlined against the sky 
their branches tossing like green sea-waves. 

A sound of music stole out on the air. It was 
Emille’s guitar accompanying the voice of Leila in 
an old Spanish song, which she had learned, to please 
her friend, and vary the monotony of living to which 
they were just then reduced. So they were not de- 
pressed, or in terror; still, he knew they would not 
disregard his warning. Their music half-cheered, 
half-saddened him, as he fancied what it was to be a 
happy lover in the presence of the beloved, then 





ers of our story as Dog-Eared Sam. Instinetively 
yur hero knew that he had come as a messenger from 


“What's up?” inquired the visitor, artfully put- 


Q 


“1 hardly know,” Gerald replied, in the same rapid, 
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“Landlord,” he said, “this T find to be a brother 


miner; he can share my room, with your leave.” 
“Tam exceedingly obliged to you,” said the host, 


which has not more than two in it already.” 
“What made you suspect anything?” Wayne 


“Did you notice that chap start up as you came in, 
glance at you, and immediately take a light and dis- 
appear from the room?” 


“i dia.” 


knew, but it was entirely with Gorham, I think he 
does not recognize me, He came in to-night about 


of breath, completely blowed. Every one noticed his 
appearance, which caused a good many remarks and 
questions, but he gave no satistactory account of him- 
self, only attempted to laugh the matter off. Who 
is he, if you know?” 
“A German. I think hisname is Sncider. He has 
never seemed to have any business on his hands, and 
I have thought he might be remarking the same thing 
of me, having caught him looking furtively at me, 
somewhat after his fashion of ‘to-night. However, 
idlers are too common in California to deserve atten- 
tion. But the news, Vinton?” 
“T have news, though not probably of the decisive 
character you hoped to hear.” 
* Gorham is still at large?” 
‘He has fled, and they are on his track. Long 
Bill feared you’d be getting uneasy by this time, so 
sent me to report and just to say, hold out patiently, 
allis going well.” 
“Morcley is well, then; what I began to fear was, 
that he had met foul play.” 
“He is too shrewd for that. He was well when we 
parted, and believed that Gorham had no suspicion of 
him.” 
The messenger proceeded to say that Moreley, on 
his return from the mines, found Gorham in a new 
embroilment, likely of itself to put a stop to his career. 
A young native, Don Luis Passo by name, and his 
brother, transmission agents, had been cheated at 
play by Gorham, out of not only all they possessed, 
but also out of a hundred pounds of dust entrusted 
to their care, which Don Luis, in the excitement and 
desperation of gaming, had been led to stake. 
At the last moment, when Gorham finally swept 
the table, several by-standers called out that the 
playing had not been fair; which idea so enraged the 
victim that he left the saloon swearing vengeance on 
its proprietor. Early next morning he entered the 
place, when only Gorham and a single witness were 
| present. He was sobered, but determined; he de- 
manded the restoration of as much of the plunder 
as had belonged, not to themselves, but to the miners; 
which Gorham refusing, a quarrel ensued, and the 
latter, being the stronger man of the two, overcame 
Don Luis, and stabbed him, so that he died within 
two hours. The gambler had secreted himsclf, and 
was not to be found. 
Thereupon the miners collected in a mass, and 
razed the gaming saloon to the ground, destroying 
everything it contained. They had expected to find 
Gorham about the premises; but as they did not, 
gnards were set, it being the united determination 








thought of himself exiled by fate, and listening 
doubtless to the last swect strains he would ever 
hear from those lips. 


slumber even as peacefully in nights to come? 


hush-money. 


empty, the detective would have been upon him; he 
had glided from his covert and was within a few yards, 
with feet as noiseless as the feet of Time, and hand 
ready to grasp the culprit in a grasp of Death, when 
asudden and violent baying of a bloodhound, just 
inside the wall, startled the latter with a dread of 
being discovered; and with one bound, he disappear- 
ed into the darkness, 


waiting to see whether the fellow would not return 
to make a surer investigation; but to his chagrin, the 
other had been effectually frightened from the place. 
The hound had ceased its baying; not a sound was 
heard; and Wayne at last returned to the hotel, 
meditating as he went, whether he should receive 
from the individual a second letter, or whether his 
communication would be to Leila, Little as he had 





| tory from being communicated to one within the | 


| 


j Villa.” 
The note was written ina clear, bold hand. It 


bore no signature. Its contents at first appeared to | 
‘ Shia, . 4 rf t 
‘And,” assuming all unconsciously an air of ; electrify the reader, who started up from the table | watching for bis return, rose and greeted him. It | 


seen of him, it was sufficient to qnvince Wayne that 
| the individual was by no means Gorham, 

| When he entered the public room, nearly all had 
| disappeared to their beds; but one, who sat there 


By-and-by, the sounds were hushed. The inmates 
of the villa had sought repose. Would the fairer one | gain possession of his horse; mounting which, he 


Now the watcher thought he discerned a figure a Luis, who were on the watch outside the lines, 
moving toward the garden, He was not mistaken. | comprehending the issue. These two, feeling that 
The snow-white wall brought into relief a human | they had the best right to the pursuit, and not wish- 
form, the form ofa man. He glided stealthily along, | ing, as they said, to raise an army to capture a rat, 
till the trunk of the oak for a moment hid him from | quickly and quietly obtained the best horses that 
sight. Then he was seen to stoop; he was evidently | were to be had, and gave’chase.. It was at this point 
examining the depository he had appointed for the | the messenger had left. 


Before he could have made certain that it was | their knowledge of each other had been kept a secret 


An hour Wayne stayed motionless where he was, | 


| that he should not escape from the town. He was 
| already beyond ft, being hid¢en in the woods. 
| There, watching the trail, he shot a traveller to 
| 


| dashed away, none save Moreley and the brother of 


| Both Wayne and Vinton could have wished that 


| from the German; but it was too late. 





CHAPTER XXIV, 


CONFESSION, 


NEXT morning, Wayne, thinking it necessary to 
communicate with the ladica at the villa, and un- 
willing to risk the danger that might accrue from 
committing the intelligence received to writing, de- 
cided to indulge himself in one more brief visit; and 
was about to set off, when a letter was handed him, 
which he instantly saw was superscribed by Leila’s 
hand, 

The alarm which he might have felt lest some new 
| calamity had befallen, was dispelled by the appear- 
| ance of the missive. which was soiled with much 
handling, and bore several postmarks, showing it to 4 
| have followed him here and there, over all the route 
he had travelled since quitting the Fork. No very 
close examination, moreover, was necessary, to per- 
ceive that it had been opened and rescaled. 
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written previous to the writer’s leaving New England 
—previous to the death of her father; and the date, 
when he read it, confirmed the fact. Its extreme 
brevity, comprising merely a few sentences upon one 
page of a note-sheet, and the chilling formal, Mr. 
Wayne, Sir, at the head, were points that next at- 
tracted his attention; but without pausing to question, 
he ran his eye down the page, and took in the brief 
contents, 

It was Miss Marston’s reply to the letter accom- 
panying the strange and ill-assorted present of the 
skull, purporting to be Gorham’s. As may be recol- 
lected, without entering into any particulars, she 
simply informed the person who made her a declar- 
ation of love, choosing so singular an auxiliary to her 
favor, that from their incongruity of character, rad- 
ically unfitting them for a nearer intimacy, she de- 
sired their correspondence should cease from this 
time, or be strictly confined to the friendship subsisting 
between him and her father. 

Had Wayne, on the late reception of this letter, 
cherished one hope of calling Leila his own, it would 
have been thus cut off. Even as it was, this expres- 
sion of sentiment from one whom he could not cease 
to adore while life lasted, humbled his soul in the 
dust. He had hoped that at least he might ever 
be regarded by hor with a generous pity; but now 
he perceived in the very tracing of those lines, that 
her heart turned from his with deep dislike. 

In vain he called to mind Gorham’s suspected 
forgeries; this letter might have been tampered with, 
like the others, but it was unquestionably genuine. 
Then it entirely corresponded with the silence, here- 
tofore unaccounted for, which she had always ob- 
served respecting himself. A thought, that at differ- 
ent times had previously forced itself upon his mind— 
namely, that Leila had a lover, came to him with 
added weight. 

But why seek a different reason from that she had 
given? Would it be strange, indeed, if unknown to 
him, and in spite of all his efforts, some whispers of 
the truth had gone forth in his letters, stamping him 
as one unsuited for the love of woman? Yet in their 
supposed relationship and their intimate personal 
intercourse, Leila had lavished upon him her warmest 
love and confidence—had found in him nothing amiss, 
except that she was grieved lest her affection was not 
fully returned. 

Still another reason, the most probable, as most 
painful, would suggest itself. Had not Miss Marston, 
at her home in Boston, learned his history? It had 
come to Gorham in California; quite as easily, of 
course, might it have come to the Marstons in New 
England. The conviction deepened with him, that 
thus was the problem solved. He strove to say it 
was well so, and that he was saved a grievous task; 
and he smiled bitterly at the thought of how the 
black-mailing individual would find himself forestall- 
ed. Nevertheless, the reception of the letter altered 
his plans for the day; he neither went himself, nor 
sent any word to the villa. 

That night, there was a general excitement at the 
hotel, caused by the German, Sneider, having taken 
a dose of arsenic in the place of quinine, by mistake 
of the apothecary. He had felt indisposed during 
the day, and in the course of the evening, thinking 
he had symptoms of fever, had sent for the medicine, 
and swallowed unsuspectingly what was brought. 
Being almost immediately seized with violent spasms, 
the apothecary was summoned, who, upon turning 
to his shelves, discovered that he had furnished the 
patient a deadly drug. 

He came rushing in with a stomach-pump, which 
he proceeded to use energetically and effectively. 
Effectively, because not only did he pump up poison 
enough to kill any five Germans that ever dwelt in 
Federland, but he likewise was the means of bringing 
up certain secrets, which if not immediately danger- 
ous to the patient, were nothing less than that to 
others whom they especially concerned. 

“1 feel I must die—I can’t live,” gulped up the 
poor wretch, ‘ bring the Englishman, Wayne, here,, 
and clear the room of every one else. 
my time is short.” 

It cost him considerable effort to make himself 
understood and obeyed; but his desire was at length 
accomplished, and Gerald and the doctor were alone 
with the patient. The former was perhaps least sur- 
prised at the request, of any one in the house; for 
hardly twenty-four hours had passed since the 
first suspicion of his being a tool of Gorham’s, yet 
such suspicions once aroused, had been strengthened 
by many circumstances, recent as well as more 
distant. 

“Do you know me?” was the first question of 
Sneider, turning his cadaverous face towards the 
individual he had summoned to his bedside. ‘ Have 
you any recollection of me previous to our meeting 
here in San Franciseo?” 

“T have no such recollection,” Wayne replied. 


“Very likely. Yet I well reeoflect you. I was in— | 


Doctor,” cried the man, interrupting himself, ‘“ how 
long have I to live? My stomach is allon fire. Teli 
me, can I live one hour?” 

The physician replied that he thought him likely 
to live longer than that. 

“0, impossible,” the patient rejoined. 
o’clock is it mow?” 

It was half-past eleven. 

“ Shall I be alive at half-past twelve?” 

“There is little doubt of it,” answered the physi- 
cian, then catching Wayne’s glance of impatience, he 
added—* but you had best not delay whatever you 
wish to communicate.” 
“I see—I see,” exclaimed the patient; 


* What 


“it is but 


Be quick, for | 


bina Mersin cl venti 
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another way of telling me I have not an hour to live. 
Well, let me hasten. You do not yet recollect me, 
Wayne? But you remember my native city of 
Hamburg?” 

Wayno replied gloomily, again scrutinizing the face 
of the questioner, that he would most likely long 
remember the place. 

**T was there, in the same hotel with yourself and 
father, at the time—not two years ago, you remem- 
ber—at the time of the fire, and—afterwards.” 

Wayne sprang from his chair, pale as ashes, and 
walked rapidly to and fro in the chamber. The 
patient had again appealed to the physician, and the 
latter was endeavoring to afford him some rellef. 
When at length he moved aside and resumed his 
seat, Wayne returned to his place before the bed; 
all traces of emotion had vanished, and he looked like 
one whose mind is made up to meet doom, and be 
broken by it, but not to bend to it. 

“Well, what then?” he said, the words forced from 
his lips, and falling somewhat harshly. 

“No more of that,” replied the German. “TI but 
alluded to what happened there, to show how I came 
into possession of certain facts which I disclosed to 
one Mark Gorham—and you will believe me, for I 
wish to make my conduct appear no better and no 
worse than it really is—I did so much without one 
thought of harm.” 

* Go on,” said Wayne, sternly impatient. 

“T was drawn into speaking of you,” the other 
returned, ‘by seeing a letter, bearing your address, in 
this Gorham’s possession. We were here in this very 
hotel. I said—‘‘ Ah, I know a person of that name. 
An Englishman, is he not, so and so, of such a height 
and complexion? Is he in this country?” I asked 
the question with a sort of pleasant surprise; being 
gladdened, you know, as one is in a strange land, by 
whatever is associated in his mind with home. 
Though personally I was unknown to you, yet the 
events I have referred to had impressed your name 
and person upon my memory. 

**Gorham affected friendliness toward you, till he 
had artfully possessed himself of those facts relative 
to your history and your life in Hamburg; when 
gradually, I discovered that he was your enemy, and 
disposed to make anything but benevolent use of the 
information I had so unthinkingly given. Here 
began my guilt. 

“ Finding that I was an expert in imitating exactly 
the handwriting of others, he employed me from time 
to time, as, for instance, when in response to a letter 
he had intercepted from your lady correspondent in 
New England, he sent her the skull, announcing to 
her that it was his own, and you his murderer; and 
again when—” 

“The skull! Murderer!” exclaimed his listener, 
flushing into excitement, as a little light broke into 
his mind, making the darkness mére strange and 
awful. ‘ Explain, before going further.” 

“Doctor,” appealed the wretched patient once 
more, “give me another cooling draught. My heart 
is burning in my bosom. I shall never survive to 
utter what I have to say.” 

Gerald feared it too, waiting breathlessly till he 
resumed. 

“He came down here—Gorham, that is—and told 
me he had had an encounter with you in the woods; 
he said it was his intention to kill you, and that he 
would have shot you at last, but you sprang forward, 
and with a blow of your pistol, threw up his, so that 
it was discharged into the air. He added, with an 
exultant chuckle, that the affair suggested something 
rich, and which he doubted not would bring your 
correspondence with Miss Marston, which had so 
bitterly angered him, to precisely the crisis he wished. 

‘The day following he procured a human skull, 1 
know not where, but I presume it might have been 
the skull of a native, for I know that some remains 
were just at that time disinterred in excavating, not 
far from here—and I wrote at his dictation, a letter, 
as from you. These he enclosed ina box and forward- 
ed by the next—” 

“What were the contents of the letter?” 

“Ah, I do not wonder that you use a tone of 
severity in putting the question, even to adying man. 
Truly, it was bad business; and though it gave me 
funds at the time, I always more or less dreaded the 
end. It has come sooner than I anticipated, and a 
little difterently. 

“ But, sir—the contents of the letter. Well, as I 
said, it stated the skull to be that of her despised lover, 
whom you had killed in a fray—stated it rather boast- 
fully, though, as he said, we must be careful not to 
put it too strong, or the lady might suspect a fraud. 
Then, we further in your name made her a declara- 
tion of love, and asked her hand.” 

Wayne sat like a man of iron. He had found the 
| nerve to listen to these disclosures, nor betray the 
| thoughts which were xcething in his heart. 

‘Miss Marston's reply,” said Sneider, continning 
his confession, ‘‘ you have received only this morning. 
Forham opened and read it, and said, with delight, 
| it conldn’t be improved. Ever since he has been try- 
ing to reach you with it. We returned a note to the 
} young lady immediately, to the effect that, disappoint- 
| ed by her rejection, you would seck a change by 
| departing at once for Australia.” 
| For Australia? —lid you say for Australia?” The 

last sentence had broken in apon Wayne’s self-com- 
mand. It instantly recalled to his mind the incident 
| which happened not long before, of Leila’s expressing 
| a strangely earnest avish to go to that far savage 
| country. Did she then believe him there, and was he 
loved by her, in spite of the knavery which had filled 
her mind with mistonceptions of his character? What 
| bliss and what anguish were involved in the thought. 





| “That you were on the eve of embarking for Aus- 
tralia,” the other repeated. ‘Once when you inter- 
rupted mea short tie ago, I was about to speak of 
that other important letter, which we sent in the name 
of the young lady’s brother, though he had been six 
months dead, and which succeeded in bringing her, in 
less time than he had allowed for her coming, into the 
snare which Gorham had prepared for her. Yet in 
one sense she defeated him, for the reason that she 
came sooner than was expected.” 

“One thing more,” said Wayne, “ for I presume you 
are the person who wrote me a threatening note, with 
a view to extort money?” 

“Tam; and I have to confess to my shame that I 
did this on my own account. As is common with ill- 
gotten gains, mine had slipped through my fingers— 
I was destitute. Gorham was but bribing me with 
promises.” 

‘How did you learn that Miss Marston was at the 
villa?” 

“Miss Marston! Surely she is at no villa in the 
world. She was flying from Gorham, and either by 
accident or else purposely, in order to escape him, was 
dashed down a precipice, hundreds of feet high, I 
belleve, and of course killed instantly.” 

“Does Gorham believe that?” 

“Unquestionably. *T'was he who told me the tale. 
I first watched you to the villa, where I had glimpses 
of a beautiful lady, walking with you in the garden, 
who seemed fond of you. Afterward I saw the young 
lady walking with a gentleman not yourself, in late 
evenings, in a no very reputable part of the town; and 
I sent you the note in Long Bill’s name to excite your 
jealousy. A little later, it occurred to me in my 
extremity—though I do not use the term thinking to 
excuse my deed—that I might obtain money by the 
means I took. Dig I would not, and to beg I was 
ashamed. I had lived like a gentleman, and must still 
keep up appearances. Thus one sin brings another 
to its aid. 

“There, I have made my humble confession, and 
am ready to die.” 

“You are better,” the physician said. 

“But, doctor, I have no wish to live. A little while 
ago I was afraid of dying. I needed no medicine; I 
had fumed myself slightly feverish, that was all. But 
I was a coward, and can you wonder? It wasa judg- 
ment of God, your sending me the wrong drug. No, 
such a wretch! why, I would not live to look the world 
in the face again, if I could.” 

“You'll have to take it as it comes,” said the phy- 
sician, bluntly. ‘It’s for my credit, if not for your 
comfort, that you should survive this mistake.” 

To avoid all necessity of returning hereafter to this 
miserable plice of Gorham’s, it may be stated 
that he did survive awhile at least, and walked abroad 
again, but with flesh that had more the appearance 
of chalk—looking like a victim of Eastern leprosy. 
Through the interposition of the man he had most 
wronged, and of his friond Moreley, enough was 
obtained from Gorham’s estate to furnish him with 
the means of subsistence. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
THE BONDS OF A LIFE. 


As Alpine snows, that have clung to their lofty peaks 
through months without motion, when they relax 
their hold strike one against another, until all rush 
downward in one mighty avalanche, are often the 
events of a human life—awhile held in abeyance, then 
chasing and overriding one another, and mingling in 
acommon, almost overwhelming, mass. Some days 
of void inertia had settled on Gerald’s head; but 
when once this was broken in upon by an occurrence, 
other occurrences fallowed in momentous and breath- 
less succession. 

From listening to the confession of Sneider, he was- 
summoned to mect Long Bill; in whose face he had 
no sooner looked, than he knew that something de- 
cisive had taken place, 

* Gorham?” 

** Dead!” 

Thus briefly was the question asked and the answer 
made. Neither did the details occupy a uuch greater 
space. They were simply these: 

The outlaw becoming aware that justice was on his 
track, and thinking thus to elude its fiat, left the trail 
at the point where, through his evil agency, Pedro 
had misled the two females under his charge, proceed- 
ing by a course he mistakenly imagined was unknown 
to his pursuers. 

On went pursuer and pursued, as once, before over 
that same route; they penetrated jungle-like thickets, 
crossed the same open dells; on three foaming steeds 
they swept past the Indian village; and like a spent 
beast before the hunters, Gorham led and the others 
followed along the edge of the precipice. 

It was near the same hour of closing day as when 
| the villain, now so nigh the end of his carver, there 
| had pressed hard upon his intended and despairing, 
| Victim. First behind him galloped the brother of Dor 

Luis, leaning over his saddJe-bow, his thoughts, as 
his eyes, centered on one single object of all the 
universe containcd—those eyes resembling ar aveng- 
ing angel’s—while he urged his horse to his utmost 
speed. 

Suddenly he raised himself in the saddle, threw up 
his sinewy right hand, and from it sped a Tasso through 
the air. The next instant the horse of Gorham was 
going on riderless, and he, dragged from the saddle, 
| was whirled over the precipice, where he hung sus- 
pended till life was extinct. Such was Moreley’s 
| account of the winding up of a worthless and wicked 
life, to which Wayne listened without a word. 

Too deep for words were his feelings. He was now 








rid of all enemies but fate, yet was he no nearer than 
before to the goal of desire. Leila’s silence respecting 
him was now well accounted for; every painful doubt 
of his ability to win her love was removed, and still 
an obstacle more formidable than any which had 
preceded, must separate them forever. 

Moreloy requested his company to the villa, bat he 
declined. When the former returned, about noon, 
he observed from the door of the hotel, his friend 
coming up from the direction of the pier, and waited 
till he arrived. 

“Tam glad you have been out,” were Long Bill’s 
first words; ‘I told Miss Leila business detained you 
from coming, and I felt I was uttering a whopper. I 
saw her no more till just before leaving, and she looked 
as if she had spent the whole time crying.” 

“Why need you have told me that!” exclaimed the 
other, between grief and reproach. 

“Forgive me,” cried Long Bill, heartily, ‘I have 
no thoughtfulness just now except on one subject, and 
that I must speak to you of at once. Emilleand I are 
to be married this evening.” 

His solitary friend so far subdued his own feeling: 
as to grasp his hand and find words to congratulate 
him. 

“ Wedding strictly private, you know,” continued 
the other, with a genuine lover's delight. “And go 
to the villa you must, once morc. We all expect 
it.” 

‘“‘Assuredly I will,” returned Gerald. “ And now 
T have a favor to beg of you. You perhaps anticipate 
what it is. To make known to Miss Marston who I 
really am, and to give into her hands a written package 
which I shall prepare this afternoon.” 

“And if after that,” responded Moreley, his face 
full of real sympathy, “ and in spite of all, you find 
that she loves you, as I know she does, and will ”— 

“No, no!” interrupted Wayne, with a deep empha- 
sis, “speak not a syllable of that sort, if you are my 
friend. You know my history, but you cannot un- 
derstand it in all its bearings, the same as though it 
was your own experience. I have never faltered. 
The greater her love for me, the greater, it seems to 
me, would be my guilt in taking advantage of that 
love to make her my wife. I have engaged passage 
in a steamer for Boston, to leave port the day after 
to-morrow.” 

“‘ Boston?” repeated Moreley, in surprise, 

‘Not of course to stop there,” said Wayne, “ and 
the item may as well remain a secret between us. I 
fancy my next destination will be Australia, but there 
being no vessel direct, I took passage for the first 
place that offered; my chief aim being to get out of 
California as soon as possible.” 

“Do you remember my telling you when you first 
came to the Fork that California was my home, and 1 
never meant to leave it?” 

“Ido; and I renew my congratulations to you on 
your prospects. You may well be satisfied with 
California. And,” continued Wayne, “I need not ask 
that you and your bride will be kind to one who is 
here, far from friends and the home of happier days. 
Tshall advise Miss Marston’s return with Alice Onslow, 
whose brother is daily expected after her. The second 
day from this, then, at the same hour of my leaving 
port, you promise to deliver my communication to 
Leila—not sooner 7” 

“Yes.” The monosyllable was uttered slowly and 
sorrowfully. Then the speaker added, innocently, “I 
shall not be sorry to have it off my mind, as I intend 
hereafter to have no secrets from Emille.” 

After this, Gerald went to his chamber and seated 
himself at his writing-table, for the proposed task. 





GERALD’S HISTORY. 

DEAR M18s MARSTON :—When your eyes read these 
lines, the writer will have bidden farewell to this 
continent. Of yourself I shall take no leave; your 
friend's husband will say for me all that need be said, 
What I shall here set down for your perusal, relates 
to my life previous to knowing you; and if, with the 
cruel disappointment of finding yourself brotherless, 
there mingles some natural feeling of blame against 
me who have for a short time professed that relation- 
ship to you, I trust you will consider well the peculiar 
circumstances, and will think leniently as possible of 
the deception I have practised. 

My mother I do not remember. She died on my 
second birthday, in giving birth » prematurely, to a 
daughter, who, thank God! never opened her eyes on 
this bleak world. My earliest recollections of my 
father bring before me a dark, strange man, excessively 
fond of his only child, yet often as excessively imcon- 
sistent in histreatmentofme. He would never permit 
me out of his sight, if he could help it; he allowed,me 
no playmates, and often changed my tutors just when 
we had become familiarly attached to each other, and 
capable of rendering and receiving most benefit. 
| Through study hours he always sat by, jealously 

watching us; and if my teacher but made me . 
| to be quiet, or to come to him or return to my seat, 
| my father would start up in violent indignation, 
| demanding what it meant, and would hardly be con- 
| Vineed that my preceptor was not by these signals 
| communicating to me some grand seerct. 
| Sometimes we resided in England, tmt generally on 
| the contment. I was seven, and had visited nvost of 
| the chief cities of Europe, but had ne 
ofa living relation besides himself, 
| time in Paris, and my father having 





a sign 


ver seen or heard 
We were at this 
occasion to go to 
England on some business, shut me in a room, with 
only an old woman to wait upon me, who spoke some 
provincial dialect which I could not understand. I 
remember he sounded her in various ways on the 
several languages which I could speak, to make certain 
that she was unacquainted with all of them, and could 
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| away with us whate : 
drove to the Bois de Bologne and home again, I was 
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consequently hold no important cony ersation with her 


prison-room when my father returned—lriving up to 
the house ina fine cabriolet, to tke his boy, he said, 
to ride. He caught moe up in his arms, kissing me an 
infinite number of times, and carried me to the chaise ; 


ver I wished for; after which we 


charge; he then commanded her, under severe penal- | 1 
ties, not to admit my tutor, or any person whatever, | 1 
to see me during his absence—which command she | I 
“0 

strictly obeyed. 
Lhappened to be looking from the window of my | I 


when we drove half over Paris, stopping at toyshops 
and at bookstores, where I was indulged in carrying | | 


o | 


in raptures, and thought my father some monarch of 
endless wealth and unequalled goodness. 

Three years after, when I was ten, we were resident 
at Cologne, in a castle-like dwelling directly overlook 
ing the Rhine. My father had been indisposed for 
a few days, but was able to walk about his chamber. 
Something in his looks and manner impressed and 
awed me. He made sudden nervous starts from his 
chair, and would shoot wilder glances than I had ever 
seen from human eyes save his. Every few moments 
a white froth covered his lips, and he would wipe them 
secretly with his handkerchief. The latter symptom 
1 observed only during one afternoon. 

That evening set in stormy, with thunder and wind 
and rain; and the war of the elements appeared to 

increase his peculiar symptoms. Child as I was, 1 
saw that he was struggling to conceal them, and in- 
atinetively felt that I must ask no questions; but 1 
believed my tuther must be suffering great pain, and 
wished the doctor, who was expected, would arrive. 

Lhad been leaning for some minutes on his chair, 
listening anxiously for the expected footsteps on the 
stairs, when my father sprang to his fect, uttering a 
soreech, that was more & howl, which must have rung 
through every apartment of the building. The mo- 




















ment he had done so, he sat down again with a still 
and rigid self-control. Accustomed as I was to hit 
singular moods, I had never seen anything like this 
and the awe and timidity of the last few hours, gav 
place to wild alarm. I flew to the door and opened it 
meaning to call for help; but recollecting the servants 

of whom we had but three, were all despatched 01 

errands, and we were quite alone, I suddenly foun 
| my self-control, too, and closing the door, went quietl 

to the further corner of the chamber and sat down. 
My unfortunate conduct had added the climax t 
my father’s paroxysm of madness. Yes, my fiathe 
was nothing else than a madman, by inheritance of 
long line. ‘My son, her child, afraid of me!” 1 
screamed, and leaping forward caught me up, dash 
me through the broad window-frame, and with ho 
rible laughter, which rings in my ears even now, he 
me suspended as it were between his thumb a 
finger, swaying to and fro above the rushing, in 
river. The timely entrance of the physician alo 
saved my life. 

‘After this I did not see my father for several da; 
during which I refused food and wept incessantly, | 
I made myself so ill that the doctor was likely to he 
another patient. Not yet had I any idea of the nati 
of my father’s malady; and besides the shock 
nervous organization had suffered, I fancied that 
had come to hate me and would kill me if ever Tsou 
his presence any more. I loved him, and could 
bear to be away from him. 

When I was permitted to see my father again 
had entirely recovered in body and mind. In vier 
what had passed, he took me into his confidence | 
told me all. He said, with a bitterness of sorrow 
remorse no language has power to express, that 
had occasioned the death of my mother. She was 
daughter of a humble clergyman in the nortl 
England, whom he had married after a brief acqu 
tance; she never, up to the day before her de 
suspected the dreadful disease to which he was suh 
Some calamitous business tidings which he one m 
ing received by telegraph, so affected him as to pro 
an attack of insanity, in which he attempted to 
both their lives. The fearful knowledge thus disel 
was fatal to one in her situation, bringing on pr 
ture labor, and she died. ° 
But I must hasten to the closing scene, Al 
youth and early manhood were devoted to my fa 
I would not shock you by repeating all we p 
through. We had lately arrived in Hamburg 
taken apartments at a public honse. Except | 
pressing melancholy to which he was always sw 
caused, doubtless, by the thought of his fearty 
heritance, my father had shown no symptom ¢ 
disease for more than two years, when in the n 
of the night I was waked from sleep to find n 
suffocating in the locked grasp of his fingers abot 
throat. The noise I was compelled to make inf 
myself, barely saving my life, roused the inma 
the adjoining chambers; and none too soon, 
was discovered that the house was on fire, It 
nated in a closet of my father’s room, with whit 
communicated, and must have been set an hour 
previously, well supplied with combustibles, an: 
shut in to smolder and eat its way slowly throw, 
walls to the air it alone noeded to give ita t 
power. The building was consumed, and two re 
and an unknown traveller perished in the flam: 

After this my father lived three weeks, a 
maniac, never known to sloep in that time. 
minntes before his death, he came to himself. H 
have had some recollection of what had happer 
he begged my pardon—my poor father '—and 
for forgiveness and mercy with his Maker. J 
no father ever loved a son better than he me 
his speech failed; he struggled to say son 
more, but only gasped the name of my mother ar 
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evasequently hold no important conversation with her Such is my history—such the inheritance to which | called him after his own name of Wayne, while his = we oe eR singel = eine oe 
charge; he then commanded her, under severe penal- | Twas born. Can you now wonder, Leila, at the sad- | real name was Cray Seaton He caused word to me ant — “ ‘ep ae - 7 x = “4 % 
ties, not to admit my tutor, or any person whatever, | ness you have read in my face? Once, for a moment, | be carried to his wife’s family that the child had died x yes it “ws 104 og paige os ag 

to see me during his absence—which command she | J believed I had already entered into my inheritance | with its mother; so for along series of years they never Se pplaud t _— ee —_— a ae 
strictly obeyed. of madness; it was when, breaking through the copse, | knew of his existence. Hush, they’re warbling again. ® must have 
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| of all enemies but fate, yet was he no nearer than 
fore to the goal of desire. Leila’s silence respecting 
m was now well accounted for; every painful doubt 
his ability to win her love was removed, and still 
obstacle more formidable than any which had 
eceded, must separate them forever. 





Ver, ess you 
she | TD believe 
of maddy 


my | Lbehel Even for a longer period they 
vi whe 











hp to | Lhappened to be looking from the window of my | I beheld yourself laid upon the altar of sacrifice, | continued in ignorance of her second marriage and the | them in; come out and snatch ’em.” Vena | 
Isaiel, Moreloy requested his company to the villa, but he prison-room when my father returned—triving up to | facts connected with it. With this the “Hexagonal Perforators,” or six-sided | 
oan eclined. When the former returned, about noon the house in a fine cabriolet, to take his boy, he said, ‘HAPTER XXVI At last, about the time of Mr. Wayne’s decease, by | borers, as they facetiously called themselves, made a | 
aise; ‘observed from the door of the hotel, his friend turide, Hecaught me up in his arms, kissing me an _ Sia one of those seeming accidents which sometimes revive } descent on the intruders and carried them into their } 
hops Tur ‘ming up from the direction of the pier, and waited infinite number of times, and carried me to the chaise; THE BONDS BROKEN, | the dead past, they learned the true particulars. Ever | den, where they ordered them seated, and immediately 

| ill he arrived. , ‘ sik ovr Cael ing at toyshops Tur letter finished, Wayne sealed and intrusted it | since they had been diligently seeking him, and as } proceeded to strip them—of any pride they might have 
rying | to his when we drove half over Paris, stopping at toyshoy MONT, WS : peu ; 3 PING Ae a ae Bt 
ph we | know “Tam glad you have been out,” were Long Bill’s and at bookstores, where I was indulged in carrying | to his friend. His greatest perplexity now was to | vainly until now, when their investigations had led to = - — nen sl eee 
I was | Beyor rst words; ‘I told Miss Leila business detained you away with us whatever I wished for; after which we | know how he could get through the following day. | their addressing him in California, with a good hope I swow,” vows Tom, “I thought it was cats 
ch of | voyag “om coming, and I felt I was uttering a whopper. I drove to the Bois de Bologne and home again. I was | Beyond making a few purchases necessary for the | of success, 


“Yes,” says Jake, “‘ tom-cats!” 
“No,” says Joe, ‘ wild-cats!” 


time, \ 


sw her no more till just before leaving, and she looked 
sident | hands 


in raptures, and thought my father some monarch of | voyage, he had no prospect of any means of killing 
+ if she had spent the whole time crying.” 


endless wealth and unequalled goodness. 


“Had the package arrived but twenty-four hours 
time, which he felt would hang more heavily on his } later,” said Gerald, “ I should doubtless never have 
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“T say,” puts in Ed, “they deserve a cat-o’-nine 

rlook | it to > “Why need you have told me that!” exclaimed the Three years after, when I was ten, we were resident | hands than ever had time before. He could compare | seen it.” — _— Oe aad oa " oe 

ed for | of ac ther, between grief and reproach. at Cologne, in a castle-like dwelling directly overlook- | it to nothing but the interval at the close of the career | “It’s now my turn to congratulate you, said ; Just try iton, — the serenaders, ‘and you 

amber. | onds \ “Forgive me,” cried Long Bill, heartily, I have ing the Rhine. My father had been indisposed for | of a condemned criminal upon the gallows—the sec- | Moreley, “nor need I assure you that I do it with Sigute in a cat-astrophy! ad : 

di and | the bl 1o thoughtfulness just now except on one subject, and a few days, but was able to walk about his chamber. | onds which might seem ages, between the drawing of hearty good will. Emille, my wife, will you not Hie sense a cat-egorical crowd, en Frank. 

mm his | drop. hat I must speak to you of at once. Emilleand I are Something in his looks and manner impressed and | the black cap over the face and the descent of the | give our friend your hand? I know that no circum- Y ou're & lot of cat-tle,” cries Will, ‘to be so cat- 

lever Tho’ ‘0 be married this evening.” awed me. He made sudden nervous starts from his | drop. stances canever lessen his friendship. Miss Marston, agi 

monts | brick His solitary friend so far subdued his own feeli | chair, and would shoot wilder glances than I hadever | ‘That evening he repaired to the villa with the happy | let me present to you Mr. Gerald, from England.” snough of — ee ss in the wine and 

sthom | of hi as to grasp his hand and find words to congratulate seen from human eyes save his. Every few moments | bridegroom; who, it could be seen, checked the flow Gerald was now himself. Till that hour he had | crackers, and we'll drink pos health of the — 

nptom | outw him. a white froth covered his lips, and he would wipe them | of his own ee ae es bs Women oe hes a ‘-— to a Gach cee, pag es vl heen a give us another song. 

, “ Wedding stri r ” i secretly wi is handkerchief. The latter symptom | outward sympathy with the Solitary. ayne’s gen- | believed. Now the bonds of a life were broken. He ’ 

1 wind eo he other, ety 5 gm teria, Aid eo pyre didtantaptoms ono afternoon. : erous nature was touched by it, and he determined | had been a convict dragging a chain and ball; he had a rong ay gp a of ee Pay eager 

ired to | to ot’ o the villa you must, once more. Woe all expect That evening set in stormy, with thunder and wind | on this final occasion to come out of himself and add become a free man. W hat wonder he was slow to to in a ve n veh ag arg aan ‘ eet - on ! 

was, 1 | Lon it.” and rain; and the war of the elements appeared to | to others’ enjoyment, instead of being a clog thereto. realize the change! No more to review the career of pws sare a year he’d jo . y satist * rs a 

wnd in- | the “Assuredly I will,” returned Gerald. “And now inerease his peculiar symptoms. Child as I was, I | Long Bill, who had his secret, — — pone yd bees age Pee re eee ae a ee oes ak he'd do. athe potny ak dink ae 

but T] cou! [ have a favor to beg of you. You perhaps anticipate saw that he was struggling to conceal them, and in- | the sham and comprehended the sere Pread else his own. No more to flee from the past—no more to pen ain ed oat toa Pray ae . pri 

in, and | of 1 what it is. To make known to Miss Marston whol stinctively felt that I must ask no questions; but I | could. Emille acknowledged him _ most ca ae shrink from the future. No more to dream of — y rv ua th ae - dh “4 foe t Reece 

rive. his really am, and to give into her hands a written package believed my father must be suffering great pain, and | of men, saving only Don William ; and Leila was by j rors, and waking find the reality more horrible. ae itty ‘ = mm Ps > a ; ae : Ps a 

schair, | her which I shall prepare this afternoon.” wished the doctor, who was expected, would arrive. his appearance completely disarmed of her fears that | Above all, no longer to shut himself from the dearest = use ae ; i ef na Ae . le te 

on the | tin “And if after that,” responded Moreley, his face A [had been leaning for some minutes on his chair, | her brother was unhappy, and that some calamity | joys allotted his fellow-men—to = competiog pi yr cg H z= * a onan if penser Apne a ser 

ering a 1’ full of real sympathy, “ and in spite of all, you find listening anxiously for the expected footsteps on the | impended over them. _—" wai - impossible task of pi out pes heart of love bee oe aa pn A st er Anges a ee 

erung | En that she loves you, as I know she does, and will ”— stairs, when my father sprang to his feet, uttering a| | Heeven was groomsman, Leila of course bridesmaid. | for one of the purest and sweetest of women. : i , a sos wan teak sole 

he mo- | Lo “No, no!” interrupted Wayne, with a deepempha- soreech, that was more a howl, which must have rung | Emille was a most lovely bride, and a most te = Need we say more? Does not the reader —_ he wer n, ai ie ve a " oan = gr ; . ; 

Peceell | wit sis, “speak not a syllable of that sort, if you are - ‘ through every apartment of the building. The mo- | Long Bill seemed to havo slipped his awkwardness | termination of the romantic loves of Gerald and Leila? eens saa A nr ga 4s om o ob ge - 

) to his | m friend. You know my history, but ean t : ment he had done so, he sat down again with a still | with his mining garb, and stood six feet the gentle- | A few weeks passed, and then, with the approval of | nar’ ry are for' in toasted anc ee to, anc er 

0 this; | vi! derstand it in all its bearings, th taghycagee and rigid self-control. Accustomed as I was to his | man—polished and metamorphosed by love. The | friends, they were married, and lived together very | the “‘ Hex. Pers.” are called on for one of their original 

8) BAVE | was your own wasn iis ahaa aie 4 singular moods, I had never seen anything like this; | villa was all one boudoir of beautiful flowers; the happily. ‘ ss. — productions, which, after much urging, and 

ened it, | ge’ The greater her love for me, the greater, it bcs and the awe and timidity of the last few hours, gave garden trees poet ee eu ae aoe art CWittoon fer The Pag of our Union.) many hems and haws, they dolefully gave, as follows: 

rvants, | of me, would be my guilt in taking advantage of that place to wild alarm. I flew to the door and opened it, | golden apples poe 1 the boughs, So passe 0 “A TALE.” ““Where'er we may wander, by forest or stream, 
hed on love to make her my wife. I have engaged passage meaning to call for help; but recollecting the servants, | of the wedding evening. & 1 ided pat ° Where’er the soft light on our footsteps may gleam, 

y found | a in a steamer for Boston, to leave port the da’ ie of whom we had but three, were all despatched on On the following morning the newly-wedded pair eae el raat By meadow or brook, with its clear sparkling flow, 

quietly | s) | to-morrow.” y errands, and we were quite alone, I suddenly found | and pe ey peers sat “a nage ee mre BY | ROCHESTER. There are flowers blooming round us where’er we may go. 

lown. r | “ Boston?” repeated Mor my self-control, too, and closing the door, went quietly | spread am e garden shrubbery, w S . “Wo prospect's ao rude that It does not contain 

imax to |: | “Not of ‘elete te stop Psat sl e, “and to the further corner of the chamber and sat down. rustling leaves and of Pog earns so wow rs —— be Peon ge si aca claaancaaiabi se A tribute from Flofa, to show her wide reign ; 

y father the item may as well remain a secret between us. I My unfortunate conduct had added the climax to | a guest the evening a = yen ps 2s 2 : a a " Shin. eee a gigs penser By rocks overhanging dark floods leaping down, 

nie Of & fancy my next destination will be Australia, but th my father’s paroxysm of madness. Yes, my father with them, but had declined, re ee ou po sd m ee = a eel mereenan —_ There is ever a floweret that robs half the frown. 

, dashed lace thai red ; , of aj ; long line. ‘My son, her child, afraid of me e | own min y v = . : ° reuse es We Wad To met Bw . ; 

ith hor- | « pte arf pedir * ae being to got out of pots doar and pos forward caught me up, dashed | While the three sat conversing and feasting on| “Order, gentlemen, order. Listen to the honorable betes pred bares eh carci he echo A 

ow, held “Do you remember my telling you when you first me through the broad window-frame, and with hor- | delicious fruits ee saline ceaineden oe ve sad ance aie earn age — There's a solace still left us, a floweret still near. 

mb and came to the Fork that California was my hom I rible laughter, which rings in my ears even now, held eye no less than the palate, this Gerald Wayne rushe ‘ “ . : ig ma es nu : ‘ou to the | ‘ Where'er Fate may lead or Ambition may press, ‘J 

ig, inky never meant to leave it?” 'y le, and me suspended as it were between his thumb and | wildly into their presence. He panted for breath; at the ta e, allow us, reader, ntroduce you e Though blind Sechane eetinadusbins Whe Guan y 

in alone “Ido; and I renew my con tul: finger, swaying to and fro above the rushing, inky beaded perspiration stood on his brow; hiseyes seemed | six jovial fellows seated phen cozy little room. Shake in Joy ov tn auetoer, tn well erin wee, * tao." , 
| your prpecth. You may wll te mttelwi te, ‘Th imal etrson f the yaya soe | tne, an A cratanb nage | Ma tang sa one Waa scat years |e Boers ownage te wht We my 

al days; California. And,” continued Wayne, “I need saved my life. agp tn de tie oe ni se A Ed Last al t(p lon us, O This beautiful apostrophe to the pretty little posies 

ntly, till that you and your bride will be kin pledge After this I did not see my father for several days; Moreley was first to rise and spring forw ard to meet | now bow ng to J. Last an Nae (pardon us, O, a i ai po an . Pp y m™ ’ 

rt have here, far from friends and the nd to one who is during which I refused food and wept incessantly, till | him, and he did so with a terrified misgiving. He | Tom), is “the bard of Frankfort.” Now take a seat me — ceemes in al sorts of time, and also 

e nature | Tshall advise Miss M: , oe happier days. I made myself so ill that the doctor was likely to have | laid his hands upon those of his poor friend, and the | and prepare to grin. pitched in a rather high key, is followed by an embar- 

hock my | whose brother om s return with Alice Onslow, another patient. Not yet had I any idea of the nature | latter sank exhausted upon a bench. The ladies| “If you fellows have the impudence to put in any | rassing silence, finally broken by Will, who returns 

that he day rons, atu her. The second of my father’s malady; and besides the shock my | hovered near, silent and bewildered; and Leila pres- more of your dirty interruptions, ’1l—” pessoas apc th ved would be much more 

Sammie | ont, yum susndies > dite ed of my leaving 5 neryous organization had suffered, I fancied that he ently dropped beside him, clasping his neck with her — oO! ee s eye sgt at i = yn , deena 

ould not ’ | Leila—not sooner 7” 7 communication to had come to hate me and would kill me if ever Isought | fairarms. Neither of the three could utter asyllable. Pe esr mind t! — Tom—they will gabbic ania y rt se : o © our song,” replies Ed, f 
“Yeu.” ‘The monoeyllable was ‘aie y his presence any more. I loved him, and could not | Gerald was first to speak, producing at the same time nl Well, I'll overlook it this ume, aud be : rg ye _ reg Gees Eee, 
ain, he '' | sorrowfully. Then the speaker added, sti er ar ‘ yey 1 iv in th kage I Mag who?” A savage look from Tom, and: cruits,” and then popes that the hale ase V 
n view of | Shall not be sorry to have it off ti ind ently, “IT When I was permitted to see my father again, he Friend Moreley, give me again the pac age stirs oe g Ps da ote ry ; : - ous a cimiiinmanaie, dna tebetiniet bp 4 
nce an’ \ | hereafter to have no peerage ym * as I intend had entirely recovered in body and mind. In view of | to you last night, and take this in place of it,” and — more. he sun was hastening to Lis western sr 4 oie * : ee F ng take ae he : 
rrow any | After this, Gerald pa < Taille. what had passed, he took me into his confidence and | raising his eyes and clasped hands, he breathed an — , ; ; ” peer ced anmen deci ed on the Pesci 
‘that hi eanaliela na ona ee ‘0 his chamber and seated told me all. He said, with a bitterness of sorrow and | ejaculation of thanks. ; O, Tom, mane wasn’t anything the matter with ae » Was ¢ wes on, and they aioe just as “ the 
> was th 8-table, for the proposed task. remorse no language has power to express, that he The other wonderingly complied with his request; | him, was there? : : is were tolling the midnight hour. r 
north « GERALD'S HISTORY had occasioned the death of my mother. She was the — — into fragments the first missive, scattering aur (in thunder tones) he was getting down in his Mri ness “ bah see — person honored, )} < 
F 5 aug ergyman in the north of | them on the air. ngnts . e 
" ae wa Qo gg pep ‘—When your eyes read these ae Be boy pe te after a briefacquain- |“ You look surprised, my friends,” he continued, in| —“ Hurrah for Thomas! Wellsaid, Tom! Goahead, “John Brown's body lies mouldering in his gsave."" 
8 Bubjex continent. of seul & chant an ee & Ge tance; she never, up to the day before her death, sages a Hi epee ee get this is the last time. Please to bear Tet gn NE ne 
ne mori “| friend’s husband will say for ine all pert oo ee suspected the dreadful disease to which he wassubject. | in # word to this— Tam bi poe er 2 ssi i wen “ep ~ bes -d of en ae dhe aun Was “Johnny Potts’s body lies mouldering in his bed,"’ : 
» produ What I shall here set down for y at need be said. Some calamitous business tidings which he one morn- | appeared so like one before—“ Iam not a ee te gem gas ee and J. Potts, Esq., not liking the insinuation, stuck ||" 
es tes te tay eed te Pete econ or ey oo ing received by telegraph, so affected sana ng tm = ae the letter to the ladies, Moreley, if you ary ch gt interrupt you, but, str, |e head out of his bed-room window and kindly 4 
; rll ; , With the an at! insanity, in which he attempted to take | will. , pci dlssaais i ‘ Sc eae : 
40% — pagan of finding yourself brotherless, mechs — “4 Ae peoubeas aoe disclosed, | Leila had untwined her arms from his neck, and | society demands that we inquire the precise nature of oe bh ed ee 
2 ada — Pach oo feeling of blame against was fatal to one in her situation, bringing on prema- | flung herself on the bosom of Emille, who clasped her ™ Ginenss that was carrying off old el ; toute | ale St homatoms, 2. 3 oa Seguin ceanauie 

‘All dts eck bea a r ‘ime Professed that relation- ture labor, and she died. Py tenderly. An instinct had many a time whispered Haven’t I just told you? (Snappishly.) You lofi he, sd aon same st nib phates ged 
y tath rs ee Ba pers an Gen ta sey the possi But I must hasten to the closing scene, All my | her that pi — ver: not her brother; now she felt —_ it one of 4 days yourself; you talk too much rent anes tg ey aan “te ie 
epi is RGSS : Y a8 possible of 7 y vere devoted to my father; | that the instinct was true. with your mouth. ‘ oe See 

hg vit | Me deception T have practised. T'would not thock you by repeating all we. prssed | -‘Thelotterborea foreign postmark. A rieteynopas |" “Go on, Tom, and Teave the sun alone.” — ee ar ear se ease 
ee ot weet anh, so Becccgersorny She died on my through. We had lately arrived in Hamburg, and | of its contents Wes 20. The writer was the ~ : At this a anges have been seen— Finally, as ~ sag we Sit Pena eae 
sons deniatie, uae ae an ps ? prematarely, toa taken apartments at a public honse. Except a de- clergyman, Gerald’s grandfather—the a. Riteran “ay any oe _ - nn te he cay 1 wes Getieadinnl tn Sans a teed 
ahs) 1 | this Bleak penny oe pl er fi secre = on pressing melancholy to which he was a subject, Ni a Bers = — had taken care to have : _—— peo “blow-out” at “Old Frothy,” a pettifogging lawyer 
of ather bring . S of my caused, doubtless, by the thought of his fearful in- | legally sabstantiated. e oka és ‘ - y 
wide - pom en ie on adark, strange man excessively heritance, my futher had pat no symptom of his The man whom Gerald had called his father, was; “ Like yourself—slowly Geasending a gentle slope.” a hee oe Prog Perris poe then 
“a +, | att raed, wees haw : y Hy often as excessively incon- disease for more than two years, when in the middle | the second husband of his mother, while he was the “Why didn’t he slope faster? and was defimded in front by ® high picket fon a ‘. 4 ] 
ada ts | sep-aas bier om vont = would never permit of the night I was waked from sleep to find myself | child of her first marriage. His own father was an “For the reason, my boy, that his horse had but two gate of which was locked. ‘The “ glorious ten” Ag 
in fre ‘it | no playmates, and often pres er te ~ allowed.me suffocating in the locked grasp of his fingers about my | officer in her ey * Rong Be “td god ree “"< Two legs, Tom! A two-legged horse! Bah.” consequently obliged to do some tall climbing, and 
wmat °3 | we had become familiarly i: my tutors just when thrant, The nbiee I was compelled te make ta frecing | marrmge, soak — ~~ ead a ei us = Lge ~— ra eA nt _ » : succeeded in getting over the obstruction with only 
in, 7 “mie a euadiaia é v attac ed to each other, and myself, barely saving my life, roused the inmates of | wife accompanied him. There the son was born ; and Positive fact—so the story goes. * one rent in Tom's what-do-you-call-em’s. Said rent y 

It « n! Through ats ial rong recetving most benefit. the adjoining chambers; and none too soon, for it | there, within a few weeks after, the father died. “T don’t see how he could go at all. 1) | had a tendency to cool Tom’s ardor ay @ whisper 
hich re twa ialiines pet oe : % siways sat by, jealously was discovered that the house was on fire. It origi- | The mother had married without the full approba- « To tell the truth, he did limp pretty bad, but still dusk Seiad tind Gen ta ties tens to sh ih eae = ged 
Mir oF 18} to “ee pr iolibe va rots, 4 erongd but made mea sign nated in a closet of my father’s room, with which mine | tion of her family, whose objections related not to her { he had brought his ag thus far on ese two legs will te dbliged to “seg the teak.” | 

pol | se akan eels zc shor or return to my seat, communicated, and must have been setan hour or two husband, but to his profession. Her Gm reason, — only, which, by ee were named. Sinttidiar dhadlinn Wegeinidi i | 
roug! baal demanding what tt taskat A > — inlignation, previously, well supplied with combustibles, and then | the time of going abroad, she had never Ne See re | “ be ai wre — ied Shik 1 the otl The forms of the ten were soon sane ae en masse, y | 
‘Oh ne | dimes dead wan pd yt would hardly be con- shut in to smolder and eat its way slowly through the | with them ; nor under her present circumstances cow ad} “Yes; one bila callec Lage angoe aah = 8 s ~se mene platen é ’ | 
ORC +> | communicating to me z sath not by these signals walls to the air it alone needed to give it a terrible | she do so, lest it might be construed into an appeal | Dicksea, and having got tothis slope, the ric jor inten ed | anc . Prrccenip age began with a mene to some _ 
nme st} Sometimes pes bp alt secret. power. The building was consumed, and twoservants | for aid. : | to drive on his two-legged steed to alarge, white house — _ ivic mal - ‘Saw ye his head off, Slowed 
a | the continent. I wr “% ni ongfand, Oat generally on and an unknown traveller perished in the flames. At the end of a year the little means her husband | which might have been seen in the distanc e : y -_ - riguous allusion to “ this cruel war,” during | 
x up | the thief tenors aS seven, and had visited most of After this my father lived three weeks, a raving left her were expended, and though she believed her- | “ Bah, Tom, dry up! Isee your drift; you' re dosing | whic ” — permemanese white garment, surmount- | 
H gh | ofa living Sheds tee — had never seen or heard maniac, never known to sleep in that time. A few | self entitled toa pension from government, she knew us with a pelttionl allegory. None of that, you know ; “ by mcd head, was observed by nineteen curious | 
pen 48 | time in Putte, and feet a We were at this minutes before his death, he came to himself. He must | nothing of the preliminary steps for ee | it ae 4 . ae en Sern ae 7 = me = me Pose shut) to approach an upper 
id ile, | Stand Ga meme “% fs , her aving occasion to go to have had some recollection of what had happened, for result, At this time a countryman of hers appeare¢ | presiei What the — ist at orrible noise in a on b and as if entranced. 

r a | eka on decal os si shut me ina room, with he begged my pardon—my poor father !—and prayed | as her counsellor and true friend; he became suddenly the street? By the powers! ifitaintaserenade. For ; . last sweet echoes of the harmonious strains were } 
a4 + | saan ‘ites dirs ba : — me, who spoke some for forgiveness and mercy with his Maker. He said | and devotedly attached to the lovely vie setae us, too. anid = ay yore yi breese, (aint that pretty?) when | 
as ot | semminuiide “8 nate s > id not understand. I no father ever loved a son better than he me; here an offer of his hand, and they were omaha : er Listen to the dulcet strains, Come tothe windows, a hewn 4 Ww 9 enttenty showed signs of 
an Several languages which td ss various ways on the his speech failed; he struggled to say something subsequent history is already known wee pn i . hoya. ie seamen es ae vb dancing what seemed to bea 

W | that she was umscquainted with eters i — = more, but only gasped the name of my mother and died. The smitten husband clung to the boy as his all; he | Who are they? uixture of jig and hornpipe, and throwing up the ay | 

: ‘ Mm, and could 

= } 
emma ren ren Ene ee og é Sin 5 7} 
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} and retiring, when a clarion voice sounded on their down my glass, untasted, and stood with folded arms 


| startled ears, proclaiming the weleome call of: 

* Sick *em, Bose! Sic-c-c-c-k ‘em, Bose!" 

| Did they run? Not they. They manfully stood 
their ground, while that terrible bulldog came roaring 
| round a corner of the house, and rushed to battle. 


a H At this instant, the “‘ Frothy ” individual thrust the 


muzzle of a horse-pistol through the open sash and 
“blazed away.” A terrific howl followed the smoke, 
| and * Bose” tumbled over—defunct; Old Frothy had 
| killed his own dog! 
The carcass was instantly picked up, and four strong 
| arms sent it flying upwards to greet its master. 
| Smash, went the whole window—dog and all—round 
the ears of the frantic lawyer, and away ran the 
serenaders. 

Opening the next day's paper, one might have read 
an advertisement to this effect: 


“$50 REWARD!—I will pay the above sum for infor- 
mation leading to the detection of the persons who 
| last night committed & raid upon my premises, mur- 
| dering one of my dependants, breaking in my windows, 
| and afterwards running off with part of my front 


fence—including gate. O. Frotuy.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY TALISMAN. 
BY ELLEN MALVIN. 


“ Before her ran an influence fleet 
That bowed my heart like barley bending." 





SOMETHING fair and stately; a fall of soft, gray 
robes, with somewhere a tint of rose; a strange, sub- 
duing influence that penetrated and overcame me. 
That was my vision of Kathie Brande. 

We were at the railway station, half a regiment of 
| blne-coated boys, jostling each other on the platform, 
swarming into the cars, and leaning out of windows 
to whisper last words to sisters and sweethearts. I 
had no sweetheart. I had Louise. 

Louise had promised to be brave. We had had our 
farewell talk, our kisses, and our little cry, the night 
before. There was no heart break in our parting. I 
was going to the war because I chose to gu. I was 
ardent, enthusiastic and happy, and Louise was the 
Steadiest, stanchest little sister in the world. 

I turned to speak to her and saw that her eyes were 
full of tears. 

“Ah, ah! Louise,” I said, by way of almonition. 

“They are not for you, stupid.” as she brushed 
them away. “ You may go. I was pitying that poor 
woman yonder. I would buy off her boy if I 
could.” 

So would I,” said a voice beside us.“ She is spar- 
ing her only son.” 

Louise turned; a recognition followed. Then, I re- 
membered the gleam of a white hand, a brief. mag- 
netic touch, and I was introduced to Miss Brande. 
What I said for the next three minutes I know not. 
We must have talked, for, presently in response to 
some word of mine, she divided the little bunch of 
flowers she carried, drew out a thread of silk from the 
fringe of her scarf, and deftly tying up a few sprigs of 
mignionette and heliotrope with a bit of feathery 
heath flower, she proffered them to me. 

Their perfume seemed to fill me with a- sweet in- 
toxication. Something strange and new took pos- 
| session of me. Ifat that moment she had commanded 
me to throw myself down before the panting engines 
| and be crushed to atoms, I half believe I should have 
rushed headlong to my fate, impassioned to do her 
bidding. 

Happily, she betrayed no anxiety to send me to my 
doom. So far from it, in a moment, she had appa- 
rently forgotten my existence and was looking past 
me into the crowd. My eyes followed the direction of 
hers, and suddenly the tall figure and haughty, 
handsome face of Captain Maurice interposed be- 
tween us, 

I caught a glimpse of their two hands clasped, then 
the crowd jostled us apart; the whistle sounded. 
Louise was clinging tomy arm. Her faint “ O dear,” 
reminded me that I was ‘going. 

* Good-by, sissy.” 

She clasped her hands tight together. But she met 
my eyes and answered “ good-by,” in a steady voice. 
I sprang to the car, just as the train began to move, 
passed in, and went down the aisle. Through the 
window, I caught a momentary glimpse of Kathie 
Brande waving her handkerchief. Then I lost her. 
Isat down. Directly, Captain Maurice passed along 
the aisle with a bunch of flowers in hia sword-belt. 
I knew the hand they came from, and wondered if 
they were to him a benediction and a talisman, as 
were mine to me. 


| 
| 
| 
} 











In New York they honored our arrival with a din- 
ner. There were toasts and speeches and abundant 
hilarity. McClellan was the first toast. What en- 
thusiasm we soldiers wasted on Little Mac, He was 
a hero of mine in those days, and when his health 
was proposed, I stood up with the others, glass in 
hand. 

I did it involuntarily. The scene was a novel one 
to me, and my patriotism was at white heat. I was 
unused to drink, and had enlisted with a kind of tacit 
pleiige against it. Yet in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, I dare say I should have followed the example 


of the rest, but just then my eye ran along the table | 





while the others drank. 

| Few noticed it, perhaps, for I was only second lieu- 
tenant, and net conspicuous among all the shoulder 
straps and eagles. It really co:t me nothing, and 1 
ean claim no merit for the abstinence. But when I 
saw Captain Maurice in the evening, flushed with 

; Wine, I thought with a strange sensation of the wo- 
man whose pure lips had, perhaps, pressed his in a 
kiss of love. That they were betrothed I could scarce- 
ly doubt. It was surely a lover-like face that he had 
bent down to hers, and he had worn her flowers in his 
belt. 

I felt a tinge of pain at the thought, and yet I dwelt 

on ‘it persistently. Her image haunted me all the 
way, as we went whirling southward. 








Camp life was not distasteful tome. I entered into 
its duties with a will. That being the business in 
hand I had no purpose but to be the best soldier pos- 
sible. When not on drill, or otherwise employed, I 
studied military tactics, read the papers with which 
Louise kept me supplied, and wrote her long letters in 
requital. 

Louise wrote charming letters; quaint, spirited and 
gossipy, breaking out now and then into expressions 
so earnest and tender, that the words would grow 
misty as Tread. I kept them all, till some seamp of 
a rebel got them at Richmond. I only hope the fel- 

| low could read, and that he got the benetit of the 
wholesome doctrine they contained. 

One of the first letters I received from Louise, con- 
tained the following | assage: 

* You recollect Miss Brande, the lady we met at 

‘ the station the morning you left? Did I tell you? 
She is assistant in the grammar school, up stairs. 

“She came into my room yesterday, at recess. She 
is so lovely, you don’t know. And she has such a 
winning way of drawing one out. I found myself 
bestowing all sorts of confidences, and finally let her 
take one of your letters to read. Ah, such nice things 


as she said when she brought it back to-day—wouldn’t , 


you like to know?” 

Iread the paragraph a good many times, with a 
vague feeling of satistaction, which, however, was 
pretty effectually neutralized, when, being called to 
the captain's tent to receive orders, I saw on his writ- 
ing-desk, a letter addressed to Miss Catherine Brande. 

So they corresponded. Would have given much to 
know what the letter contained. Not that I confessed 

‘to being in love with a woman I had seen but once, 
and then only for tive minutes. That would have 
been too absurd. 

[had been in the army three months before I saw 
my first battle. Up to that time the service had been 
comparatively easy. But this attack was preceded by 
toilsome marches, Over dusty roads, and under a 
dazzling, white sky. Hot, ftootsore and exhausted, 
we came to a halt at noon of the third day. 

One of my men came and showed me his feet fright- 
fully blistered. 

*T cannot go on, sir,” he said, and I gave him per- 
mission to fall out of the ranks, as many a poor fellow 
had done in the last twenty-four hours. At the same 
time I took off my own shoes to shake out the dust. 
When we started again, I noticed the same man 
marching sturdily in the ranks. 

“Why didn’t you stop behind?” I asked; and he 
replied: 

“If you can march with your feet, I can with 
mine.” 

He kept up all the way and went through the bat- 
tle at my side. A noble set of boys, they were; brave, 
faithful and enduring. Poor fellows. It was the last 
march, and the last battle for many of them. 





Any man who has been under fire must have seen 
prodigies of valor; men starting out from the rank 
and file into heroes of the first water; deeds of reck- 
less daring pertormed by men whose names never 
appear in the despatches, Bravery is the rule, cow- 
ardice the exception. In fact, almost any man may 
trust himselfin battle. Quick blood, and a dash of 
ambition will carry him under the hottest fire. 

It is nothing to the horrors of the field after the 
slaughter is over. To face that, one should be made 
of stone. I was not, and yet I volunteered to go with 
a squadron of men detailed to bring off the wounded. 
Several of miy lads were missing, and I could not 
rest till [ knew whether they were alive or dead. 

I made my way among the heaps of slain, stopping 
now and then, toexamine eloser some figure that 
struck me as familiar. I was stooping over the form 
ofa dead soldier, who lay with face upturned to the 
moonlight, trying to identify one of my own company 
in features mutilated almost beyond recognition, 
when a feeble voice close at hand, called me by name. 
Iturned in the direction whence it proceeded, and 
after some search discovered Captain Maurice half- 
buried under a pile of the dead where he had fallen 
hours before, 

I drew him out as gently aa I could, and examined 
his wounds. They were bad, and I stiggested Sur- 
geon I— who was on duty not far off. He roused up 
from the halt-stupor itite which he had fallen on being 
relieved from his painful position, and exclaimed: 

“ For Heaven's sake, Brent, preserve me from the 
clutches of that young butcher~I hare seen his 
hacking. Til submit to be drawn and quartered, if 
that's the programme, but I prefer to be carved 
neatly.” 

** Well, be quiet, now, and I will do my best to pro- 
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I wrapped him in my coat and left him. On my 


way I came across Dr. Grey of the —— regiment. 1 
knew him for a good man, kind and skilful. I made 


my appealin behalf of the captain, andin ten min- + 


utes had the satisfaction of seeing his wounds dressed 
as well as the situation would allow. The arm would 
probably be amputated in the hospital, and Dr. Grey 
promised to look after him while there. Then the 
ambulance came round, we lifted him in, and I re- 
turned to my search. 





Close upon the terrible work of that day and night, 
followed the march back to camp. It was the first 
time my powers of endurance had been put to the 
test, and they failed me. After a week's illness in my 
tent I was ordered to the hospital. 

Now a hospital, at that particular time and place, 
by no means meant the clean, well appointed lux- 
urious parwlise of sick soldiers, that is signified by 
the word in certain cities this side the Potomac. Then 
and there, it meant a queer, chaotic, undeveloped 
sort of asylum, improvised for the immediate need, at 
loose ends in kitchen management, helter-skelter in 
the nursing arrangements, and tragi-comic in the 
surgical department. 

For the first week I was too ill to rebel, even at the 
Most astounding prescriptions; to complain of bad 
nursing, or of no nursing at all, and was sublimely 
indifferent to the quality of food that was carried 
away untasted from my bedside. I recall that period 
asa dull, miserable, wearisome strip of undivided 
time, narrow and straight, like one of those hospital 
beds intinitely drawn out. 

At length, more in consequence of being well let 
alone, than of any attendance I received, I found my- 
self able to take cognizance of what was passing 
around me. 

One of my first observations was that Captain Mau- 
rice was bestowed in the same ward, three beds 
further down. He was able to sit up in bed, and his 
left arm was missing. I remember feeling vaguely 
sorry for him. Once he was writing, and I thought of 
Kathie Brande, and remember feeling vaguely un- 
comfortable; and then I thought of Louise, and wish- 
ed Iwas at home with her. How she would nurse 
and pet and make much of me, and then I was tired 
and turned my face to the wall and lapsed into the 
lethargy which had enveloped me for days. 

Then, one morning, there rose at my bedside an 
apparition. I gazed at it in a sort of torpid extacy 
and wondered if I could be dreaming. But the ap- 
parition bent over me and dropped a kiss, and two 
undeniable tears on my face, and then proceeded in 
a very mundane fashion to smooth my coverlet, 
punch my pillow into rotundity, and perform sundry 
movements that quite upset my preconceived notions 
of apparitional behaviour. And when it began chat- 
tering in a sweet, familiar tone, and held out hopes 
of a bowl of gruel, and went off presently to conjure 
it from some unknown region, I yielded to my happi- 
ness and fell asleep in a state of unalloyed bliss, 

When I awoke, and looked round to assure myself 
that it was a memory and not a vision, that my little 
sister Louise had come to nurse me, I was sleepi 
surprised at seeing her standing by Captain Maurice 
bedside, apparently in earnest conversation. 

I was too weak to feel any very en 























tic curiosity, 
and could only lie still and watch them lazily, won- 
dering what it all meant, till Louise turned and saw 
that I was awake. She came to me immediately, and 
presently she brought me the gruel. Such gruei! It 





was nectar and ambrosia after the nondescript messes 
with which I had been served. And then to lie there 
amd take it from those pretty hands, with such a pair 
of loving blue eyes devouring me, with as much ap- 
petite I dare say, as I devoured the warm and fragrant 
compound! 

Louise looked like a fresh rosebud, in the dim, 
colorless ward. You may think it absurd to admire 
one’s sister, but she had the darkest blue eyes. the 
richest pink in her cheeks, and her tiny, round hands 
had the swiftest, daintiest little motions. Ah! wait 
till you have a sister Louise, befure you pronuunce me 
foolish. 

The gruel eaten, to the last spoonful, the pillow 
smoothed again and the busy hands folded at last, I 
found space to ask: 

** How came you to be talking with Captain Mau- 
rice, Louise? You never met him before?” 

“Ono. But you were asleep, and I wanted to lose 
no time in delivering Kathie’s letter and messages, 
so Linquired him out—and then he knew it was I. 
O, you don't know—you haven't asked yet how Thap- 
pened to come—well, to be sure, I've given you no 
chance. Did you think I dropped from the clouds?” 

* From the clouds, or beyond them. I was utterly 
confounded and am so still. Tell me how it hap- 
pened? Who told yoy was sick?” 

“Why, don’t you see? Captain Maurice wrote to 
Kathie as soon as you were brought into the hospital. 
He had written before all about your finding him on 
the field, and how kind you were, and he seemed so 
anxious, and asked Kathie if she knew anything of 
your family—and of course, Kathie brought the let- 
ter to me, and very naturally that brought me to vou. 
So you see, Captain Maurice— Jamie!'_as Kathie 
calls him, was at the root of all the mischief.” 

“Tsee. Tam very grateful.” 

I think I was. But somehow I was not comfortable, 
and was on the point of asking why Miss Brande di 1 
not come herself and nurse the captain, when Louise 
went on with her story. 





* Kathie,” she said, “ took up the matter as if vou 
had been a brother of hers; found a substitute, will- 
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lon Captain Maurice. In a flash, the vision of | tect you. Iam going to send the boys round with the | ing te finish out the term for me, offered me money 
ments inthe constitutions of the aforesaid literary Kathie Brande rose up between us. There seemed a ambulance.” 
|} Youths, they were on the point of making their bows warning in her pure eyes. Instinctively, I set 


for the journey—but then T had plenty, all that you 
had sent home—dlid everything that I hadn't time to 
do, and finally found me an escort to Philadelphia, 
and so here Lam. Aint you glad?” 

Finishing her story with another kiss, she forbade 
my saying another word. Her commands being 
seconded by my own weakness, I obeyed, and put off 
my questions concerning the captain and Miss Brande 
till another day. 

After a day or two, Louise began to extend her little 


' cares to the other patients. There was plenty to be 


done, and I was content to lie and watch her as she 
moved from one to another dispensing little kind- 
nesses, and receiving in return such gratitude as only 
homesick soldiers in a hospital know how to g 
I was too proud and happy to grudge them a single 
smile. They called her Saint Filomena, and surely 
the Nightingale of the Crimea might have been proud 
of her namesake. I think it was Captain Maurice 
first suggested the title, but they all adopted it. 

What a change she wrought in the wearisome, old 
werd. The sunshine and comfort of a little bit of 
womanhood worked wonders on usall. I took long 
strides in convalescence, and one day Louise said I 
should be strong enough to go back tocamp in a week, 
and she must go home. 

Ishook my head ruefuliy and owned it was too 
true; and couldn't she continue to keep me sick a 
few weeks longer, and so prolong the delicious time. 
It would be charming she confessed, but not practi- 
cable; so one day I sat on the side of my bed feeling 
injured and unconsoled, while Louise went round to 
bid the boys good-by. 

Some voices were unsteady, and a good many eyes 
were wet. How sorry they all were at parting with 
the little woman, though she wasn’t their sister. She 
came round to Captain Maurice last. He said a few 
words in a low voice and gave her a package and let- 
ter—for Kathie Brande, I understood. Louise bent 
towards him. It flashed across me that she leaned a 
little nearer than the necessities of the case demand- 
ed—and he touched her hand with his lips. When 
she turned away, it was with heightened color and 
shining eyes. I went with her down to the carriage. 
We lingered considerably over parting. She had a 
score of womanly warnings and last charges to enforce 
upon me, but we got to the carriage at last. In help- 
ing her, I contrived to relieve her of the parcels in her 
hand, and before giving them back I examined them, 
saying with a smile, that I must assure myself they 
were not contraband. The letter was addressed to 
Miss Kathie Brande, and on the package was written 
Saint Filomena. 

“Ah, I see. A token of gratitude to his little 
nurse.”” 

Louise flushed again, ina manner that seemed to 
me quite uncalled for, but there was time for no more 
words, and I was left to work out my puzzle as I 
could, 

I went back to the ward with ample materials for 
speculation. There had been an indescribable some- 
thing in Louise’s manner that made me anxious, 
And yet what reason had I for anxiety? Louise 
knew that Captain Maurice belonged to her friend, 
and was my sister the girl to go falling in love with 
another woman's lover? Not she. J was a fool for 
imagining such folly possible. With which comfort- 
able conclusion, I put the subject out of my thoughts, 

It was lonesome enough that week, and it wasa 
kind of dog-in-the-manger-comtort, to know that the 
others missed her as much as I. It might be supposed 
that I should, at this time, have cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of Captain Maurice. We had a good 
footing of common ground, in the fact that he was 
betrothed to my sister's friend. A couple of girls in 
the same circumstances would have been sworn 
friends in twenty-four hours. But we men are slower 
in making friendships, perhaps. At any rate my ac- 
quaintance with the captain did not flourish, e 

When I shook hands with him at parting, he said: 

“T shall be able to go home in a few weeks, I fancy. 
I will call at your tent before I go.” . 

I thanked him coldly enough, and went back to 
camp. 
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I sat alone in my tent one evening, when Captain 
Maurice called. 

“Tam going home,” he said. “I’ve had cnough of 
military life, even if I were not disabled. I called to 
ask if you have any errands to be done, any pack 
to deliver. I should be glad to serve you.” 

“Thank you,” I replied, “nothing of the kind oc- 
curs to me now.” 

I could not bring myself to be cordial to this man 
and I would receive no favors from him. He took a 
turn or two across the tent, then stopped besic 
chair. 

* Brent, you don't like me.” 

It was so unexpected it quite thre 


ages 


le my 


; W me off my poise, 
fora moment. Iimust have betrayed myself in my 
face, for he answered as if I had said, * ‘ 
have I to like you?” 

* Of course, you have no cause, 


What cause 


I disgraced myself 

in camp, and have no right to look for respect from 

men like you. But I should have 

could have had a little faith In me.” 
He spoke so humbly I was s 


ttened in spite of my- 
self. After all, why did I regard him with so much 
bitterness? 


Thad tolerated worse men than he. In 


a fast at eee Pee } . 
a flash of self-revelation, I saw that it Wae not merely 
indignation at his sl : 


s . hort comings, but sume uncon- 
fussed personal feeling that made the 
tasteful to me. 
must have 
changed. 


been giad if you 


man 890 dis- 
Isaw that I had wronged him. He 
felt my softened mood, for his tone 
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“The truth is, Brent, T should have been safer in 
the ranks. A private has fewer temptations, but an 


officer runs the gauntlet of all the camp V iees, and if 
T should 


he isn’t stone and adamant, Ged help him. 
have gone straight as acannon shot to destruction, — , 
but for this—" pointing to his empty sleeve. : 

“Then you have learned already to be thankful 
even for that.” 

“Tam thankful,” he choked a little, 
wut a pitiful fraction of aman, one to te 
wal of being sought for help. 

He was thinking of Kathie 
as fast melting away, and I 


“and yet it 


leaves me 1 
taken up for pity, imste 
1 understood him. 
Brande. My distrust wa 
sponded cheerfully. 

- nak mevbies fraction, then, for, believe me, cap- 
1 you more @ man, instead 


ai friends will fine : 
tain, your Rapier 


of less. I dare predict 50 much of the one 
you eare the most.” 

; It cost me something 
due. He drank my words eagerly. —e 
“Do you mean, Brent, that 1 am fit—scarres ae 
{soul—lo you mean that 1am fit to 
3s the love of a Woman W ho has walked 


to say it, but I felt it was his 


am in body anc 
seck or to posse 
among lilies all her lite, 
The image of Kathie Brande rose up befire me, 

1 was comforted for her. ‘The man 
vas worthier than I had thought. For a rocaptieears 
1 had as good as known it all along. This was mere y 
the final proof. What right had 1 to wince at it “ph ; 
All this while he was waiting for the answer 1 hu 


and is as spotless as they ca 


fair and stately. 


forge B o give. 
pepe Brent,” he said, at length, sitting down 
“] know what you would say, but that 
to put itinto words. But listen. 

with emotion, and his eyes 


beside me. 
you are too courteous 
His voice was hoarse 
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as if | held the treasure he craved. 


ored me ’ 
aan art and soul; with her 1 


“ [love her with all my he a 
could be true; with or without her, I shall be a better 
: ” 
man, and it is her work— ; 
I smiled, and yet 1 was moved by his earnestness. 
“And with her you can be a man worthy of any 
woman's possessing. 1 believe it. " 
1 gave him my hand and he grasped it, warnily, 
“And you dare trust her to me? 
: hat di >mean? 
I trust her! What did he mea 
“ You have seen me at my worst. I never forgot i 


for a moment, and 1 would not take a step to win he 


j _ . » ‘.” 
| without your knowledge and consen ; 
| My consent! Was the fellow mad? Did he tak 
| ri " j i se fh ar? 
me tor Kathie Brande’s father? 
| I sat speechless with amazement, At length I g 
breath to blunder out: 

* But I thought you were enga 
and what in the name of common sense 


gel to Miss Bran¢ 
hi 
long ago, ¢ the 3 

my consent to do with it? 

It was his turn to stare and stammer. 

“My Cousin Kathie! You thought I meant he 
Why, Brent, it is—it is—who shoud it be but Sai 
Filomena?” 

He got it out blushing like a girl. 

i : f the w » thing came 
ludicrousness of the whole t ‘ 
Isprang up with a laugh that brought Jake's woo! 
head up from his corner. 

“Mighty good fun, aint it, massa 
chorusing our laughter. 

* Go to sleep, Jake.” ? be 

“Couldn't sleep nowhere when dere’s any 


In a flash, t 
over us bot 





2” gleefu 


7oin’.’” 
7 Se we subsided, and so did Maurice and J. 
slept in my tent that night. In the morning = 
peated his question. Had I any commands for his 

“No commands. I have a favor to ask. 

“ T wish you had fifty.” ome 

“ Will you take a note fur me to your cousin, 

“To Kathie? With all my heart.” 

The note was brief, a simple request that she wo 
write to me, my personal claim being, that 1 was 
1, and her friend's brother, my gene 

Her reply was prow 
from this beginning a ¢ 


cousin's frien 
claim, that 1 was a soldier. 
piquant and graceful, and f 
Trespondence grew and throve exuberantly. 

I was three years in the army. When Maurice 
I was promoted to the captaincy, and led my 1 
through half a score of battles. ; 

Last month Icame home. I have put off my whe 
der straps and am a simple civilian to-day. Kat 
who has been sitting opposite, Coles and leans « 
my shoulder. 

* Did you carry a charm,” 
went through all those perils unhurt 

“ Yes, a talisman.” 





she asks, “ that 


on 
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| “Did you truly? What was it’ 
| Itake from my breast-pocket a little ivory 
| She handles it curiously. ~ 

“ What precious thing can it contain ? 


' ’ 


* Look, please.” 
She presses the spring ane 
Only a little bunch of taded flowers wound wil 
2 heath-flowers, heliotrope 


lays it open on her p 


thread of crimson silk; 


mignionette. ; 
“Twice, the ivory casket turned aside a rebel bt 


but the little withered blossoms were a better 
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4 guard still.” 
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monstrable on paper, but at that 


I suspect that Kathie was about to respons 
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and delicate china, and—well I will not particul 


I might trip on the details, 
na ix a marvellous houseke 


but the tout enaembdl 


perfect. Saint Filom 

ing 
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will be Kathie Braude no longer. 
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i } 1e, offered me money 
| or the journey—but then IT had plenty, all that you 
me On my | had sent home—did everything that I hadn’t time to 
‘giment. I | do, and finally found mean escort to Philadelphi 
1 I made | and so here Iam. Aint you glad?” : 
mten min- Finishing her story with another kiss, she forbade 
nds dressed | my saying another word. Her commands intg 
arm would | seconded by my own weakness, I obeyed, and put off 


a, 


Then the | till another day. 
i,andT re-| After a day or two, Louise began to extend her little 
| cares to the other patients. There was plenty to be 
done, and I was content to lie and watch her as she 
and night, | moved from one to another dispensing little kind- 
+ the first nesses, and receiving in return such gratitude as only 
put to the | homesick soldiers in a hospital know how to give 
ness in my | [ was too proud and happy to grudge them a single 
| smile. They called her Saint Filomena, and surely 
and place, | the Nightingale of the Crimea might have been proud 
inted lux- | Of her namesake. I think it was Captain Maurice 
ignified by | first suggested the title, but they all adopted it. 
nac. Then What a change she wrought in the wearisome, old 
developed | Ward. The sunshine and comfort of a little bit of 
ite need, at | womanhood worked wonders on us all. I took long 





'-skelter in | Strides in convalescence, and one day Louise said I 


tic in the | Should be strong enough to go back tocamp in a week 
| and she must go home. ‘ 
venat the | Ishook my head ruefully and owned it was too 
in of bad true; and couldn’t she continue to keep me sick a 
sublimely | few weeks longer, and so prolong the delicious time 
is carried | [t would be charming she confessed, but not practi- 
hat period | cable ; So one day I sat on the side of my bed fecling 
undivided | injured and unconsoled, while Louise went round to 
» hospital | bid the boys good-by. 
Some voices were unsteady, and a good many eyes 
: well let | Were wet. How sorry they all were at parting with 
ound my- | the little woman, though she wasn’t their sister. She 
‘8 passing | @me round to Captain Maurice last. He said a few 
words in a low voice and gave her a package and let- 
tain Man- | ter—for Kathie Brande, I understood. Louise bent 
iree beds towards him. It flashed across me that she leaned a 
1, and his | little nearer than the necessities of the case demand- 
* vaguely | ed—and he touched her hand with his lips. When 
hought of | She turned away, it was with heightened color and 
suely un- | Shining eyes. I went with her down to the carriage, 
ind wish- | We lingered considerably over parting. She ad 
ld nurse | 8Core of womanly warnings and last charges to enhtave 
was tired | UPON me, but we got to the carriage at last. In help- 
' into the | ing her, I contrived to relieve her of the parcels in her 
hand, and before giving them back I examined them 
‘dside an | saying with a smile, that I must assure mnyself they 
l extacy | ae ae ee The letter was addressed to 
t the ap- | Miss Kathie Brande, a ckage was w 
= ~ Freee encom , and on the package was written 
eded in | “Ah, I see. A token of gratitude to his little 
coverlet, | Nurse.” 
n sundry Louise flushed again, ina manner that seemed to 
{notions | me quite uncalled for, but there was time for no more 
in chat- | Words, and I was left to work out my puzzle as I 
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it hopes | could. 
conjure | I went back to the ward with ample materials for 
‘y happi- | speculation. There had been an indescribable some- 
48, | thing in Louise’s manner that made me anxious 
e myself | And yet what reason had I for anxiety? Louise 
my little | knew that Captain Maurice belonged to her fttend, 
sleepily | 4nd was my sister the girl to go falling ‘ 
‘aurice’s another woman’s lover? Not she. J was a fool for 
imagining such folly possible. With which satiate: 
triosity, | able conclusion, I put the subject out of my thought 
y, won- | It was lonesome enough that week and it an . 
ind saw | kind of dog-in-the-manger-comtort to know th tthe 
‘ly, and | Others missed her as much as I. It might be su ; bor 
uel! It | that I should, at this time, have cultivated . 
messes | quaintance of Captain Maurice. We had a poe 
ie there | footing of common ground, in the thet that yn 
La pair | betrothed to my sister's friend. oe 
ich ap- | the same circumstances wouk r Y 
agrant | friends in twenty-four hours. rol rangle aes 
jin making friendships, perhaps. At any rate ae 
he dim, | @uaintance with the captain did not flourish inatiuil 
admire | When I shook hands with him at partin 1 id: 
es, the | “I shall be able to go home ina few wae poe 
! hands | I will call at your tent before I go.” eins 
a! wait I thanked him coldly enough, and w 
nee me | camp. 
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“The truth is, Brent, I should have been safer in 
the ranks. A private has fewer temptations, but an 
officer runs the gauntlet of all the camp vices, and if 
he isn’t stone and adamant, God help him. I should 
have gone straight as acannon shot to destruction, 
but for this—” pointing to his empty sleeve. 

“Then you have learned already to be thankful 
even for that.” 

“Tam thankful,” he choked a little, “and yet it \ 
leaves me but a pitiful fraction of a man, one to be 
taken up for pity, instead of being sought for help.” 








Brande. My distrust was fast melting away, and I 
responded cheerfully. 
* «An improper fraction, then, for, believe me, cap- 
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you care the most.” 


due. He drank my words eagerly. 


among lilies all her life, and is as spotless as they?” 


fair and stately. 


1 had as good as known it all along. This was merely 


forgotten to give. 

“It is true, Brent,” he said, at length, sitting down 
beside me. I know what you would say, but that 
you are too courteous to put itinto words. But listen.” 

His voice was hoarse with emotion, and his eyes 
implored me as if I held the treasure he craved. 

“J love her with all my heart and soul; with her I 
could be true; with or without her, I shall be a better 
man, and it is her work—” 

1 smiled, and yet I was moved by his earnestness. 

“And with her you can be a man worthy of any 
woman’s possessing. I believe it.” 

I gave him my hand and he grasped it, warmly. 

“And you dare trust her to me?” 

I trust her! What did he mean? 

“ You have seen me at my worst. I never forgot it 
for a moment, and I would not take a step to win her 
without your knowledge and consent.” 

My consent! Was the fellow mad? Did he take 
me tor Kathie Brande’s father? 

I sat speechless with amazement. At length I got 
breath to blunder out: 

«“ But I thought you were engaged to Miss Brande 
long ago, and what in the name of common sense has 
my consent to do with it?” 

It was his turn to stare and stammer. 

“My Cousin Kathie! You thought I meant her? 
Why, Brent, it is—it is—who should it be but Saint 
Filomena?” 

He got it out blushing like a girl. In a flash, the 
ludicrousness of the whole thing came over us both. 
I sprang up with a laugh that brought Jake’s woolly 
head up from his corner. 

“Mighty good fun, aint it, massa?” gleefully 
chorusing our laughter. 

* Go to sleep, Jake.” 

“Couldn’t sleep nowhere when dere’s any fun 
a-goin’.”’ 

But he subsided, and so did Maurice and I. He 
slept in my tent that night. In the morning he re- 
peated his question. Had I any commands for him? 

“No commands. I have a favor to ask.” 

“JT wish you had fifty.” 

«Will you take a note for me to your cousin?” 

“To Kathie? With all my heart.” 

The note was brief, a simple request that she would 
write to me, my personal claim being, that 1 was her 
cousin’s friend, and her friend’s brother; my general 
claim, that I was a soldier. Her reply was prompt, 
piquant and graceful, and from this beginning a cor- 
respondence grew and throve exuberantly. 

I was three years in the army. When Maurice lett 
I was promoted to the captaincy, and led my men 
through half a score of battles. 

Last month Icame home. I have put off my shoul- 
der straps and am a simple civilian to-day. Kathie, 
who has been sitting opposite, comes and leans over 
my shoulder. 

“Did you carry a charm,” she asks, “that you 
went through all those perils unhurt?” 

“ Yes, a talisman.” 

“Did you truly? What was it?” 

Itake trom my breast-pocket a little ivory case. 
She handles it curiously. 

“ What precious thing can it contain?” 

* Look, please.” 

She presses the spring and lays it open on her pahn. 
Only a little bunch of faded flowers wound with a 
thread of crimson silk; heath-flowers, heliotrope and 





mignionette. 





as worthier than I had thought. For myself—well, levelled, valleys filled. The seasons will have chased 
each other in many a fruitful round. Oceans lashed 
the final proof. What right had I to wince at it now? | into fury by the gales of to-day, will to-morrow have 
‘All this while he was waiting for the answer I had | slunk like a spoiled child to their slumber. Broad 
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THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 


The Order of the Golden Fleece, the collar of which 

has recently been conferred by the Emperor of Aus- 

| tria on Count de Rechberg, was founded January 10, 

“ad | 1429, by Phillippe 111, Duke of Burgundy. The 
\ | Tight of conferring the Order was acquired by Aus- 
| tria by the marriage of the Emperor Maximilian I. | 





Princess Maria, heiress of the last Duke of Bur- | sorjhed 84000 to the Winslow-Kearsarge fund. 


} gundy. The Peace of Basle contirmed the right. But } 


THE MASON’S GRAVE j PO , cs ms | 

4 after the death of Charles V., the Kings of Spain | 4 yery respectable foreign legati 
In all ages, the bodies of the Masonic dead have | ¢]; 1 peer cisnberts ee er ce 
I understood him. He was thinking of Kathie | been laid in graves dug due east and west, with their | direct descendants of the founder. The Golden Fleece dollars and a half a bottle 
faces towards the east. This practice has been bor- | js, therefore, now conferred both by the House of 
rowed and adopted by others, until it has become | 


seen in the east; that from the east he will make his | Court of Vienna great prerogatives are attached to 
It cost me something to say it, but I felt it was his | glorious approach; will stand at the eastern margin | the Order. The Knights have a right of precedence 
of these graves, and, with his mighty power—that | over the Ministers and high dignitaries, and take 
“Do you mean, Brent, that 1 am fit—scarredasT | grasp irresistibly strong which shall prevail—will | their place immediately after the members of the 
am in body and soul—do you mean that I am fit to | raise the bodies which are slumbering therein. We | 
seek or to possess the love of a woman who has walked | ghall have been long buried, long decayed. 
relatives, yea, our nearest and dearest, will cease to 
The image of Kathie Brande rose up before me, | remember where they have laid us. The broad earth 
I was comforted for her. The man | will have undergone wondrous changes, mountains | the whole body by an autograph letter of the 
emperor, 





trees, with broader roots, will have interlocked them 
above our ashes, as if to conceal the very fact of our 
having lived; and then, after centuries of life, they, 
too, will have fullowed our example of mortality, and 
long struggling with decay, at last will have toppled 
down, to join their remains with ours, thus obliter- 
ating the last poor testimony that man has ever lain 
here. But the eye of God, nevertheless, will mark 
the spot, green with the everlasting verdure of faith ; 
and when the trumpet’s blast shall shake the hills to 
their very bases, our astonished bodies will rise, im- 
pelled upward by an irresistible impulse, and we 
shall stand face to face with our Redeemer! 





THE MASTER OF A LODGE. 
In selecting a Master, let attention be paid to his 
Masonic qualifications and administrative abilities, 
and where these are apparent, let the chains of fel- 
lowship or the promptings of ambition be ignored. 
Bear in mind, too, that as no one becomes expert at 
a calling, without practice and application, so the 
qualities of a good Master are not developed in a 
day; on the contrary, it may safely be assumed that 
at least one year is required to enable the chief officer 
of a lodge to acquire a practical knowledge of the 
responsibilities of his station. If, then, brother, your 
lodge has a good Master, or even one who is earnestly 
laboring to merit that title, use your influence with 
your lodge to retain him in office, and your success 
will inure to the benefit of yourself, your lodge, and 
Masonry in general. 
The qualities required in a presiding officer should 
not be lost sight of in making selections for the re- 
maining officers, most if not all of whom naturally 
expect promotion in the future, and look forward to 
the Mastership as the legitimate goal of their ambi- 
tion. It is due, too, to the Master, that he should be 
ably seconded in his efforts, which can only be the 
case when proper care has been exercised in the 
choice of his associates. In a word, then, put the 
best men in the front rank, and let their example 
incite the brethren to prepare themselves to fill their 
places at future elections. 





MASONRY AS IT EXISTS. 
At a recent installation of officers of St. John’s | 
Lodge, of this city, one of the brethren, during the 
banquet that followed, took occasion to utter some 
valuable truths, which were not out of place for the 
Lodge, the Chapter, or the Encampment. He com- 
plained that too much work was performed; that all ; 
sociability was lost; that brotherly love was entirely 
overlooked, in the rush to create Master Masons, initi- 
ating so many during an evening, that only a few 
moments were devoted to the call from labor to re- | 
freshments. He complained that newly-elected | 
members were not introduced to each other, and to | 
old members of the Lodge, and that there was not 
that grasping of the hand, the look and words of | 
welcome, that characterized Masons of olden time, 
when only a few hundred could be found in the 
country. He wanted to see a reform—a speedy one; 
and we trust that he will be gratified, for it is morti- | 
fying to think that there are members of some of our 
Lodges—modest, retiring brethren—who have made 
no acquaintances, although initiated for a year or 
two. To such men, Masonry does not present the 
sublime spectacle that they were led to expect. They 








“Twice, the ivory casket turned aside a rebel bullet, 
but the little withered blossoms were a better safe- 
guard still.” 


method not demonstrable on paper, but at that mo- 
ment our tete-a-tete was interrupted by the entrance 
ofa little lady who came to call us to tea; a descent 


prose you would own, could you have looked in upon 
our pretty tea-table, with its glitter of snowy linen 
and delicate china, and—well I will not particularize. 
I might trip on the details, but the tout ensemble was 
perteet. Saint Filomena isa marvellous housekeeper, 


will be Kathie Brande no longer. 








Isuspect that Kathie was about to respond by a | 


from poetry to prose, but to very dainty and delicate | 


and Kathie Brande has given up teaching, and is | 
taking lessons in anticipation of the time when she | 
| Dean, Sereno D. Nickerson. | 


feel a little chilled—slighted, perhaps—yet no slight 
is intended. Areform in this respect would make 
Masonry all that we can claim for it—pure and 
noble. 


weer 


Granp LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS.—At the an- 
nual communication at Masonic Hall, Summer street, | 
Win. Parkman, Esq., Grand Master in the chair, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Grand Master, William Parkman, of Boston; Senior 
Warden, Wendell T. Davis, of Greenfield; Junior | 
Warden, Solon Thornton, of Boston; Grand Treas- | 
urer, John McClellan, of Boston; Grand Secretary, 
Charles W. Moore, of Boston; Directors, Winslow 
Lewis, W. D. Coolidge, S. K. Hutchinson, Benjamin 


| 
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Austria, and by the Court of Madrid—with this dif- 
1early universal. It implies that when the Great | ference, that the former only gives the collar as a | 
tain, your friends will find you more a man, instead | Day shall come, and He who is Death’s conqueror | reward for eminent services rendered to the dynasty 
of less. I dare predict so much of the one for whom | shall give the signal, his ineffable light shall first be | au ‘ Y 


Imperial family. In public solemnities and ceremo- 
Friends, | nies they surround the emperor, who, in writing to 
them, gives them the title of ‘‘My Cousin.” The 
death ot every member of the Order is announced to 


1imed the right on the ground of their being more | 





id to the State. It is for that reason that at the 
Y 





TEMPLAR TRUTH, 
“BE JUST AND FEAR NOT." 





BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Speak thou the truth. Let others fence, 
And trim their word for pay ; 

In pleasant sunshine of pretence 
Let others bask their day. 


Guard thou the fact; though cloud of night 
Down on thy watch-tower stoop; 

Though thou shouldst see thine heart's delight 
Borne from thee by their swoop. 


Face thou the wind. Though safer seem 
In shelter to abide, 

We were not made to sit and dream; 
The safe must first be tried. 


Where God hath set his thorns about, 
Cry not, “ The way is plain ;"" 

His path within for those without 
Is paved with toil‘and pain. 


One fragment of his blessed Word, 
Into thy spirit burned, 

Is better than the whole, half heard, 
And by thine interest turned. 


Show thou thy light. If conscience gleam, 
Set not the bushel down; 

The smallest spark may send his beam 
O’er hamlet, tower and town. 


Woe, woe to him, on safety bent, 
Who creeps to age from youth, 

Failing to grasp his life's intent, 
Because he fears the truth. 


Be true to every inmost thought, 
And, as thy thought, thy speech; 
What thou hast not by suffering bought, 
Presume thou not to teach. 


Hold on, hold on—thou hast the rock ; 
The foes are on the sand; 

The first world-tempest’s ruthless shock 
Scatters their shifting strand; 

While each wild gust the mist shall clear 
We now see darkly through, 

And justified at last appear 
The true, in Him that’s TRUE. 


IRISH ILLUMINATED MSS. 





stealing red ink, and getting drunk on it. 


Francisco amounts to about eighty-two millions. 


$90,000. 


every one expected. 


received from Colorado, 

suddenly sat down on the sidewalk, recently. 
short. 

living. 

in the fishing business last year. 


a house and furniture. 


Ruch in Vittle. 
A woman in Philadelphia was recently arrested for 
The real and personal taxable property in San 
One of the New York insurance companies sub- 
The Emperor Maximilian has gathered about him 
Lord Lyons’s brandy sold at an average of seven 
Frith’s picture of “The Railway Station ” sold for 
The St. Albans raiders have been discharged—as 
General Grant says he only wants fifty thousand 
nen to capture Richmond, 

An eleven thousand dollar nugget has just been 
“ Falls as the leaves do fall,” muttered Quilp, as he 
The Italian government is about forty millions 
Only five of the Revolutionary pensioners are now 


A Maine schooner made eighteen thousand dollars 




























In New York, they talk of giving Admiral Farragut 


Louis Napoleon and his friends shot 1400 head of 
game in one day at Compeigne. 
Four persons died of starvation in London in one 
week, recently. 
The banking capital ot Philadelphia is about 
$14,000,000. 
Punch says the most sensational periodical of the 
day is the Powder Magazine. 
The New York p:pers complain of the growth of 
crime in that city. 
Mackerel rations are to be served to the army. 
Poor to keep out the cold—but the boys like it. 
Some of the papers are talking of retaliating on 
Canada. 
Love, religion, and the present condition of the 
sidewalks, bring a man to his knees. 
A warning to speculators—Look out for brokers 
ahead. 
An incurable type of yellow fever—the rage for 
gold. 
A soldier froze to death in Philadelphia the other 
day. 
Milk in Washington is twenty cents per quart, and 
other articles in proportion. 
A well-known thief in New York is said to be 
worth $100,000—profits of stealing. 
A fire in Japan recently destroyed 78,000 houses 
and stores. 
Goodwin Smith has returned to England, loving us 
as well as ever. 
Brazil is rather haughty in her demands for repara- 
tion for the Florida aftair. 
Philadelphia is experiencing a sensation on account 
of great stealings at the Navy Yard. 
An old gentleman in Wisconsin, aged 100 years, 
has just married a widow of 88 summers. 
Captains on the Mississippi steamboats are paid 
$300 per month. 
There are now five hundred and eighty-four Na- 
tional banks. 
The soldiers in service have loaned twenty millions 
to government this year. 
The excise has yielded sixty-two millions of dollars 
in four months. 
Sherman says his army lived on turkeys. O, how 
the soldiers must have suffered! 





Singular to relate, the earliest art of which traces 


| remain, flourished contemporaneously at the extreme 


east and west of the continent of Europe. In the 
sixth century, the aboriginal inhabitants of Ireland 
executed illuminated books of a most surprising 
character. How art migrated to Ireland—whether it 
was carried there by missionaries or by traders, or in 
other ways—is an undecided question ; this, however, 
is certain—that at the distant period referred to, Ire- 
land was in a highly civilized condition. Ancient 
Irish manuscripts bear internal evidence of being 
derived from an Eastern source, as, for instance, by 
the occasional occurrence in them of Greek letters. 
Nevertheless, the style developed by the native Irish 
was in its main features purely original. Notwith- 


standing the Saxon supremacy, the style of art prac- | 


tised by the natives of Britain remained intact in 
Ireland, Wales, and in England north of Yorkshire. 
This style reached its perfection in Ireland about the 
close of the sixth century. It consists of a most 
artistic and laborious interweaving of threads, bands, 
or ribbons, varied by the introduction of extremely 
attenuated, grotesque, serpent-like animals and birds. 
The initial letters are of enormous size, and, in the 
best examples, are composed of complicated flourishes 


of extreme intricacy. On the principal pages, the 
whole of the writing is kept large and decorated, the | 


capital letters being frequently conjoined in a mono- 


' gram. The style, except in the shape of the letters, 


which in outline are adapted from the Roman char- 
acter, is quite free from any admixture of Roman 
art. In the best, or, as it is called, the second period 


of this style, the ornamental details have a depth | 


and harmony of color, a sharpness of execution, and 
a rich wildness of intricacy that has never been 
equalled, and which even now deties imitation. 





A part of the perfection of this life is to believe 
ourselves far from perfection. 


Bishop Fitzpatrick is failing fast, and is not expect- 
| ed to live. 
The Confederates lost ten generals at the battle of 
Franklin. 
A gang of incendiaries are reported in Boston, 
| ready for work. 





| A BOLD FARMER. 


In a country town “down east,” a Democratic 


hewspaper was started, depending mainly for its 
support on the contributions of the “ faithful” in 
that region. Its motto was, “ Be just and fear not.— 
Shakspeare.”” An old farmer, who had been quite 
| active in promoting the interests of this newspaper 
| enterprise, took up the first number, and commenced 


| reading it, with laudatory comments. As he read 
the motto, his face flushed with honest enthusiasm, 
he exclaimed, “ ‘ Fear not Shakspeare!’—no, that we 
wont, nor any other traitor!” 





A SARCASTIC SOLDIER.—An officer of very small 
stature, but of very hasty temper, was one day vehe- 
mently scolding at the first soldier of his company, a 
man of uncommon size. The soldier endured for 
some time patiently, and even unconcernedly, the 
storm of vituperation rising up to him from his 
diminutive chief. Finding, however, that the rage 
of his officer went on increasing, instead of abating, 
quietly said to his next man, “John, go and fetch 
him a stool, I believe he wants to give me a box on 
the ear.” 





| DESPERATE FELLOW.—A man named Gillespie 
lately fired the lock-up at St. Stephen, Me., and burnt 
himself out. He was re-captured, and sawed himself 
out of another jail. A third time he was taken, hand- 
cuffed, and carried off to jail, when he jumped from 
| the cars, and is still at large. 
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(Written for The Flag hour Union.) 
MY PRETTY BRUNETTE. 





My heart with a treasure is laden, 
Far richer than gems of the sea; 
‘Tis the love of yonder sweet maiden, 
Whose teary are nuw flowing for me, 


QO, sweet are the thoughts which I cherish, 
Love's arrows are causing me pain; 

I can bleed, can suffer, near perish, 
If only to meet her again. 


Such charms of unspeakable beauty! 
Those smiles I can never forget. 

But alas! I'm a soldier on duty,— 
Farewell to “ My pretty brunette!"* 





C{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


AT LAST! 
BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

I wisn I could introduce you to Frances Osborne, 
without attempting to describe her. You have seen 
many like her, I doubt not—girls who perform the 
parts of daughters, sisters, and friends, without ever 
thinking they are doing anything extraordinary, to 
be talked or written about. 

She, of whom I am writing, would, more than any 
other, have deprecated the idea of being held up in 
the way in which I am meditating todo. She was 
very lovely, and she knew it, as handsome girls— 
handsome people, men or women—always do. She 
was simply glad that it was so. She loved all beauti- 
ful things, that is if they were good also. She would 
have shrunk from a beautiful flower, had she known 
it to be poisonous, and from any human being who 
was persistently evil, although she had large charity 
for the tempted. 

Her fathor’s house was the abode of wealth and 
refinement, and it was natural that his only daughter 
should be exempted from all that was coarse or 
sordid in life. But when Frances had left school, 
Mr. Osborne had lost so much of his wealth as to 
make him regret that he had not prepared her in 
some measure, for a different life. Still, he felt that 
he could keep her in comfort, if not in luxury; and 
his idea was, that there is no place for a young girl 
like her father’s house, be it ever so poor. His heart 
ached for all those whom he met every day in the 
public streets, going forth to ill-requited labor, among 
sordid, exacting men, wearing away the beautiful 
modesty and delicacy of early training in a parent’s 
house, and mingling with unfit associates. 

If he should die—and the thought struck upon his 
heart, like a ball of lead—she might be forced to do 
this for a maintenance; but his prayer was constantly 
that it might be averted from his child. 

Mrs. Osborne sat in her back chamber, nearly all 
the time; fretting over the necessity that had taken 
away so many luxuries from her; while Frances felt 
half glad of any reverse that would free her from the 
restraints of fashionable life. It was never suited to 
her taste. She grew, more and more, toa longing for 
the country—for some quiet place where the cloud of 
care that had settled upon her father’s face, might 
turn to sunshine once more. 

Mrs. Osborne fretted and drooped under misfortune. 
It wore upon her natural weakness of mind and body, 
until it destroyed both. She was ill for a week or 
two, with low, nervous fever, and died, bemoaning 
the wealth that had deserted her. 

The house seemed like a tomb now that the poor, 
dull woman had gone. There was nothing for the 
survivors to do, but to pace the short distance to her 
grave, to strew flowers over it, and return at twilight, 
to the dim, dark town house, end look at the shut- 
tered windows of the neighbors, who had, long ago, 
left their houses, to undergo the inconveniences of 
watering-places. Frances begged her father to take 
some quiet little house, not at a popular watering- 
place, but in a country village where they could live 
all the year round. She had seen such a house, in 
Belford, about thirty miles from the city. Would he 
look at it? 

To please her, he went to examine it. It wasa 
small house of six rooms; plain, neat, and comfort- 
able. Their furniture was, of course, too grand for 
it; so Frances proposed to sell it, and buy plain 
cottage furniture. A few pictures that no money 
could buy from them, a case of books, a stand of 
flowering plants, and her father’s chair, a favorite 
one of her mother, and a cabinet piano, were all that 
she wished to take, except china and linen, which 
would have been sacrificed, had they attempted to 
sell it. Atter it was furnished, it was alittle charm of 
a house; so cozy, so full of rest and peace, with only 
the birds to make music all day, and the brooks, and 


‘1. the rushing of the wind in the tops of the trees. 


Mr. Osborne found that he realized enough from 
the exchange of houses and furniture, to be able to 
live comfortably, with the addition of the proceeds of 
his wife’s small property, which he had resolved 
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that siyce some domestic bereavement, a calmer and 
more serene and gentle atmosphere pervades his 
whole being. Mr. Osborne would have resented this 
imputation on his wife, but it deepened with him un- 
consciously, nevertheless. He began to think that 
he had never been so rich nor so happy as now. And 
so did Frances, save for one or two memories that 
troubled her. 

Before Mr. Osborne had lost his wealth, Frances 
had been wooed by two lovers, Herbert Eastman and 
John Hunter. The former was a young lawyer, of 
promising abilities; the latter, a physician. She had 
not accepted either, when the tide turned so sharply 
against her father; but she had been cool and reserved 
enough toward Doctor Hunter, to make him know 
that he would not be her choice, whatever she might 
think of his rival. 

The different conduct of the two men, at the unfor- 
tunate breaking of the bubble which had left Mr. 
Osborne a poor man, had opened her eyes to a more 
correct estimate of their individual merits. The law- 
yer, suddenly grown polite and ceremonious, instead 
oftender and beseeching, withdrew from her presence, 
after a few formal calls. 

It was a real pang to Frances, although she knew 
that she ought to have but one sentiment for such 
conduct—perfect, unqualified contempt. But East- 
man had been really very dear to her. Another 
evening, and she would have been entitled to call 
him to account for this neglect; for she would have 
spoken the words he had long supplicated for. How 
thankful she had been ever since, that they were not 
spoken! 

Before her father’s failure, too, John Hunter had 
been appointed Surgeon of the —th Army Corps. She 
heard of him frequently. Report said he was doing 
his duty bravely and unweariedly, but was killing 
himself, in his devotion to others. Private letters 
from some to whom he had been more than a brother 
—trom some whom he had nursed with womanly ten- 
derness, told of his unselfish endurance by their sick 
beds. And when Frances heard these things, she 
could not but contrast them with the selfishness of 
her once more favored lover. 

She had ample time to reflect upon all the experi- 
ences of her short life. The days were long, that 
summer in the country—longer than any days she 
had ever known before. Her hold pations, 
although she kept no servant—dging everything her- 
self, except the occasional help of an old woman in 
the neighborhood—could not be lengthened out 
through many hours. Her birds, rabbits, and chickens, 
sometimes tried her, and, when her father slept, as 
was “his custom of an afternoon,” she found the 
time wearisome. The usual feminine resource of 
letter writing was denied her. She had no cor- 
respondents. 

Mr. Osborne felt so happy to be calm and peaceful, 
that he did not dream that his daughter was not 
perfectly happy. He had not known of John Hunter’s 
love for her, and he did not believe she cared for 
Eastman—the puppy, he called him—for he, too, felt 
his neglect, and knew what caused it. 

She knew nothing of Doctor Hunter now; but 
vaguely supposed him still at his post; but, thinking 
of him often, as one who had merged his own feelings 
into his care and tenderness for others, she began to 
respect and venerate his character. She remembered 
in him, a thousand little unimportant sayings (she 
had thought so at the time), that now she felt were 
drawn out from the very depth, and tenderness of 
his nature. And when she compared them with the 
selfish and egotistical words she had often heard 
from Eastman, she wondered at her own blindness. 

“O, well!” she would sometimes say to herself, 
“it does no good to remember! Neither of them will 
ever meet me again, in all probability. Our paths lie 
so different!” 

It had been a very warm morning, in the very 
heat of dogdays. The earth was parched and dusty, 
and the sun hung overhead like a ball of fire. Fran- 
ces had closed the blinds, to make it as cool as possi- 
ble, and Mr. Osborne, who had suffered much from 
the heat, lay back in his favorite arm-chair, and 
dropped into a quiet slumber. 

The silence and loneliness was oppressive to his 
daughter. A nervous restlessness, which she at- 
tributed to the weather, hung about her. She tried 
to work, but her hands refused their office. Then | 
she took a book from the case, but with as little effect. 

She looked at her father, hoping he would soon | 
awake; and as the thought came over her that he | 
was dreadfully pale, she kept glancing upward from | 
her book, and every time she did so, the conviction } 
grew upon her that he must be ill. She rose and | 
went toward him; there was no sound, no motion, | 
but the lips were parted as with a smile. She touched | 
his cheek and hand. They were chill and damp; and | 
the breath was gone! | 

** Death, the consoler, 
Laying his hand on his heart, had stilled it forever."’ 











How Frances got through that scene, and the days | 


of the blow stunned her. It was not until after the | 








funeral, that she realized her own bereaved situation. | 


Once, she took up a newspaper, and gazed mechan- 
ically upon its contents, as if she had no interest in 
anything in the wide world. Suddenly she came 
upon a few words that awakened a tender chord. 
They were part of a letter from a lady, who had long 
been engaged in the duty of nursing our sick and 
wounded soldiers, in one of the Washington hospitals: 
one of those earnest and devoted women, whose 
praise is ever in the hearts and on the lips of those 
whom her skill and tenderness have, under God, 
restored to life. 

Frances read the letter to the end, struck by the 
earnest and beautiful devotion to her noble work, 
that breathed in every line—by the sweet, motherly 
tenderness with which she wrote of her “ dear boys,” 
and by the entire absence of any allusion to her own 
discomforts or sacrifices. 

““Why should I stay here, folding my hands, idly 
and to no purpose, while this brave woman is giving 
her life to such a glorious work?” 

It was like a new revelation to the bereaved 
mourner. She felt that her work was ready for her, 
as soon as she could shake off the oppression and 
languor that had weighed her down. 

The next mail carried from her a letter to Miss Dix, 
begging for a situation where she could be usefully 
employed. Her whole soul was in the letter—true, 
earnest and willing. 

It woke a response in the benevolent heart to which 
ithad appealed; and when the next battle was fill- 
ing the hospitals with the wounded heroes, she was 
remembered and sent for. 

There were tears on her cheek, as she locked the 
door of her desolate house the next morning, and en- 
tered a carriage to convey her to the station. She 
had not left it, before, since her father died; tears, 
too, as she rode past the little church-yard where he 
was lying. 

But, once in the cars, her attention was called to 
the numerous friends and relatives, as she judged 
by their conversation, who were going to see their 
poor v Jed sons or husbands or brothers. Each 
had some one there, to whom they were bound by the 
ties of friendship or blood; and Frances found herself 
in their very midst, listening eagerly, as if it con- 
cerned herself, to the relation of similar sorrows. 

She was assigned some slight tasks, almost as soon 
as she arrived. Her pale face, made still paler by her 
black dress, her thin, slender tingers, extorted an ex- 
clamation from one of the surgeons. 

“You are not able to meet this work,” he said, 
kindly, when he saw that his first abrupt words had 
pained her. 

“T am, indeed—I am strong, but tired now, with 
travel and—” She looked down upon her mourning 
dress, and the surgeon understood that she meant 
that sorrow had worn her down. 

“ Perhaps it is so, my dear! You are not unhealthy. 
Far from it; but you are not accustemed to such 
work.” 

“Then it is time I were,” she answered, a slight 
smile crossing her lips. 

“Ah! if that is the view you take of it, assuredly, 
you will succeed. It is no idle romance coming here. 
Some have come, thinking that, to sit by a handsome 
soldier’s bed, to hand him a little drink, to fan his 
brow or bathe it with Eau d’Cologne, and to read 
poetry to him, perchance, was the extent of the sac- 
rifice. But it is far too earnest and solemn a task, to 
be classed with such sentimentalisms. Our nurses 
must see the gaping wounds, must dress them, if not 
beyond their skill, must bear to find them—many of 
them, at least—dirty, ragged, ignorant, sometimes 
rude and profane. And with all this, she must tend 
their beds as she would a brother’s, minister to every 
want, and bear all things—hope all things.” 

Frances looked up in his face, fearlessly, her own 
honest purpose shining in her eyes. 

“T can try,” she said, simply. 

“Pardon me; I have said too much if you can an- 
swer me thus—too little if you could not. Take care 
of yourself, my dear young lady. To keep yourself 
well, will be a great point. Do not neglect to eat, to 
bathe, to change your attire often, for, o1 all these 
things, turns the usefulness of a nurse for the soldiers. 
Remember what I say as you would remember your 
father’s words.” 

A sharp pain smote her, as he uttered the words. 
He caught the expression of her face, and murmured 
softly, as he took her hand, “I see that I have done 
wrong. Forgive me again, if you can. I, too, know 
what it is to lose a father.” 

They were friends at once. All the reverence she 
could spare from her father’s memory, was hereafter 

given to this man. He did not fail her. 

Soon the tide of wounded men came faster. There 
was no rest for any one, and Frances found that her 
services were in great demand. She proved brave, 
courageous, strong-nerved, and strong-handed; and 
she did not lack the element which makes a firm hold 
and a clear, distinct voice better for a sick person to 
feel and hear, than the trembling, frightened touch, 
and the low, whispering annoying sounds that 





that followed it, she never knew. The very weight | trouble the ear and elude the sense. 


With afresh number of patients, there came, one 
day, a new surgeon. Light-hearted, swift-footed, 


never to touch while she lived; but which now, he | There was nothing to occupy her mind, save her own | unterrified, Frances had soon found herself a favorite 


had no seruple in appropriating for their comfort and 
ease. The one great fear of Mr. Osborne’s life was 


| Sorrow. 


thus happily dissipated. Frances would not have to | of his death. Not a bill was owing; and his will gave 


seek her own living, in any of the ways that his per- 
turbed imagination had conjured up. 

That he missed and perhaps mourned his wife, it 
may well be conceived; but a man may miss, also, 


pleasantly, the frettings and discontents that have 


her full possession of all that he had saved from the 
wreck of his once splendid fortune. 

So she had nothing to do, but to sit down and 

| grieve. Day after day, she sat, looking at her father’s 

| chair in mute sorrow, and with tender and mournful 


worn him almost out; and yet not know why itis | memories. 


Mr. Osborne, on removing to the cottage, , nurse ; and on this day, she was assigned a post be- 
| had wisely saved her all business matters in the event 


side a soldier who had just been brought in, severely 
wounded. The new surgeon had dressed his wounds, 
and he lay exhausted and pertectly helpless. Frances 
wet his dry, parched lips with some cooling drink, 
brushed the locks, wet with perspiration, from his 
forehead, and laid upon it a soft linen handkerchief 
dipped in fragrant cologne, before she turned to 
| gather her instructions from the surgeon. The man 





showed that it had revived him. He looked the 


thanks which he could not speak. With the un- 
wounded hand he took hers, and carried it to his lips. 
Frances bent over the poor fellow, and whispered a 
few hopeful words. A smile lighted up his face, and, 
closing his eyes, he dropped instantly into a gentle 
slumber. 

Frances turned toward the surgeon, to take his In- 
structions. <A pair of great brown eyes had evidently 
watched her for some time, A thick beard and 
moustache hid the lower part of the face; but surely 
she had seen those eyes—the very eyes, bright and 


held out her hand. 


have been looking at you, thinking how much your 
face and movements resembled Miss Osborne’s. 
“What chance has sent you here?” 

“The chances of perfect loneliness, and the voice of 
duty, Doctor Hunter. They were irresistible, and I 
came.” 

“And brought a blessing with you, whatever of 
sorrow you have left behind. I do not know—I have 
not heard—” He stopped, unable to put the question 
into words. 

“They are all gone, doctor,” she said, quietly. “I 
am poor, and an orphan—and quite friendless now.” 

His countenance expressed the deepest sympathy; 
but he said nothing. Only he wrung her hand, and, 
as the poor wounded soldier had done, put it to his 
lips. 

“Tam going to the next ward,” he said, after giv- 
ing her directions how to proceed when the patient 
should awake. ‘I shall see you again.” 

She bowed, and resumed her seat by the pillow, 

thinking, perhaps, that she had once in her life made 
a great mistake. 
The last year’s work had brought out the native 
nobleness of John Hunter’s character. The scenes 
he had taken part in had awakened a deeper manli- 
ness. He had profited by these painful and rich 
experiences, and now stood forth, one of the truest 
and noblest of that army of high and lofty souls 
which have grown into their full stature, in these 
perilous years. Frances thought she could discern 
this, notwithstanding he had spoken so few words. 
She learned it better, when she heard his praises 
from the sick and dying. 

“and this man loved me, once!” She hushed 
down that thought, and turned resolutely to the duty 
that lay so plainly before her—glad, if thus she could 
follow in his footsteps, even at a distance. One thing 
she could not forget—that his was the first face, of all 
the crowd that used to throng her father’s rich man- 
sion, that had looked upon her since, with the kindly 
eyes that his did. 

A year went by, in which the two sometimes met; 
but in scenes that forbade any thought but those 
awakened by pity and sympathy for the wounded 
heroes of our country. Then there was a lull. No 
battles were fought that deserved the name, and the 
greatest sufferers lay in that horrible prison at Rich- 
mond, with no gentle nurses to tend their dying, or 
more than dying beds. And Frances went home to 
her little quiet cottage, and wept fresh tears over the 
memory of the past. It was winter—lonely and 
stormy often—and she sat all day, and through the 
almost interminable evenings, thinking over the last 
year of her life. 

She sat thus, at the end of a stormy day, when the 
setting sun had shone out bright and golden over the 
heavy snow-drifts. Then the short twilight faded, 
and she drew nearer to the cheerful blaze in the 
grate, and leaned back in her chair, so full of fast 
coming fancies that she scarcely heard the entrance 
of the young lad who brought her letters, and per- 
formed many little household offices, that she could 
not undertake. 

He came forward into the room, and handed her a 
letter. She lighted a lamp, hurriedly, to read it, and 
was so absorbed in its contents that she did not per- 
ceive that some other step had followed the boy’s. 

When she laid down the letter, she turned and 
saw Doctor Hunter! She welcomed him with quiet 
grace—such as he had seen her mete out to her guests 
in the old days. Her tea-table stood ready, and they 
sat down together. 

All the past scenes at Washington were recalled, 
and the dead duly remembered. It was the happiest 
moment Frances had known since she returned. 
And John Hunter’s great heart beat with a happi- 
ness unknown to him in his whole life. 

It was not the rich daughter of a merchant prince, 
that he had come to see, through the wintry storm 
of that day. It was she who had said to him, ** I am 
poor and an orphan,” as if that shut her out from the 
pale of humanity. 

And before they parted, he had said, “ Frances, 
years ago, I asked you a question which you never 
answered. I have come for the answer now.” 

Her pale face was all aglow now. Well she knew 
what that question was; but it was asked when she 
was in such different circumstances that she could 
not realize that he wished the same answer that he 
then did. 

She looked into his face and thought—* O, would it 
not be happiness to have that face always near—al- 
ways beaming with the beautiful love and trust that 
was shining there now?” 





Doctor Hunter and his wife went back to Washing- 
ton in two days. News had come that they were 
needed, though not for a long time. They removed 
thither in the spring, and still bless the sick and suf- 
fering with their presence, when war sends its victims 





to their loving care and tenderness. 











piercing, yet soft and gentle, of John Hunter! She , 


“Frances! you here? I could not believe it, yet I 
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Che lord in Miniature. 
CALIFORNIA NURSERY RHYMES 
There was once a young girl of Sonoma, 
Who was versed in the Iliad of Homer; 
She said: * Were I Helen, 
T shouldn't be dwellin’ 
In an old one-horse town like Sonoma.” 


There was a young girl of Yreka 

Who was famed as a beautiful speaker; 
She said: “T opine 
Those cows are bovine,” 

Which astonished the fulk of Yreka. 


There was a young woman from Pike 
Whose language would painfully strike; 
She said: * Did } which ?"* 
“Ti be dog-goned"* and “ sich,"* 
That vulgar young woman from Pike. 


There was a young girl on the Isthmus 

Who suffered some time from strabismus, 
Who, when asked if she'd cross, 
Said, “ My eyes will, of course.” 

That facetious young girl on the Isthmus, 


A gentleman not long since, in one of his rides 
Southern Illinois, sought to make himself interest 
to a good-looking mother of a sweet baby, occupy 
the next seat inthe car, After duly praising the ba 
he remarked to the mother, “He is a real sucke 
Suppose?” “ No, sir,” said the lady, blushing, “ 
had to raise him on the bottle.” The gentleman 
sumed his reading, and has not bragged on | 
strange baby since. 

In Chicago, one morning recently, Frank Spin 
poured arsenic into his wife’s teapot, and departe: 
too great haste to wait for breakfast. The unm 
pecting wife died, and Frank's destinies tend gallo 
ward. 

One of those “owdacious” stories which will 
into the newspapers comes from Rome, N. Y. 
little boy fell on a railroad track, a car took his h 
clean off, and the body made several Jumps in the 
He was a dear, bright boy, and ¢o intelligent—e 
when headless, 

The daily allowance of rations issued to the pris 
ers in the hands of the rebels, consists of one pir 
unsifted corn meal, one half-pint of sorghum 
lasses, one-tenth of a pint of rice, one-fourth « 
table-spoonful of salt, and sometimes about one-| 
of a pint of shorts, or of very bad flour. Add to 
a destitution of sauce-pans, and even the genius « 
Soyer would despair. 


An old lady in Connecticut who had insisted on 
minister praying for rain, had her cabbages cut u 
a hail-storm—and, on viewing the wreck, rema 
that she “never knew him to undertake anytl 
without overdoing the matter.” 

According to a “Table of Distances” recently | 
lished by a San Francisco merchant, we observe 
Paradise is only fourteen miles from Hell’s Deligh 

New York fashionable circles are disgusted \ 
& new paper called the Play-Bill, which is circul. 














nightly at the theatres, containing, besides the 
gramme and a few advertisements, a large amou) 
inpertinent personal gossip as to projected weddi 
parties, ete. It will probably soon be suppressed 
the managers. 

There are now six pirates commissioned in 
rebel government. These are the Tallahassee, © 
tee, Chickamauga, Suwanee, Edith and Shenand. 
All but the last named run into Wilmington, wi 
they receive their armaments. They are all Eny 
built, and are very fleet. 

“Come, go to bed, Eddie,” said an anxious a 
‘you see the sun has set, and the little chickens 
go to roost at that time.” “ Yes, aunty,” said Kd 
“but the old hen goes with them.” 


The Missouri Democrat publishes a copy of th 
plication of U. 8. Grant for the office of county e 
neer of St. Louis County, which is dated Augus 
1859, and is marked “ Rejected.” 

At the golden wedding of Deacon Lewis Chap 
Worcester, a cake was presented to him bord 
with fifty gold dollars, and with an eagle and 
gold dollars in the centre. 


This was undoubted 
very palatable gift. 


In Dauphin, France, they make bread but one 
six months, and bake it with the refuse of the tie 
In the winter it becomes so hard that they 
with an axe, and soak it for twenty-four hours bi 
they can eat it. 

When Bill Anderson, the famous guerilla, 
killed, he was riding upon our men, the bridle 4) 
teeth and a revolver in each hand. A well-dire 
bullet entered his left temple, he reeled in his an 
and fell dead—the bridle still clinging to his teet) 
The one-legged dancer engaged for the Lon 
opera house, travels in style, with a black y 
several horses, three carriages, his own cook 
His standing is evidently better than that of ma 
Inan with two legs. 

Here is a Teutonic soldier's soliloquy on the } 
idential canvas: “I goes for Old Abe. He like 
soldier boy. Ven he serves tree years he gives 
von hundred tollar and re-enlist him, and make 
von veteran. Now Old Abe he serve four years 
re-onlist him for four years more and make 


Pp von 
eran of him.” 


Nataralists have remarked that the aquirrel is 

tinually chatting to his fellow sjuirrels in the w 

The Albany Penitentiary shows a net profi 
$15,000 for the last year. Itis rather desirable : 
the Judges should fill it up with prisoners. 
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The World in ‘Biniature, 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY RHYMES 
There was once a young girl of Sonoma, 
Who was versed in the Iliad of Homer; 

She said: ** Were I Helen, 
I shouldn't be dweilin’ 
In an old one-horse town like Sonoma.” 





There was a young girl of Yreka 

Who was famed as a beautiful speaker; 
She said: “I opine 
Those cows are bovine,"* 

Which astonished the fulk of Yreka. 


There was a young woman from Pike 
Whose language would painfully strike; 
She said: “ Did I which?”’ 
“T'll be dog-goned*’ and “sich,"* 
That vulgar young woman from Pike. 


There was a young girl on the Isthmus 

Who suffered some time from strabismus, 
Who, when asked if she'd cross, 
Said, “ My eyes will, of course.” 

That facetious young girl on the Isthmus, 


A gentleman not long since, in one of his rides in 
Southern Illinois, sought to make himself interesting 
to a good-looking mother of a sweet baby, occupying 
the next seat inthecar. After duly praising the baby, 
he remarked to the mother, “‘ He is a real sucker, I 
suppose?” ‘No, sir,” said the lady, blushing, “ we 
had to raise him on the bottle.” The gentleman re- 
sumed his reading, and has not bragged on any 
strange baby since. 

In Chicago, one morning recently, Frank Spinder 
poured arsenic into his wife’s teapot, and departed in 
too great haste to wait for breakfast. The unsus- 
pecting wife died, and Frank’s destinies tend gallows- 
ward. 

One of those “owdacious” stories which will get 
into the newspapers comes from Rome, N. Y. A 
little boy fell on a railroad track, a car took his head 
clean off, and the body made several jumps in the air! 
He was a dear, bright boy, and so intelligent—even 
when headless. 


The daily allowance of rations issued to the prison- 





Che Bouseherper. 


(Prepared for the Flag of our Union.) 
Frozen Pudding. 

Fill the mould with different kinds of sweetmeats; 
you can place them to form any figure you please. 
Whip to a strong froth as much cream, with a little 
sugar and flavoring of any kind, as will fill your 
mould; turn into the mould a teacup of brandy; fill 
it with the cream; put it into a cream-freezing tub, 
with plenty of salt and ice; let it remain six or eight 
hours. This is very nice for the supper-table. 





Pancake with Fruit. 

Take four eggs, a cup of cream, or rich milk, and 
flour enough to make rather a thin batter; add a 
little fine sugar and nutmeg. Butter the griddle; 
turn the batter on; let it spread as large as a common 
pudding-plate; when done on one side turn it with a 
pancake-slice; have ready some nice preserve, spread 
it over, roll the cake up; put on to a flat dish; sift on 
a little fine sugar. Serve hot. 





Fried Bread Pudding. 

Take astale loaf of baker’s bread; cut it in slices; 
beat up six eggs; stir them into a quart of milk; dip 
the slices into the milk and egg; lay them upon a 
dish, one upon another, and let them stand an hour; 
then fry them to a light brown in a little butter. 
Served wish pudding sauce or syrup. 


Webster Pudding. 

One cup of molasses, one of milk, half a cup of 
melted butter, halfa cup of brandy or wine, one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, one of cloves, one of cinnamon, 
half a nutmeg, one pound of currants, a@ little salt; 
mix as soft as pound cake, and steam it two hours. 
Serve with cold sauce. 


Che Florist. 


{Prepared for the Flag of our Union.) 





ers in the hands of the rebels, consists of one pint of Acacia. 


unsifted corn meal, one half-pint of sorghum mo- 
lasses, one-tenth of a pint of rice, one-fourth of a 
table-spoonful of salt, and sometimes about one-fifth 
of a pint of shorts, or of very bad flour. Add to this 
a destitution of sauce-pans, and even the genius of a 
Soyer would despair. 

An old lady in Connecticut who had insisted on her 
minister praying for rain, had her cabbages cut up by 
a hail-storm—and, on viewing the wreck, remarked 
that she “never knew him to undertake anything 
without overdoing the matter.” 

According to a ‘‘Table of Distances” recently pub- 
lished by a San Francisco merchant, we observe that 
Paradise is only fourteen miles from Hell’s Delight! 

New York fashionable circles are disgusted with 
a new paper called the Play-Bill, which is circulated 
nightly at the theatres, containing, besides the pro- 


Most persons understand by the word acacia, tall 
trees with pea-flowers, which are natives of North 
America, and quite hardy in the open air in England. 
These trees, however, are the locust trees, or false 
acacias, and belong to the genus robinia. The true 
acacias are what are called the wattle trees in Aus- 
tralia, with flowers like balls or spikes of down; and 
as they require protection from the frost in England, 
they are generally treated in this country as green- 
house shrubs. Above three hundred species have 
been introduced ; but only about thirty are in cultiva- 
tion in British nurseries, and nearly all these have 
been figured in the botanical periodicals, By far the 
greater part of the acacias grown in England are na- 
tives of New Holland, and most of these are nearly 
hardy; but some are from the East Indies and Arabia, 
and most of these require a stove. Nearly all the 
kinds are evergreen; and the Australien species are 


gramme and a few advertisements, a large amount of | V¢TY valuable in greenk they are in 


inpertinent personal gossip as to projected weddings, 
parties, etc. It will probably soon be suppressed by 
the managers. 

There are now six pirates commissioned in the 
rebel government. These are the Tallahassee, Olus- 
tee, Chickamauga, Suwanee, Edith and Shenandoah. 
All but the last named run into Wilmington, where 
they receive their armaments. They are all English 
built, and are very fleet. 

“Come, go to bed, Eddie,” said an anxious aunt; 
“you see the sun has set, and the little chickens all 
go to roost at that time.” ‘ Yes, aunty,” said Eddie; 
“but the old hen goes with them.” 


The Missouri Democrat publishes a copy of the ap- 
plication of U. S. Grant for the office of county engi- 
neer of St. Louis County, which is dated August 15, 
1859, and is marked “ Rejected.” 

At the golden wedding of Deacon Lewis Chapin of 
Worcester, a cake was presented to him bordered 
with fifty gold dollars, and with an eagle and four 
gold dollars in the centre. This was undoubtedly a 
very palatable gift. 

In Dauphin, France, they make bread but once in 
six months, and bake it with the refuse of the fields. 
In the winter it becomes so hard that they cut it 
with an axe, and soak it for twenty-four hours before 
they can eat it. 

When Bill Anderson, the famous guerilla, was 
killed, he was riding upon our men, the bri-ie in his 
teeth and a revolver in each hand. A well-directed 
bullet entered his left temple, he reeled in hissaddle 
and tell dead—the bridle still clinging to his teeth. 

The one-legged dancer engaged for the London 
opera house, travels in style, with a black valet, 
several horses, three carriages, his own cook, etc. 
His standing is evidently better than that of many a 
man with two legs. 

Here is a Teutonic soldier’s soliloquy on the pres- 
idential canvas: ‘I goes for Old Abe. He likes the 
soldier boy. Ven he serves tree years he gives him 
von hundred tollar and re-enlist him, and make him 
von veteran. Now Old Abe he serve four years—we 
re-enlist him for four years more and make von vet- 
eran of him.” 

Naturalists have remarked that the squirrel is con- 
tinually chatting to his fellow squirrels in the woods. 

The Albany Penitentiary shows a net profit of 
$15,00@ for the last year. It is rather desirable that 
the judges should fill it up with prisoners. 





flower during winter. In the open ground they 
flower in March, April, May and June. 

All kinds of acacia require to be grown in sandy 
loam, or in a mixture of sand, peat and leaf-mould, 
welldrained. They are generally propagated by im- 
ported seeds (though some of the species have ripened 
seed in this country); and the seeds are two and even 
three years in the ground before they come up. To 
hasten their vegetation, they may be steeped in very 
hot water, and left in the water for several days, or 
in oxalic acid and water, and sometimes even boiled 
for a minute or two, or a little bit may be cut or 
scraped off just at the scar on the seed; and when 
prepared by any of these modes, they will generally 
come up in about a week or fortnight. Acacias may 
also be propagated by cuttings; but these are rather 
difficult to strike. they should be put into a pot filled 
with sand, covered with a glass, and into a hotbed. 











THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 

ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, ete., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

TeERMs—Three Dollars a Year; four copies, $10.00; single 
number, seven cents. 

tr The Union and Fac will be sent one year, for 
$5.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 
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WISTAR’S ‘BALSA va 


oF 


WILD CHERRY 
HAS BEEN USED FOR 
NEARLY HALF A CENTURY, 
With most astonishiug success in curing 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Whooping 
Cough, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Liver 
Complaint, Difficulty of Breathing, 
Asthma, and every Affection of the 
THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 
INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 

There is scarcely one individual in the community who 
wholly escapes, during a season, from some one, however 
slightly developed, of the above symptoms—a neglect of 
which might lead to the last named, and most to be 
dreaded disease in the whole catalogue. The power of 
the “medicinal gum" of the Wild Cherry Tree over this 
class of complaints is well known; so great is the good it 
has performed, and so great the popularity it has acquired. 

In this preparation, besides the virtues of the Cherry, 
there are commingled with it other ingredients of like 
value, thus increasing its value tenfold, and forming a 
Remedy whose power to svothe, to heal, to relieve, and to 
cure disease, exists in no other medicine yet discovered. 

The unequalled success that has attended the applica- 
tion of this medicine in all cases of 


PULMONARY COMPLAINTS 


has induced many physicians of high standing to employ 
it in their practice, some of whom advise us of the fact 
under their own signatures. We have space only for the 
names of a few of these: 

E. BoypeEn, M. D., Exeter, Me. 

ALEXANDER Hartcu, M. D., China, Ma 

R. FELLows, M. D., Hill, N. H. 

W. H. Wess, Cape Vincent, N. Y. 

W. 3B. Lyncu, M. D., Auburn, N. Y. 

ABRAHAM STILLMAN, M. D., Boundbrook, N. J. 

H. D. Martin, M. D., Mansfield, Pa. 

S. H. Fincey, M. D., San Francisco, Cal. 

The proprietors have letters from all classes of our fel- 
low-citizens, from the halls of Congress to the humblest 
cottage, and even from beyond the seas; for the fame and 
virtue of WisTAR'sS BALSAM have extended to the “ utter- 
most bounds of the earth,’’ without any attempt on our 
part to introduce it beyond the limits of our own country. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


IS PREPARED BY 


SETH W, FOWLE & CO., 
No. 18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
HAS FULLY ESTABLISHED THE SUPERIORITY OF 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
Over all other healing preparations foy the cure of 
Sealds, 

Burns, Cuts, 

Flesh Wounds, Boils, 

Chilblains, Blisters, Bruises, 

Felons, Piles, Erysipelas, Ulcers, 

Salt Rheum, Injury by Splinters, Warts, 
Old Sores, Ring-Worm, Frost-bitten Parts, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 


is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces 
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"BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for teen ty-five cents each, 
or Jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 


KINAH’S CURSE: or, (desk owanas of Carnaby 
‘edars. By JANE G, Austi 


ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector, By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW S. VINTON. 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. by 
AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE,. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story of the War. By Darivs Cons. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Rosson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points, A Tale of 
New York. By GEorGE L. AIKEN, 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers, By LieUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropryson. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone, By Francis A. DURIVAGR. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LiEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLvanus Coss, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LievTENANT MURRAY. 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LizeuTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANus CobB, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AvGusTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BurDICK. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Rospryson. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SyLtvanvs Coss, Jr. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. Roprnson. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border, 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By Sytvanus Coss, Jr. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY Poore. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 


the most angry -looking swellings and inflammations as if the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE. 


by magic,—thus affording relief and a complete cure. 


RUSSIA SALVE CURES BURNS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CANCERS, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORE EYES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ITCH. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES FELONS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SCALD HEAD. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES a r * aed RASH, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CUT 

: SALVE CURES CORNS. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES SCALDS 

SALVB CURES SALT RHEUM. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES WHITLOWS., 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ULCERS, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES W 
RUSSLA SALVE CURES peo fe NIPPLES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES STIE. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES FE STE IRS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES RINGWORM, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SCURVY. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES BUN. wi 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORE LIP. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES INGROW ING NAILS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SPIDER STINGS. 
RUSSIA SALVE pe ig bar 'gd Or ee: 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ERUPTIONS. 

SALVE C URES MOsOU 1T0 BITES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CHILBLAINS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES FROZEN LIMBS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES WENS 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES pce A EARS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES BO. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES PLES WOUNDS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES PILE 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES BRU 18 SES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CHAPPED HANDS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SPRAINS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SWELLED NOSE. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ERYSIPELAS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES LAME WRIST. 

Bites of Venomous reptiles are instantly cured by this 
EXCELLENT OINTMENT. 
EVERY MOTHER WITH CHILDREN, 
AND ALL HEADS OF FAMILIES, 

Should keep a pox in ie ouRboatd, or on the shelf, handy 
se in 


CASE OF ACCIDENT. 
Price, 25 Cents per Box. 
Sold by all venders of Patent Medicines, nad | heated Gro- 
cers, Postmasters, and at ali Country 
ALSO BY 
SETH W.FOWLE & CO., General Agents, 
18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 118 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


(GS FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN | CENT NOVELETTES. | 


We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 
No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 

teer of 1276. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosrsson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sytvanvs Coss, Jr. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The Tory 
and his League. By SyLvanvus Cops, JR. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Masor Ben: PERLEY POORE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F. 
GERRY. 

No. 8.-THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sy_vanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SyLvanvus Coss, Jr. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Bren: PrERxLey 
PooRE. 

No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mus. 
L. 8. Goopwin. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BakRINGTON. 

Por sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-pasd, 
upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NOW AND THEN. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 
Friends we have been 
Since one sweet May first brought us side by side; 
When you—do you forget ?—searce stood within 
The surging tide 
Which washes manhood's eager, restless feet ; 
Friends—no more, no less; and if to us the word 
Has meanings deeper than dumb souls have heard, 
And having heard, could much less comprehend, 
Yet still the end 
Is friendship—nothing more, Our hearts have beat 
In tune, but those wild fever-throbs, which send 
Love's flery madness seething through the brain, 
Have left no stain 
Upon our altar. Consecrate and white 
Before your soul and mine it stands to-night. 


I know too well 
That this will end; that soon the world will claim 
Your thoughts and purposes, your every aim, 
And in the strife 
To gain a footing with the great in life; 
To take your stand among the royal few 
Whose deeds are written on the scroll of fame— 


Brave ones and true— 
There will be little room for such as I. 
Perhaps you'll scarce remember then my name; 
And all these pleasant days, then long gone by— 
1 say it not with any thoughts of blame— 
Will come to you, 
As comes some far-off, half-forgotten dream ; 
Perchance will seem 
Not even like to that. I cannot tell. 
I only know 
That Time, with strange delight, rings out the knell 
Of many heart-hopes—that our best Loves go; _ 
While Fate's stern finger writes upon the door 
That shuts them out, that one word, * Nevermore !"’ 


And yet not mine 

The voice to call you back. God speed you on! 

Do noble deeds, that grateful hands may twine 
For you a crown. 

But if some time shall come a darkened hour, 

When fame seems but a hollow cheat, and all 
You craved of power 

Has come, but brought you nothing worth recall— 

If all the world seems gilded mockery, 

O, in that hour, I pray you, come to me! 
Forget the years 

That lie between our hearts, and once again 

Sit down beside me. This I ask with tears— 

Ay, claim it as my right, and I shall then 

Feel that our friendship was not all in vain. 





Wiograpbhical Portfolio. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM, 

Of the Continental Army of the Revolution, was 
born at Salem, Mass., on the 7th day of January, 1718. 
His father was a farmer, and he was brought up to 
the same employment. In 1739, he removed to Pom- 
fret, Connecticut, where he purchased a large tract of 
land, and set to work to clear it with all the energy 
and activity that showed itself in his character in 
after years. He gained much celebrity by his encoun- 
ter with a wolf that had destroyed seventy of his sheep 
in the course of a single night. With the aid of his 
neighbors and a pack of hounds, the wolf was tracked 
toacave. After much consultation, he determined 
to enter the cave and despatch the wolf. In the first 
attempt he did not succeed in accomplishing the 
work, but upon his second entrance into the cave, and 
just as the wolf was on the point of springing upon 
him, he fired, when he was drawn trom the cave 
stunned by the explosion and almost suffocated by 
the smoke. Again, for the third time he entered, and 
seizing the dead wolf by the ears he was drawn out 
with his prize, to the joy of his neighbors and friends, 
who had suffered as well as himself by the depreda- 
tions of the savage animal. 

At the commencement of the French war, in 1754, 
the inhabitants of the Province were preparing for a 
union of the Colonies in order to commence the cam- 
paign in the spring of 1755. A convention of the 
Colonial Governors was held, and three expeditions 
were determined upon. The first was destined to 
proceed against Fort Duquesne, and was to be under 
the command of General Braddock ; the second divis- 
ion, under the command of Governor Shirley, was to 
proceed against Forts Niagara and Frontenac; and 
the third portion of the colonial troops, under the 


command of Sir William Johnson, was to have for its | appointed to act as major generals under him. Gene- | have grown, the size of his present iron arteries is a 
object the reduction of Crown Point. Captain Put- | ral Washington arrived at Cambridge on the 2nd of | proof. The mains of the eight water companies not 
nam had the command of the first company of troops 


raised in Connecticut, and with them rendered much 
service at the assaults on the enemy in the neighbor- 
hood of Crown Point. In the spring of 1756 Captain 
Putnam was ordered to reconnoitre the position of 


exposed himself to imminent danger. In one of his 
enterprises with Lieutenant Durkee, of his company, 
they were discovered by the enemy and fired upon. 
In the darkness of the night they succeeded in making 
good their escape, and upon examining his canteen 
Captain Putnam found it pierced with balls, and its 
contents gone. When daylight came, he discovered 
that his blanket had been pierced with fourteen bul- 
lets. Lieutenant Durkee received a bullet in his 
thigh. 

In 1757, the Legislature of Connecticut commissioned 
Captain Putnam at a major. Shortly after, he was 
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to ascertain the state of its defences, and was present 


or nine thousand men, including a large body of) 
Indians, compelled the fort to surrender after a de- 
fence of six days. Almost the whole of the garrison 
were massacred by the Indians, and others were 
taken prisoners. He was afterwards with the expe- 
dition against Ticonderoga, where about two thousand 
of the British troops were killed, as well as their 
commander, Lord Howe, who led the centre, and 
whose fall produced a general consternation. Major 
Putnam fought valiantly at his side; but it was a for- 
lorn hope. The enterprise was a failure throughout. 
The assault on the French and Indians at the garri- 
son on the 8th of July, was of the most disastrous 
character. About two thousand of the British and 
colonial troops perished in the attempt, and they were 
forced to retreat. 

In an encounter with the French and Indians near 
Wood Creek, the provincial troops under Putnam 
were furiously attacked. The action was of the most 
desperate character. Putnam was taken prisoner by 
the Indians; but after a long and gallant contest the 
provincial troops r ined in } of the field. 
The enemy retired, taking with them Major Putnam 
as their captive. He was stripped of his clothing and 
treated with the greatest cruelty by the savages, who 
tied him to a tree, and as preparations were made to 
burn him at the stake, he was rescued by a French 
officer, who took him under his protection until he 
could restore him to his savage master who had a 
claim upon him as his prisoner. At night, fearful 
that Putnam would escape, the Indian removed his 
moccacons and bound them to his wrists, and placing 
him upon the ground upon his back, he extended his 
arms as far apartas possible, and secured them to 
two young trees. His legs were next secured in the 
same manner. In this situation Putnam remained 
through the night. The next day he was released, 
provided with a blanket and some bear’s meat, and 
resumed the march to Ticonderoga, which they reach- 
ed the same night. Montcalm, the ler-in- 
chief, transferred him as a prisoner to Montreal. By 
his conductor, a French officer, he was treated with 
courtesy and kindness. Several American prisoners 
were in that city at the time. Among them was Colo- 
nel Peter Schuyler, who hastened to supply him with 
clothing and other necessities which he required. 
Major Putnam, through the kindness of Colonel 
Schuyler, was soon after exchanged and returned to 
his home. 

In 1760 Putnam was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel, and accompanied Lord Amherst to 
Crown Point. 

In 1762, Great Britain having declared war against 
Spain, a body of four thousand regulars was ordered 
from New York to join an expedition on the coast of 
Cuba, and a provincial force under its own officers 
joined in the enterprise. The regiment from Connec- 
ticut was under the command of General Lyman. 
The particular charge of it devolved upon Lieutenant 








when Montcalm, the French commander, with eight | force increased to six thousand men, he retook Peek- 
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to retire to Fishkill. Shortly afterwards, having his | 


skill. The winter of 1777—78 was passed in the High- 
lands. Much suffering was felt by the troops under 


them have neither stockings, breeches, nor overalls.” | 


| 
manded the Maryland troops stationed near West | 


! 
winter quarters at Morristown, when he returned to 
his residence in Connecticut. He was shortly after 
attacked with paralysis, which deprived him of a par- 
tial use of his limbs, by which affliction he was doomed 
to pass the remainder of his life in retirement. Gene- 
ral Washington wrote him a letter in 1783, shortly 
after the treaty of peace, in which he said, ‘The 
name of Putnam is not forgotten; nor will it be but 
with that stroke of time, which shall obliterate from 
my mind the remembrance of all those who struggled 
tor the preservation and establishment of the rights, 
liberties and independence of our country.” 

General Putnam died at Brooklyn, Connecticut, 
May 29, 1790, aged 72. 


TREATMENT OF SERVANTS. 

As to the terms of social intercourse, it seems some- 
how to be settled in the minds of many employers 
that their servants owe them and their family more 
respect than they and the family owe to the servants. 
But do they? What is the relation of servant to 
employer in a democratic country? Precisely that 
of a person who for money performs any kind of ser- 
vice for you. The carpenter comes into your house 
to put up a set of shelves,—the cook comes into your 
kitchen to cook your dinner. You never think that 
the carpenter owes you any more respect than you 
owe to him because he isin your house doing your 
behests; he is your fellow-citizen, you treat him with 
respect, youexpect to be treated with respect by him. 
You have a claim on him that he shall do your work 
according to your directions,—no more. NowI ap- 
prehend that there is a very common notion as to the 
position and rights of servants which is quite different 
from this. Is it not a common feeling that a servant 
is one who may be treated with a degree of freedom 
by every member of the family which he or she may 
not return? Do not people feel at liberty to question 
servants about their private affairs, to comment on 
their dress and appearance, in a manner which they 
would feel to be an impertinence, if reciprocated? 
Do they not feel at liberty to express dissatisfaction 
with their performances in rude and unceremonious 
terms, to reprove them in the presence of company, 
while yet they require that the dissatisfaction of ser- 
vants shall be expressed only in terms of respect? 
A woman would not feel herself at liberty to talk to 
her milliner or her dressmaker in language as devoid 








Colonel Putnam. The vessel on board of which Put- 
nam had embarked with five hundred men, encoun- 
tered a violent storm, and they were thrown upon a 
dangerous reef. All of them, however, reached the 
shore in safety. The enterprise was successful, but 
the climate proved disastrous to the soldiers. Half of 
the British troops were lost in the engagement and 
by disease, and of the American soldiers, but a feeble 
remnant returned to this country. 

In 1763, Putnam, who had received a commission as 
colonel, took command of four hundred men raised by 
Connecticut for an expedition against the Indians at 
Detroit. 

After having been engaged in the military service 
ten years, Colonel Putnam returned to his former 
avocation as a farmer. He was afterwards elected to 
the General Assembly of Connecticut, and various 
other oftices in the colony. Colonel Putnam was an 
ardent patriot, and energetically opposed to the Stamp 
Act. When the news came of the battle of Lexing- 
ton, April 19th, 1775, he was at work in his fields. He 
left his plough in the furrow, and rode with all speed 
to the scene of action. 

On the 21st of the month he attended a council of 
war held at Cambridge. Soon atter, the Assembly of 
Connecticut commissioned him as a brigadier general, 
and his troops, to the number of three thousand, were 
soon upon their march to Cambridge, and took an 
active part in the battle of Bunker Hill, in which 
General Putnam bore a conspicuous part. 


of ideration as she will employ towards her cook 
or chambermaid. Yet both are rendering her a ser- 
vice which she pays for in money, and one is no more 
made her inferior thereby than the other. Both have 
an equal right to be treated with courtesy. The 
master and mistress of a house have -a right to re- 
quire respectful treatment from all whom their roof 
shelters; but they have no more right to exact it of 
servants than of every guest and every child, and 
they themselves owe it as much to servants as to 
guests. 

The complaints made of Irish girls are numerous 
and loud; the failings of green Erin, alas! are but 
too open and manifest; yet, in arrest of judgment, 
let us move this consideration: let us imagine our 
own daughvers between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-four, untaught and inexperienced in domestic 
affairs as they commonly are, shipped to a foreign 
shore to seek service in families. It may be ques- 
tioned whether as a whole they would do much bet- 
ter. The girls that fill our families and do our house- 
work are often of the age of our own daughters, 
standing for themselves, without mothers to guide 
them, in a foreign country, not only bravely support- 
ing themselves, but sending home in every ship 
remittances to impoverished friends left behind. If 
our daughters did as much for us, should we not be 
proud of their energy and heroism? 





WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 





On the 15th of June, 1775, the Continental Congress 
had appointed General Washington commander-in- 
chief of the American Army. General Artemas Ward, 





. | 
the enemy near Ticonderoga, where he frequently 


Charles Lee, Philip Schuyler and Israel Putnam were 


July. On the 22nd of December Congress resolved 
| that if General Washington approved of it, an attack 
| should be made upon the British Army in Boston. 
| The heights of Dorchester were occupied by our 
| troops, and preparations were making for an attack, 
but on the 17th of March following, the British Army 
evacuated Boston, and the army under Washington 
took possession of the town. 

In January, 1777, he was stationed at Princeton, 
| where he continued until the following spring, lead- 
| ing in various skirmishes with the enefny, in which 
| he was successful. 

; In May, 1777, General Putnam was appointed by 
| General Washington to the chief command of the 
Army of the Highlands, on the Hudson river. In 
| September his force consisted of about fifteen hundred 





| men, stationed at Peekskill, on the east side of the | 


| Hudson river. On the approach of the British Army, 


At the beginning of the present century the water 
| mains of the city of London were wooden—the trunks 
| of trees bored out—and in no case of more than one 
| foot in diameter. How the metropolitan giant must 


only supply London proper, but push out far into the 
| country, invading even the agricultural districts, and 
supplying its farms. They distribute in the aggregate 
upward of 100,000,000 gallons daily, through 3000 and 
odd miles of main, and supply 375,000 houses and fac- 
tories, through capillary pipes upwards of 7000 miles 
in length. If all the water daily used in this great 
| city were collected in one great reservoir, it wouid 


sent with two hundred men to Fort William Henry | under Sir Henry Clinton, General Putnam was forced | 





cover seventy acres in extent and six feet in depth. 

As the spectator watched this great expanse of water 
| he would sce it hour by hour draining to the bottom 
| by the collective millions in the metropolis as calmly 
| and noiselessly as a cup is drained by a dusty road- 
| side traveller. The collective iron heart, the steam 
| engines which propel this flood, possesses a force of 
| not less than 9000 horses. 





| There is a pleasure in the pathless woods,—Byron. 






Humors of the Dan. 


“I SEED HIM.” 


Near Newport is situated the Island of Conanicut ; 


hiscommand. General Putnam wrote to Washington: | the inhabitants of which are in the habit of taking 
“ Very few have either a shoe or a shirt, and most of | their produce to the market of the former place, tak- 


ing back, in return, such commodities as their neces- 


The military career of General Putnam terminated | sities demand. Some years since, there lived an 
with the campaign of 1799, during which he com- | honest family on this island, who had a son, whose 


long shaggy, uncombed hair, gave him an uncommonly 


Point, where he remained until the army went into ; boorish appearance, even in that then primitive 
| place. The father was in the habit of visiting New- 


port, according to the custom of his neighbors. On 
one occasion, he took home with him, packed at the 
top of the chest in which he transported his goods, a 
small mirror—the first ever possessed by the family. 
The chest was brought home, and placed in the cen- 
tre of the room, as usual, for the purpose of being 
discharged of its contents, when this uncouth son ran 
as usual, and raised the lid, to see what father had 
brought from town. On this occasion, he gave but 
one brief look, dropped the lid, and with terror de- 
picted in every feature, cried out: ‘O, mother! 
mother! father has brought home a cub! he has 
brought home acub! I seed him—a young bear!” 





EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 


There are some good people who, at this late day, 
dislike exceedingly to, listen to a preacher who makes 
use of written sermons. A minister whom we fell in 
company with a day or two since, gave us a little of 
his, early experience on this point, and related the 
following incident: 

He said that just before leaving the theological 
school, he was sent te a certain Baptist church in 
New Hampshire, to supply for a single Sabbath, and 
was directed when he arrived, to call on one of the 
members—an old farmer—at whose house it was ex- 
pected he would put up. When he arrived the old 
farmer received him cordially, and immediately com- 
menced conversation as follows: 

Farmer. (Eyeing him very closely), ‘you have 
come to preach for us, have you?” 

Student. ‘“ Yes, sir, 1 have come with that expec- 
tation.” 

Farmer, “Do you make use of written sermons?” 

Student. “1 do.” 

Farmer. “You do? then we don’t want you. I'll 
speak to the people msyelf, tirst; we want a man that 
can open his mouth and have the gospel flow out like 
water gushing out at the tail of a saw-mill, and that 
will melt down the hearts of the people like honey on 
a hot rock!” 





CONGRESSIONAL EXPERIENCE, 


An old gentleman, an ex-Congressman, related his 
experience, a day or two since, in our hearing, as fol- 
lows: He was addressing a small audience, includ- 
ing three members of the House, at a dinner-table. 

“There was a time,” said he, “when the people 
had some respect for a member of Congress. I re- 
member when the citizens of a small town would turn 
out to meet hii at a railroad station, and tender him 
the warmest hospitalities; but two years ago 1 was 
traveling in the West, and whenever it became known 
that Iwas a Congressman, the hotel-keepers made 
me pay in advance, while, when they thought I was 
a gentleman, they’d trust me for a whole month. I 
found that the general opinion was that Congress was 
getting demoralized, and I made up my mind that I 
wouldn’t run again to save my district from the devil.” 





A DISGUSTED CHAPLAIN. 

One of the woundc® rebel soldiers thought he was 
avout to die; and feeling that he had many sins to 
answer for, he requested that a minister should be 
sent to him. The Rev. Mr. H., arebel parson, was 
called in. Sitting down beside the wounded man, 
and assuming all the sacerdotal airs, he gravely said: 
‘My friend, in what state was your mind when you 
first felt that you would like to be baptized?” Fee- 
bly and dolorously the feeble man replied: ‘ Ar-kan- 
saw.” The divine was instantly disgusted, and rising 
from the sick bed in great indignation, said: “ Shucks! 
that fellow don’t know enough to go to heaven!” and 
left the room. 








CONUNDRUMS. 

Why has a clock always a bashful appearance? 

Ans.—Because it keeps its hands before its face. 

Why is a man with his eyes shut like an illiterate 
schoolmaster? 

Ans.—Because he keeps his pupils in the dark. 

Why is “ Yes” the most ignorant word in the lan- 
guage? 

Ans.—Because it does not “no” (know) anything. 

Can you spell blind pig in two letters? 

Ans.—P. G., that is piggy without an I (eye). 

When is a man thinner than a lath? 

Ans.—When he’s a shaving. 

When is a man over head and ears in debt? 

Ans.—When he has a hat on which is not paid for. 

Why is a confectioner like a druggist? 

Ans.—Because he sells pies and things (pison 
things). 





Affected young lady (seated in a rocking-chair, read- 
ing the Bible, exclaims}—* Mother, here is a gram- 
matical error in the Bible.” (Mother, lowering her 
specs and approaching the reader in a very scrutiniz- 
ing attitude says}—“ Kill it! kill it! it’s the very 
thing that has been eating the book-marks,” 
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PRIDE’S TRIAL: 


—OR,— 


The Aciress of Glenrock. 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN, 


CHAPTER I. 
A SUDDEN DISAPPEARANCE, 


EAFFA ASHCROFT wi: : 
most beautiful girl in Gh«: 
2 and she was as proud as sh 
p iy beautiful. The only chil 
heiress of Darius Ashcroft 
owned more than halfof the ' 
ship in which they lived, s! 
been early taught to look 
herself as of some consequ 
the world. Left motherle: 
early age, she had met th: 
fate of all girls who are rea 
th fond and indulgent fathers 






f ay =) ted and spoiled from infan: : 
y )\. had grown up arrogant 


willed, impatient of all ree: 

Ca haughty little queen 
amall circle in which she 

flattered and misled by the adulation of thor 
bowed before her father’s wealth. Such overw 
praise might have turned a stronger head than 
When too late, her father became conscious 
error he had committed. But he thought he } 
infallible remedy to counteract the evil. When 
had passed her twentieth birthday he thought 
time to apply a curb to her impulsive dispositic: 
he one day summoned her to his presence an 
addressed her: 
“My dear child,” he said, “I have somet 
great importance to your future welfare to t« 
and I beg that you will pay me the most ¢ 
attention.” 
Leaffa was rather surprised at this preamble 
had come in full of life and vigor from a ride 
favorite pony, Whitefoot. The dark riding hat 
wore displayed her lithe and well developed f. 
perfection. She had removed her riding-ha 
its dark, drooping plume, casting it careless! 
the sofa, and her wealth of brown hair was fu 
vealed, falling in luxuriant curls upon her ne 
shoulders. Her hazel eyes gleamed with excit 
and the fresh air of the hills had tinted her 
with aroseate hue. Well might Leaffa feel \ 
herself as she saw her image reflected in tl 


length mirror before which she stood. She 
little beauty—no one could dispute it. 


** You are very handsoine, Leaffa,” observed 


Ashcroft, with all a parent’s fondness, as he fi’ 
her glance. 


“1 know it, father,”’ answered she, as she ar 


her disordered curls. “ Did you send for me ° 
me that? Itis nota very interesting story, J 
you. I have heard it every day of my life for t' 
ten years, and from younger lips than yours.” 


“ Ah, yes, and all this flattery has made you 
“T am a woman, father, and you know a 


looking women are considered vain, particul 
their own sex who do not happen, unfortuna’ 
be gifted in that way.” Leaffa tossed her cu: 
a scornful little laugh. 


“ You are very proud, Leaffa.” 
“ Have I not cause—am I not your daughter 


said, with arch vivacity. 


He could not resist the retort; a smile banis! 


sternness from his face. It was his weak poi 
she, little witch! knewit. She washis daughit 
he was proud of her. 


“Ah!” he continued, with a sigh of convict! 


am afraid I have spoiled you; but it cannot be 
now.” 
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